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RIFTING slowly along with the tide, 
through the Chops, a narrow bend in 
the river, where the current goes whirling 
and sweeping through with great strength, 
we shoot out upon the broad bosom of 
Merrymeeting Bay. This is a beautiful and 
picturesque sheet of water, about five miles 
long and three wide. It is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Androscoggin and Kennebec, 
where the waters merrily meet and go rush- 
ing on to the sea. From this fact the name 
was derived, which was given it by the sav- 
ages. From this body of water to the ocean 
the Indians named it Sagadahoc River, but 
at the present time the name Kennebec is 
applied to the whole length. 

From the broad bosom, in all directions, 
agrand and majestic spectacle greets the 
eye of the traveler. Surrounded on all sides 
by bright evergreen shores that are gradu- 
ally lost among azure blue hills upon the 
distant horizon, where the surface is inter- 
spersed with hay and grain fields, and dot- 
ted with farmhouse and orchard. 

7 


In the lowlands and along the banks of 
the streams, the giant elm, ash, and willow 
proudly stand, and in every direction the 
oak, beech, and maple, and lively-hued birch 
are seen in wild confusion. The waters are 
intercepted with many beautiful little islets, 
and the shores indented with sheltered 
creeks and inlets. Away in the south, 
amidst blue vistas of warm, hazy sky, and 
smoky-colored islands, is the inlet of the 
wild and turbulent Androscoggin, whose 
waters come rushing down from the interior 
and the region of snow-capped mountains. 
Along the eastern banks are broad flats, the 
haunt of the heron and wild sea-fowl, 
and beyond are wide marshes and rich in- 
tervale lands. This sheet of water is a fav- 
orite resort for all species of game during 
the spring and autumn months, and sports- 
men have rare times and bag large quantities 
of game in this locality. 

A light gust of wind filled our sails, and 
we forged slowly ahead through the crystal 
waters. In olden times along the north 
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shore there lived nine families, who, during 
the early Indian wars, were destroyed by the 
savages, and remains of cabins have been 
discovered by the present inhabitants. 
Abagadusset Point, which makes out at the 
head of the bay, was the residence of an In- 
dian Sachem, who was a terror to the whites 
in those early days. An ice-house now 
covers this point which bears his name. On 
the opposite side was quite a fleet of vessels 
at anchor, and loading ice from large houses 
near the water’s edge. 

There were several small sailing crafts in 
sight, and a large tow-boat steamed past us 
with four three-masted schooners, The 
scenery along each bank was very beautiful, 
and all the residences presented quite a fiue 
appearance. The farmers were engaged in 
haying, and the sound of their reaping-ma- 
chines could be heard from all quarters. 
We drifted slowly along with the tide, bask- 
ing ourselves in the warm sunshine, and in- 
haling long breaths of the pure sweet air. 
Occasionally the monotonous silence was 
broken by the flapping of some large fish, 
and the cry of the passing birds. An excur- 
sion steamer from up the river went rushing 
past, and the passengers shouted in a very 
good-humored manner. Ben returned this 
salutation on his cornet with great vigor, 
and the swash of the steamer overturned the 
skipper, who had a comfortable position on 
the transom, causing him to shake his fist at 
the receding boat and swear in a very pol- 
ished manner. The tide had now turned, 
and we came at anchor near the lower end 
of Swam Island. We prepared and ate our 
dinner, and indulged inasmoke. The boat- 
man would periodically have short spells of 
whistling. This was something unusual as 
he was always very reticent, and I asked 
him the cause of his merriment. He replied 
in a low and superstitious manner, that he 
_ was “ whistling up a breeze.” 

About three o’ciock a gentle wind sprang 
up from the south, and we weighed anchor, 
and continued our journey up the river, on 
the west side of the island. 

This island is incorporated as a town, and 
. isknown as“ Perkins.” It has about eighty 
. inhabitants, who are engaged in agricultural 
_ pursuits, leading a quiet and unpretentious 
- life, separate from the outer world. In old 


times it was the home of Sebenoa, a power- 
ful Sachem of the lower Kennebec. The 
river was very narrow, and the banks along 
each side were high, and covered with trees 
and shrubbery. A small herd of cattle wal- 
lowing in the mud and drinking from the 
river were the only visible signs of life, 
There were several fine-looking ice-houses 
along the bank of the mainland, and near 
Richmond Village we passed a steam-dredge 
scooping huge shovelfuls of mud from the 
river-bottom. This village, situated on the 
left bank, is engaged in manufacturing, and 
was once celebrated for ship-building. The 
town of Richmond contains the finest ice- 
houses in the world, and the site of old Fort 
Richmond, built during the Indian wars, for 
the protection of the settlers, from which it 
derives its name. We sailed along past the 
village, which from the water presents a 
very neat and lively appearance, and entered 
the wider river above the island, which is 
very broad, forming an inland bay about 
three miles long. The view here is very 
fine, and many vessels are anchored along 
the channel. On the left is Iceboro, famed 
for its mammoth ice-houses, More ice is 
housed here within a distance of three miles 
than any other place in existence. On the 
right bank is the town of Dresden which 
once formed a part of the ancient plantation 
of Frankfort. The early settlers came from 
Germany, and named it after the famous city 
in that country. There are many spots in 
this town of great historical interest, and too 
numerous to mention. We made a landing 
on the east shore near the Bluff, which is a 
high promontory, and from this elevation 1 
prepared a number of sketches. 

Supper-time had arrived, and we made a 
fire on the beach and enjoyed ourselves in 
true camping-out style. As the shades of 
night fell over the land, the tide changed, 
and we made a three-mile drift. Ben prac- 
ticed his new music, to the disgust of the 
skipper, who “cussed” long and fluently. 
The moon had now risen above the tree- 
tops, and the crystal water reflected its pale 
light with great splendor, and the shadowy 
shores loomed up like giant spectres. I sat 
watching the ever changing scene, as the 
moon went in and out behind the clouds, 
now enveloping the landscape in total dark 
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ness, or flooding it with brilliant golden light. 
As I sat gazing upon this charming specta- 
cle, my reveries were suddenly interrupted 
by the grating sound of the kee! ona pebbly 
bottom, and the voice of the skipper informed 
us that “ we had better come to an anchor, 
ard turn in for the night.” We shoved the 


threw us a line which we accepted, and we 
were soon drawn rapidly toward our destina- 
tion. The water was very calm and reflect- 
ed sky and river banks like a vast mirror. 
Not a breath of air ruffled its surface, and 
the smoke from the chimney-tops arose in 


straight columns uutil lost in the vast bank 


ICEBORO’ FROM THE BLUFF. 


sloop into deeper water, and in the sombre 
shadow of Nahumkeag Island, spent the 
balance of the night. 

The. next morning we arose early and 
cooked our breakfast in hunter’s style, upon 
the river bank, with a fire made of drift-wood 
which was plenty. A passing tow-boat 


of haze overhead. We passed the little vil- 
lage of South Gardiner, whose tall chimneys 
were sending forth dense clouds of smoke 
and hissing steam. Along the bank were 
immense piles of lumber and long rafts of 
logs. Several vessels were loading at the 
wharves, and lay at anchor in the channel. 
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Large ice-houses loom up on each bank 
amidst the dense foliage, and there is consid- 
erable activity in this vicinity. 

High up on the bank the granite walls of 
the old Gardiner House remind one of the 
ancient castles of the Rhine, and partially 
hidden among the trees, is very picturesque. 
We rapidly passed around a short curve in 
the river, and the city of Gardiner was pre- 
sented to our view. The river at this piace 
is spanned with a long wooden bridge, 
which we passed under. Continuing along 
we saw mills, factories, and many fine resi- 
dences nestling among the trees. Behind a 
small island there was a large boom of logs, 
upon which a gang of workmen were en- 
gaged forming them into rafts. Presently 
the river became quite narrow, and the 
banks very lofty as we approached the 
quaint old town of Hallowell, which is noted 
for its granite, and oil-cloth works. The 
tug dropped us here, and made fast to a 
raft of logs. There was a light breeze from 
the south, so we matle sail and moved slow- 
ly on. The scenery along shore was very 
pleasing and the country presented a fertile 
aspect. 

In the course of half an hour the granite 
walls of the insane asylum could be seen far 
above on the hillside surrounded by orchards 
and shade trees. Augusta, the capital of 
the state, is on the left bank, and beyond 
under the bridges could be seen the foaming 
waters of the dam, at the head of navigation. 
We hauled in to the dock and settled with 
our boatman. Our water journey was end- 
ed. We visited the state-house and several 
other places of interest during the day, and 
stopped at the Coney House that night. 
The next morning we went to Bath by rail, 
and from there to Fort Popham by steamer. 
On the following Tuesday afternoon we 
sailed for Boston, well satisfied with our 
craise, and what we had seen. 

Now that the entertaining part of our ex- 
cursion is completed, and we hope to the 
satisfaction of the readers of BALLOU’s, let 
us take a glance at some of the important 
industries of the Kennebec, for it is a mighty 
river and great in all that goes to make a 
state and a nation happy and prosperous. 
The ice industry is one that is constantly 
growing, and from small beginnings it has 


now taken rank with the hay and potato 
crop, and brings thousands of dollars to the 
State, for the ice is the best in the world, 
noted for its hardness and purity, and the 
certainty of a good harvest. New and ex- 
pensive machinery is used in filling the 
houses, a striking contrast to the old-time 
system of loading a vessel. All along the 
banks of the river in desirable locations, 
houses have been erected or are in the pro- 
cess of erection, and large profits are ex- 
pected when the ice crop fails in some parts 
of the country. 

From a recently published pamphlet in 
Bath, we learn that the popular and prosper- 
ous little city is pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of the Kennebec River, ten miles 
from its mouth, in latitude 43deg. 55min. N., 
longitude 6gdeg. 5omin. W., and has a pop- 
ulation of twelve thousand. It is the priaci- 
pal town of Sagadahoc County and one of 
the most commercial places in the state of 
Maine. The river, which is here three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth, is seldom if 
ever frozen, and is navigable for the largest 
ships. 

The entrance to the Kennebec is well 
marked with bouys and beacons, the light 
exhibited on Seguin Island being one of the 
best on the coast. Pilots and tow-boats are 
always on the lookout for inward bound ves- 
sels, so that the port may be approached at 
any time in perfect safety. Safe anchorage 
is found at Parker’s flats, four miles from 
the mouth of the river, and also at other 
points, the buttom being mostly of mud. 
Thé rise and fall of tides is about five feet at 
neap, and eight feet at spring tides. 

The business of wooden ship building 
which was commenced on the Kennebec 
River by the pioneers who came to these 
shores with Popham as early as the year 
1608, has been continued with short inter- 
ruption to the present time; and for a num- 
ber of years Bath has enjoyed the proud 
reputation of being the largest wood ship- 
building port in the world. This important 
branch of industry she will undoubtedly 
hold as long as ships continue to be built of 
wood ; but already the cost of wooden ships 
has become nearly as high as iron ones, and 
the call for the latter is becoming year by 
year more imperative. 
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The pamphlet further says, speaking in a 
historical point of view :— 

“In the industry of building ships and 
other vessels propelled by sails, the State of 
Maine is emphatically true to her motto, 
‘Dirigo.’ Chronologically, in respect to 
ship-building, and also in respect to almost 
all other evidences of civilization, Maine 
outranks all the rest of the United States 
that were originally settled by Englishmen. 
The historian records that on August 11, 


had built at Stage Island during the winter, 
At any rate the record says that this small 
craft was then and there built, that she went 
to England and afterward made several 
voyages to Jamestown, Virginia. She was 
called the Virginia, of Sagadahock. The 
Indian name of the lower Kennebec region 
was Sagadahock. This vessel was the first 
built in what is now the territory of the 
United States. 

“When her builders landed on Stage 
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ICE-SHIPPING CN THE KENNEBEC, 


1607, Captain George Popham and about 
one hundred others arrived at Stage Island, 
which is within the Bath district, in the 
ships Mary and Fvhn and the Gift of God. 
The ships on returning left forty-five of the 
adventurers to make a settlement. In the 
spring following a ship came from England 
to bring them supplies, and they all also re- 
turned in that ship, except, as is likely, a 
few of them may have chosen to take pas- 
sage in a vessel of thirty tons, which they 


Island the settlers of Jamestown, Virginia, 
had not been quite three months on shore, 
and some of the Pilgrim Fathers of Ply- 
mouth may yet have been boys at school. 
It was perhaps the same ship Mary and 
Fokn that is ot historical interest of a later 
date, for a vessel of the same name was the 
first to arrive of Winthrop’s fleet, in 1630, 
for the settlement of Massachusetts Bay, 
Forty-three years after the Stage-Island ex- 
perience history repeated itself within the 
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same Bath district. Other settlers had ar- 
rived and located on the Kennebec at Wool- 
wich, which is on the side of the river oppo- 
Site to the present city of Bath. 

“It was inevitable that Maine should bea 
ship-building province from the earliest 
dates. In 1623, Ferdinando Gorges aud 
John Mason received a charter from author- 
ities in England granting them all the land 
between the rivers Merrimac and the Ken- 
nebec, then called the Sagadahock River, 
and extending back to the St. Lawrence and 
the lakes. Later they severed their inter- 
ests, and Gorges took that part lying be- 
tweem the Piscataqua and Kenuebec Rivers, 
For this he got a new charter in 1635, calling 


that in all these years and until 1819, when 
Maine became a separate state, the people 
regarded Massachusetts as both their politi- 
cal and business centre, with which commu- 
nication must be kept up. Nor doubtless 
were sentimental considerations wholly ab- 
sent, as may be inferred from the celebra- 
tion had in Bath in 1820, a commemoration, 
not of the landing of Popham and his party 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, but of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. The celebra- 
tion included an oration, a military parade 
and a dinner of parched corn and clams. 

“In 1771, the minister of Bath, the Rev. 
Francis Winter, and his wife, journeyed to 
Boston on horseback. On returning the 


DAM AT HEAD OF TIVE-WATER. 


the land therein the province of Maine. 
Political troubles at home prevented his 
taking possession. 

From the year 1635, the Plymouth colo- 
nists held certain claims to the territory of 
the Kennebec for trading purposes. Later 
the Massachusetts Colony got a claim which 
was eventually sanctioned by a vote of the 
Maine province. In 1668, a grandson of 
Gorges set up a claim by inheritance, and 
the Massachusetts Colony bought him off 
for £1250. Finally, in 1602, Sir William 
Phipps got a new charter from England, 
which united the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts and the Province of Maine 
under one government. By this it appears 


lady became so fatigued that a chaise was 
purchased on the way for her. Mr. Winter 
hired two negroes to accompany them to 
‘swamp’ a road for the carriage. Several 
times they had to take the carriage to pieces 
to get it over the windfalls and logs. This 
was the first carriage in Bath. Until 1800, 
the mail was conveyed to and from Boston 
on horseback. When Lafayette visited 
Portland in 1824, the citizens of that place 
sent to Phipsburg, which is at the mouth of 
the Kennebec, to borrow a barouche, which 
was ‘the only vehicle of the kind in these 
regions.’ Under such circumstances com- 
munication, either local or with the centre, 
could not be kept up conveniently by land. 
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Water-craft of various sizes were the horse- 
car and railway train of that period, the uni 
versal vehicles, and everybody was in some 
degree, however humble, shipwright and 
ship-owner. 
full of material for the construction of ves- 
sels, for which, when built, 2 market at 
some figure could doubtless always be 
found. 

“ At Woolwich, as the record says, Sir 
William Phipps built a ship in 1674, for a 
Boston company. This appears to have 
been the second vessel constructed in the 
Bath district. When it was finished the in- 
habitants took refuge on board in conse- 
quence of the hostility of the Indians, and 
Sir William carried them to Boston. These 
vessels, and those of later date, were small 
affairs, and can be called ships only by 
courtesy and in conformity to the phraseolo- 
gy of the old colonial days. The first ship, 
strictly so called, built at Bath, was in 1762. 
She was called the Zar/ of Bute, and was 
constructed for a Scotch merchant by Cap- 
tain William Swanton. The record says 
that the captain continued to build a ship 
every year until the Revolutionary war. 

“The valley of the upper Kennebec was 
not far behind in the inauguration of what 
was to become the ‘capital trade.’ The 
first vessel launched above the Chopps (two 
miles above Bath), was built, according to 
Wheeler’s history, in 1768, by John Patten 
and others. She was named the Merry 
Meeting and was employed in coasting to 
Boston. 

“ The schooner /udustry, the first vessel 
that went to the West Indies from this river, 
was built by John Patten and his son Rob- 


ert in 1772, and owned by them and Robert. 


Fulton, Mr, Jameson and Mr. Harward and 
Captain James Maxwell, who was master. 
Captain Maxwell went twice to the West 
Indies in the /adustry. She was sold dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war for paper money. 
Robert Patten’s eighth enabled him to buy a 
horse and saddle for $400. ] 

“The climate was rigorous and it was 
only by great energy and dint of hard labor 
that vessels could be constructed in those 
early days. Perhaps it was only that the 
forests were too dense and forbidding to 
give much encouragement to farming pur- 


Besides this the woods were 


suits that the infant industry owed its sup- 
port. 

“ But there. was no peculiarity about the 
woods of the Kennebec region. How then 
did it happen that the district of Bath got 
so firm a grip on this business of ship-build- 
ing? A sufficient suggestion on this point 
will be that in every line of business there 
is a normal tendency to concentrate at some 
one or few points, and that men of resources 
and of courage to deal in business on a 
large scale naturally gravitate for a more ef- 
fectual co-operation. In the early days of 
ship-building at Bath the nearness of the 
primal forest growths undoubtedly had 
some influence in fixing the destinies of the 
place, but now the frames for the most im- 
portant class of vessels are brought from 
Virginia and Maryland, the planking and 
ceiling stuff from Georgia and the Carolinas, 
the knees and other knurly pieces from 
Canada, the great spars from Oregon, and 
the standing rigging of wire from Europe. 
All of local production that goes into the 
ship is, haply, a cargo of ice from the upper 
Kennebec. The ultimate solution of the 
problem is probably to be found in the topo- 
graphy of the place. 

“Bath is situated ten miles from the 
mouth of the Kennebec, which pours its 
great volume of water from the upper con- 
fines of the city into the sea, at a depth 
ranging from fifty to eighty feet at low tide. 
The tide has a rise and fall of about ten 
feet. The inflow makes the water so salt 
that it does not readily freeze, and the cur- 
rent at half-tide is so swift and powerful that 
any skimming over produced at slack water 
is quickly broken up. The movement of 
the ferryboats to and from Woolwich con- 
tributes also in the maintenance of good 
harbor facilities in the winter time. The 
city fronts upon a bold shore of three or 
four miles extent, and greets the rising sun, 
and the irregularly sloping hills that stretch 
westward and northward subdue the fiercest 
wintry blasts. The shore has a solid sub- 
stratum and the launching-ways can always 
be depended upon, and a resident expert 
says that any failure to launch is always 
owing to an undue economy in the matter 
of grease. The caution which must always 
be observed is to launch at slack water, for. 
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should the deep and stealthy current of the 


river catch upon the broad side of the ad- 


vancing keel it would be sure to give an un- 
canny twist to the vessel’s further progress 
upon the ways. 

“Considering its many advantages, certain- 
ly few ports in the country are more favora- 
bly situated for becoming a great entrepét. 
The distance to Europe is considerably 


less than from the large ports situated to 
the southwest. 

“The banking facilities of the city are 
abundant and capable of increasing should 
the commercial requirements demand it. 
At present there are five national banks 
with an aggregate capital of over a million 
dollars including surplus, besides the flour- — 
ishing savings institutions.” 
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SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who Am I?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
44 and ’45, etc., etc. 


[CopyricuT, 1884, sy Wm. H. Tuomas ] 


CHAPTER II. 


DON ANTONIO SANCHOS CREATES A SENSATION. —HE CHARGES ME 
WITH BEING A SPY, AND AN ENEMY OF CALIFORNIA. —AN APPEAL 
TO THE ALCALDA. — SCOTCH JACK IS FULL OF FIGHT AND AGUAR= 
DIENTE. — THE CALABOZO. — A LITTLE LOVE-MAKING. — AN OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE.—THE BLOW, AND SANCHOS THREATS.—A PLAN FOR 
ESCAPE. 


OR a moment there was a death-like silence, even Captain Fitch seem- 
ing to be too much surprised to speak, and the ladies and gentlemen 
mutely gazed at each other, at Sanchos, and myself. I had been pronounced 
a sospechoso by the biggest scoundrel in California, and for what reason 
was beyond my comprehension, although I knew enough to be aware that 
such an accusation, by an unscrupulous man, was not intended to do me 
any good at that particular time, when national feeling was raging quite 
lively, and Americans were not in great favor with the people of the 
State. ‘ 
Captain Fitch, as master of the house, was the first to recover speech, 
and he showed the anger that was raging within him by his red face and 
flashing eyes. 

“ You blanked scoundrel,” the captain asked, “ what do you mean by en- 
tering the house without an invitation, and disturbing my company in this 
way ? ” 

“ Gently, senor,” the Mexican said, as he rubb:d the scar on the back of 
his right hand, and glanced around the room, “Let us have no harsh 
words here, for I am one to command tonight, and not to be commanded. 
I am here to arrest that American boy, and shall take him into custody, and 
land him in the calabozo. Let no man stand in my way at his peril.” 

“Dog of a greaser,” shouted Captain Fitch, “if you lay a hand on that 
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American lad I ‘ll have you flogged through the town at the tail of a cart. 
The alcalda is here in the room, aud will give the order. Get you gone, 
and the cut throats that you have brought with you. This is no place for 
you and your comyanions. Depart, or I ‘ll command my servants to pun- 
ish you.” 

“Have a moment’s patience, O renegade of a Yankee,” Don Sanchos 
said, in a sneering tone, but, before he could utter another word, Scotch 
Jack, who had in some mysterious manner put out of sight two glasses of 
aguardiente, and was fast getting into a fighting mood, when he would stop 
at nothing that stond before him, raised one of his hardened, ponderous 
fists, and struck the foul-mouthed greaser under the ear, and he tumbled to 
the floor as though felled by the axe of an abattoir butcher, and then our 
dog, thinking that he saw a good chance to put in a little work on his own 
account, made a spring for the fallen man, and would have seized him by 
the throat, if Lewey had not run up, and dragged him away just in time to 
prevent serious injuries to the prostrate fellow’s windpipe. 

The ladies were a little excited, and arose from their seats, perhaps the 
better to see the battle, while the men regarded the whole thing as some- 
thing gotten up for their especial benefit, and would not have cared if there 
had been more fighting, only with the proviso that knives should be drawn, 
and blood shed, for the sake of variety. A Mexican can endure a large 
amount of cruelty if there is a liberal flow of blood thrown in, to give it 
spice, although, as a general thing, he don’t care to spill his own vital fluid 
nearly as well as his neighbors’. 

The several Mexicans who had accompanied Don Sanchos to the house 
seemed a little disconcerted at the fall of their leader, and two of them laid 
their hands on the hilts of large cuchillos, as if with the intention of using 
them, and, had they carried out their intention, the Scotchman would have 
been cut to pieces, as he was unarmed, before his friends could go to his 
assistance. 

“ Is there another greaser what wants to stand afore me ?” demanded the 
old sailor, the native rum beginning to work. “If there is, just set him 
foul of me. 1! can lick a dozen of ’em, and not half try.” 

“Be quiet, Jack,” commanded Captain Fitch. ‘ You will make a bad 
matter worse by your hasty action. This is something that can’t be set- 
tled by a rough-and-tumble fight. The law will reach the fellow who came 
here and insulted us as he has done. The alcalda must attend to him.’ 

“Yes,” said the chief magistrate of the town, “I will look after him to- 
morrow. No one can be arrested in San Diego without my warrant. The 
American lad shall not be disturbed. He is a good boy, and has done 
nothing that makes him a sospechoso.” 

The young girls murmured their approval of this edict, but, while they 
were thus expressing their satisfaction at the alcalda’s assurances, Don 
Sanchos slowly arose from the floor, shook his head, as if to be assured 
that it was on his shoulders, rubbed the scar on his hand, scowled at Lewey 
and myself, at Captain Fitch and Scotch Jack, and, when he could collect 
his scattered senses, thus addressed the company : — 

“ T have been struck by a gringo, but a brave Mexican gentleman knows 
how to avenge his honor without the aid of law. I will look after the mari- 
naro some time when he will not expect a visit from me. Now I! have 
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other work. Senor Alcalda, I demand the arrest of the Americano mucha- 
cho as a sospechoso and a spy.” 

“ Bosh !” returned the official, or something equivalent to it. “ Of what. 
do you suspect the boy ?” 

“ Of being a spy, left here to note the actions of the brave Califor- 
nians.” 

There was a little sensation at these words, for Sanchos had hit the 
weak side of the Mexican character, — suspicion of all foreigners, and 
readiness to believe evil of them. 

“The boy was left on shore with his companion because they had the 
smallpox, and it was thought they would die if taken to sca. I am their 
guardian, and will be security for their good behaviour,” the captain said, 
addressing the alcalda, and the gentlemen present. 

“That is good! That is enough,” was the muttered exclamation, for 
Captain Fitch had lived many years in San Diego, and was well liked by 
all parties. 

“It is not enough,” cried the Mexican greaser, with a savage growl. 
“ ] demand the arrest of the Americano.” 

“You may demand until you are tired and thirsty,” the alcalda said in a 
stern tone. “The boy shall not be arrested or molested. I have said it, 
and a Mexican gentieman never violates his word.” 

This so amused Lewey that he actually turned and winked at me, and 
then smiled in a subdued manner at the eager-looking senoritas who were 
before him. 

“ Then see what effect this will have on you,” Don Sanchos cried, as he 
took from his bosom a paper, sealed with sealing wax, held it over his head, 
waved it in triumph, and continued, “ The United States and Mexico are 
now at war. That is the report at San Francisco. Our land is already in- 
vaded by a horde of robbers, under one Fremont, who refuses to leave our 
borders. Every one who is not for us is against us. Senor Alcalda, read 
this document, and see if I have authority to act as I do,” and Don San- 
chos handed the paper to the town official, and then gave me a glance that 
showed some of the hate burning in his breast, and which had been smoth- 
ered for a time, when he supposed there was no opportunity to revenge his 
fancied wrongs. 

He touched the scar on his hand as he looked at me, and I saw that he 
was likely to prove a bitter enemy if he could have his own way in regard to 
my treatment. 

The alcalda took the document, and, as he opened it, Sanchos said, — 

“You will see that General Castro, the commander-in-chief of the Mexi- 
can forces in this State, has appointed me as his courier and secret agent, 
with power to arrest all sospechosos in California. That document is also 
endorsed by the governor, and by Pio Pico, and his brother, Andreus Pico, 
the second in command. Let no one intcrfere with me, or cross me in my 
line of duty. I am supreme.” 

“ But not in my house,” cried the hot-headed Captain Fitch. “ You and 
Castro may be blanked for all that I care, but you can’t enter my premises, 
and arrest a boy on your absurd suspicions. Leave the place, or I ’ll kick 
you and your gang of thieves out of the room.” 

There was a murmur of assent to this threat from the gentlemen present, 
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and the impulsive Lewey called out for three cheers for the host, but no 
one responded except Scotch Jack, who gave a yell that made even Sanchos 
turn toward the door, in the expectation of seeing a rescuing party near at 
hand. 

The alcalda was a very cautious man, and rather conservative. He knew 
the power that devolved upon him as a law officer, and would take no risks. 
He did not propose to butt his head against the military and civic officers of 
the State, when the only question was a boy, a beach-comber, who was of 
no account in the affairs of California. Therefore the magistrate did not 
hasten his movements as he read the official document before him. The 
young girls were in an agony of impatience as usual, and asked him to hur- 
ry up, so that they could learn the final decision. The announcement 
which Captain Fitch had made early in the evening, that we were in love 
and wanted to get married, had great influence in swaying their judgment, 
and, to a girl, they were with us, as fzr as sympathy was concerned. 

“The poor boy,” one young creature said, looking at me with tearful 


.eyes. “ Only think what a misfortune it would be for him if he should not 


obtain a wife after all.” 

I tried to maintain my composure during the whole of the tumult, but did 
not feel any too comfortable when I thought of my future, or what was to 
become of me in case the villain Sanchos once had it in his power to do as 
he pleased, and to pay off old scores for the unfortunate blow of the boat- 
hook. Lewey gave me an encouraging glance once in a while, as if to as- 
sure me that he would stand by my side in adversity, and Jack, the dog, 
crouched at my feet, and showed his white, sharp-pointed teeth every time 
the San Francisco ruffian spoke. 

“The document,” said the alcalda at last, “is perfectly correct. Don 
Antonio Sanchos claims nothing that this paper does not impower him to 
do. He can arrest any sospechoso that he pleases, and I must lend him 
my aid if he requires it. But there is no one here tonight who believes 
that the boy is aspy, or a suspicious person, and he can prove that very 
easily. He is a native of the United States, but that does not make him an 
enemy at the present time. Until we have received from Mexico an official 
notice that war is declared, we are bound to protect him, and shall do so 
until further orders.” 

“Three cheers for de alcalda of San Diego,” cried Lewey in English, 
and Scotch Jack joined in the howl with much spirit, for he had got hold of 
another glass of aguardiente, in some mysterious manner, and it was telling 
on him by actions and words. He already began to weary of standing idle, 
and wanted to fight some one for the love of it. 

“Keep quiet, my lad,” Captain Fitch said, ina mild tone. “You make 
too much noise for a small boy,” addressing Lewey. 

“ But jist dink of de occasion, sir,” was the French lad’s response. “It 
is not de often time dat one friend of mine is nabbed by a willain as a sos- 
pechoso. He is good. Heis noble. For him I die.” 

“ Well, you won’t have to do that just at present,” the captain said. “I 
will stand by him and you as long as J have a shot in the locker, and it will 
go hard unless we get the boy out of this scrape.” 

The alcalda waited until the conversation ceased. He was not a man to 
do anything in a hurry. He even lighted a cigarette, —one that his wife 
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rolled for him, and had all ready by the time he finished reading Sanchos’ 
document. 

“ Now,” said the chief official of the town, as he took a whiff, and let the 
‘smoke escape from his nostrils in two streams, like the spout of a right 
whale, “the boy is an American. That he admits. He does not belong to 
any ship. That also is admitted,” turning to Captain Fitch. 

The old gentleman bowed an acquiescence to the statement. 

“Very well. He probably has a full discharge in regular form,” the 
alcalda continued. 

“1 demand to see it,” Don Sanchos cried in an impatient tone, for mat- 
ters did not move along as fast as he th.ught they should. 

“ Wait until the proper time arrives,” the official said quite calmly. 

“T have the discharge of both boys locked up in my safe, with their 
scanty hoard of dollars,” the captain interrupted. 

“ We will come to that presently,” the alcaldaremarked. “As far as I 
am concerned your word is sufficient.” 

“ But not for me,” Sanchos growled, like a beast, hungry for its prey. 

“ Oh, may the saints have me in their keeping, but at what time are we 
going to have supper?” yawned an elderly lady, who cared nothing for 
law, or any pleasures, except those of the table. She had come for a feast, 
and feared that it would be cold before the tables were spread, and the 
company called in. 

“ Peace, amigo,” the alcalda remarked to the Mexican half-caste, and 
paying no attention to the female’s moans. “There is but one thing to be 
decided upon at the present time, and that we can arrive at very quickly.” 

The old fellow beamed on us boys, and then said, as he folded up the 
official document, — 

“ Now let the lads produce their protections, and all will be well. They 
can rely onthem to show that the American government has spread its 
arms over the sailors, and is able to take care of all who can boast of 
United States birth. The protections will prove that, even if the boys are 
enemies of the great and glorious Republic of Mexico, they can be held as 
prisoners of war only, and are thus entitled to that kind and humane treat- 
ment which our country always bestows upon those who fall into its 
power.” 

Lewey looked at me in consternation. Our protections were on board 
the Admittance. Mine in my own name, and Lewey’s under some alias, 
picked up by an unscrupulous shipping-master, and sent to the Boston 
custom house a few days before we sailed, to prove that two-thirds of the 
crew were natives of America, as the laws of Congress required, but which 
every ship-captain and owner violated week after week, because not 
enough United-States residents could be induced to turn their attention to 
the sea, starve, and be ill-treated on ship-board. Alas, the Admittance was 
more than a thousand miles from San Diego, on her passage home. Cap- 
tain Peterson had gone away and left us without giving our protections a 
single thought. We had not seen the documents from the time we gave 
them in charge of the captain, some three years before, in Boston. 

“ Now, lads,” cried Captain Fitch, “just tell me where the protections 
are, and when they can be seen, and then we wi!l have a bit of supper, and 
turn these vagabonds out of the house.” 
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We made no reply, and could not. We saw thct we were in a disagreea- 
ble predicament, and did not feel like crushing the captain by our confes- 
sion that we had no protections to show the alcalda. 

“Why do the boys hesitate?” sneered Sanchos, and held the vivid scar 
up to view, striking it gentiy with his left hand. 

The scoundrel, quick-witted and unscrupulous, suspected the true state 
of the case, and there was a fierce light in his black, evil eyes, as he 
continued, — 

“ The French lad will go unharmed, even if he has no protection. I owe 
him no ill-wiil, if he did insult me one day at Yerba Buena. He is a native 
of a friendly country, at the present time, so let him pass. It is the Yan- 
kee gringo whom I want to settle with. He once struck me with a boat- 
hook, and here is the wound,” holding up the black and dirty hand on 
which the scar was deeply imprinted. 

“You needed the blow,” i said, as I saw the audience disposed to sym- 
pathize with the fellow. “You insulted a relative of General M. G. Vallejo. 
She complained to me, and I punished you as you deserved. I would have 
done the same thing had one of these young ladies or their mothers been 
forced to blush at the rudeness of an impolite man like you.” 

There was a ripple of applause, and the ladies seemed to change sides 
once more, to range themselves among my friends. Sanchos saw this, and 
quickly endeavored to counteract it. 

“We have talked enough for one evening,” he aud. “The point is not 
what I or the muchachos did, for those are old accounts. The question 
now is, has the boy a protection, or is he a matriculador? The records 
have been searched, and he has not-applied for registry. Now let him fur- 
nish the alcalda with his protection,” a 

“ That is just,” some of the men said, looking at each other. 

“ The saints defend us, but will the men never cease talking so that we 
can have some supper,” cried two or three of the old women. 

“ Yes, tell us of your protection,” the alcalda cried, turning to me. 

“ Lie a little about it,” whispered Lewey. “ Anyding for a delay of a few 
hours, so ve can hire some von to knock de greaser in de head, and put him 
out of de vay. Lie, if you never did afore such a ding do.” 

But I disliked to take the advice, for I thought the question might as 
well be met one time as another. I did not believe that the Mexicans 
would dare to injure a good boy, one who had never made himself conspicu- 
ous except in ducking the oid ladies and men in the surf at the other ports. 
But the people of San Diego could never have heard of such misfortunes, 
and would not have paid much attention to them if they had, supposing 
they were accidents of the ordinary nature. 

“No, Lewey,” I said, turning to the boy, and speaking in English, “I 
will not lie to shield myself from harm.” 

“‘ More de fool yous be,” he stuttered in his eagerness. “I lie for any 
one, and to save mine friend, much more den vot is good for me. Do not 
much de truth speak now.” 

“Senor Alcalda,” I said, “I throw myself upon your generosity. I had 
a protection, but it is now on board the ship Admittance. I forgot that I 


should need any on shore. I am an American, but not a dangerous 
one.” 
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“ No, I ’ll swear to that,” Captain Fitch remarked. ‘“ You are one of the 
nicest boys I ever saw,” which was complimentary, if not exactly true. 

“Then you admit, Mr. Alcalda, that I have the power to arrest the gringo 
as a sospechoso?” asked Sanchos. 

“T do not deny that you are authorized to imprison him if you see prop- 
er. I shall not assist in the act, nor prevent you. But I should advise 
you to let him alone, and become a matriculador in proper form.” 

“ Never,” was the surly answer. “ He is my prey, and the pain and hu- 
miliation of this wound shall be repaid by his punishment.” 

“| will go security for the lad’s appearance at any place, at any time, and 
before any court,” said Captain Fitch. “Name the sum desired, and I ’Il 
be responsible for it to the last peso.” 

“Tt is in vain you plead,” was the defiant answer. “There are no longer 
any courts in California,” shouted Sanchos, with a devilish leer of triumph 
en his black, hairy face. ; 

“ What do you mean?” asked half a dozen of the most prominent men, 
among them the alcalda. 

“This is what I mean,” cried the vindictive scamp, as he pulled a second 
paper from his bosom. “All the civil and criminal courts of California are 
closed by the order of General Castro and Pio Pico. Martial law has been 
proclaimed from the north to the south. Here is the pronunciamento 
signed by the gentlemen named. War is now raging, and the soldier steps 
to the front.” 

The alcalda read the paper in-his usual calm manner, while the Mexicans 
in the room looked at each other in mute surprise. They saw forced loans, 
seizure of cattle and horses, and no law but a tyrant’s will, or the caprice of 
s8me pompous officer placed over them. 

“ Dios gracios, will the feast never be served?” muttered the hungry old 
ladies. “It is talk, talk, talk, and the food is spoiling, we know.” 

“1 must bow to the will of the general and his advisers,” the alcalda 
said, rather reluctantly, as I imagined, after a moment's thought. “ The 
lad is in the custody of the agent of the government, and he can do with 
him as he pleases, but I shall immediately write to General Castro, stating 
all the facts of the case, and offering to be personally responsible for the 
boy as long as he remains under my jurisdiction. 1 will send the letter by 
a special courier, with orders to ride day and night uatil the general is 
found. He is probably in Monterey, so I can hope to gt an answer in ten” 
or fifteen days at most. And in the meantime the lad shall have good 
treatment, but he must remain in the custody of Don Sanchos, and I hope 
that he will be considerate and careful of his welfare.” 

“Oh, I will be very tender with the boy,” sneered the Mexican scoundrel. 
“ Bat, to prevent all mistakes, shall lodge him in the calabozo until I re- 
ceive further instructions.” 

“You will not dare to commit him to prison!” cried Captain Fitch, 
speaking English in his excitement. 

“Send one of my shipmates to the calabozo!” roared Scotch Jack. 
“ Blank me if I stands that, you know. Here ’s one who will make a fight 
over it, no matter what you white-livered Mexicans may do about the 
matter.” 

He raised his ponderous right fist, and let it fail upon the face of the 
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nearest follower of Don Sanchos, and the fellow dropped to the floor, with 
blood gushing from his nose. 

Half a dozen knives were drawn, and flashed in the lamp-light, and Jack’s 
days would have been numbered had not the major-domo of Captain Fitch’s 
establishment struck up the arms of the nearest ladrones, gave Jack a vio- 
lent push, that sent him reeling from the room, and then hastily closed the 
door, and prevented the angry men from wreaking their vengeance on the 
sailor. We heard a loud altercation ia the entry, and then all was hushed. 
Scotch Jack had been hustled out of the way, and perhaps pacified with a 
glass of grog, or the promise of one. 

In the mean time Lewey and I had remained passive spectators of the 
scene, for we knew that we could not hope for success in a contest with 
men who would have liked the job of cutting us to pieces at the bidding of 
their leader. Had we been armed with rifles and pistols we could have 
driven the crowd of robbers out of the house in confusion, for they were 
not the men to stand before cold lead and good marksmen. But we had 
only our pocket-knives, and they were useless in the presence of half- 
breeds, who knew how to handle long and keen cuchillos from their child- 
hood. 

Under these circumstances we concluded that it was best to submit to 
the inevitable, although it cost Lewey a groan as he ranged alongside of 
me, and whispered, — 

“Ve can’t fight much now, and you go must, but don’t fear. I stick you 
by, and nebber leave mine dear ami,” and Mr. Fitch also took occasion to 
say, in a low tone, — 

“ Make no resistance, Thom. The scamps have got us in their power 
and can do as they please, but no one shall harm you at present. I am well 
acquainted with General Castro, and will write to him all the facts of the 
case, and secure your liberation. He will soon want some money, and not 
a dollar shall he get from me unless he complies with my request.” 

“ Senor Alcalda,” asked Sanchos, during a moment’s pause, ‘‘is the boy 
my prisoner?” 

“Yes, if you choose to take him,” was the answer. “But I had much 
rather you let him go. I assure that you that he is harmless. He is 
known to all of us.” 

" “ Of that I am the best judge,” was the sullen reply, and then the fellow 
rubbed the scar on his hand, and motioned for his followers to approach. 
“ Seize that boy, and tie his hands so that he can’t use them,” was the or- 
der given. 

The ruffians were only too glad to obey. They approached, with several 
narrow strips of rawhide in their hands, but, just as they were about to 
bind me, Jack, the dog, thought that things had gone far enough, and that 
he would interfere. As one of the men attempted to secure my arms, the 
animal made a powerful leap, and, with an angry growl, fastened his sharp 
teeth in the neck of the ruffian, and held on as though my life depended on 
the power of his jaws. 

Maldito perro de presa!” was the exclamation, and the vaquero reached 
for his long knife, but, before he could lay his hands on it, Lewey sprang 
forward, grasped Jack by the neck, and choked him until he released his 
hold, and then the French lad held the struggling animal in his arms so 
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that none of the injured man’s friends could get at him with a knife, and 
end his earthly career. 

“On with the lashings,” shouted Sanchos. “It is one more charge 
against the sospechoso. You shall be revenged for this, as well as I for 
my injuries.” 

“ Pobrecita muchacho,” murmured the young ladies present, and I have 


THE DOG MADB A POWERFUL LEAP. 


no doubt but that they did pity me, for their faces showed it, and more 
than one shed tears at the cruel treatment I was receiving. 

Two men grasped my arms, and held them behind my back, while a third, 
under Sanchos’ inspection, tied my hands in such shape that I could not 
move them. The lashings cut into the flesh, and were very painful, but I 
did not permit my enemies to see that I was suffering, for I would not let 
them enjoy such a triumph as they counted upon. 
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Lewey said it was a shame, and that he would like to punch the heads of 
the men wno surrounded me, but, as Captain Fitch warned him to keep 
quiet, he was forced to be content, and grumble in French his deep dis- 
pleasure. 

“ Leave everything to me,” the captain said. “I know these scoundrels 
better than you do, and can manage them after a fashion. I will see you 
in the morning, at the calabozo, and you shall find a good breakfast at your 
disposal.” 

“Where to?” asked one of the vaqueros, turning to Sanchos for 
instructions. 

“The calabozo,” was the reply. “ Lead the prisoner along, and see that 
he does not escape.” 

“ Me go too,” Lewey said, “I no lose sight of mine friend.” 

“We will go together,” Captain Fitch remarked. “1 shall not leave the 
lad until he is under lock and key.” 

He turned to his guests, and said simply, — 

“T shall be absent but a short time.” 

Here the old ladies uttered a dismal groan, and looked the consternation 
they felt as they thought of the feast. 

“ But,” continued the captain, “I shall order the supper to be placed 
upon the tables immediately, and request my friend, the alcalda, to preside, 
and act as host, in my absence.” 

“ Bueno,” was the general exclamation, and the old ladies looked as 
though they wanted to give three cheers, while the men muttered a compli- 
ment at the captain’s consideration for their hunger. 

Two of the dirty greasers took my arms so that 1 could not bolt and 
make a run for it, and, with the triumphant Sanchos leading the way, and a 
flank guard of four or five men, Captain Fitch and Lewey following in my 
wake, we left the house where we had expected so much pleasure, and 
passed into the street. A dozen or twenty Indians and low, half-breed 
Mexicans were hovering near the door, waiting for the feast to be over so 
that the remnants would be turned over to them. They only stared at us, 
_ and asked the captain how much longer they would have to hunger for the 

cold viands, the scent of which they were patiently sniffing, at the open 
windows and doors? 

The captain encouraged them to be quiet for a little while longer, and 
assured all that there would be no lack of food, and so passed on. He was 
very pleasant to the crowd, and it was policy on his part to be civil, for he 

. wanted friends just then, and as few enemies as possible. 

The streets were dark, but the houses were lighted, and in some of them 
fandangos were going on. We could hear the twanging of guitars, the 
notes of an occasional harp, and once in a while the shrill yell of some fe- 
male as she tried to amuse her auditory by a song of sentiment and 
love. 

I knew where the calabozo was situated for I had seen it many times 

_ when in town, the tempotary residence of some unfortunate sailor, who had 
attempted ito clean out the villagé, when under the powerful influence of 
aguardiente, and, as a result of his spree, found himself in prison, and com- 

. pelled to pay a fine of five or ten wenn just ay to the amount of 
damage he had committed. 
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Sanchos strode along, his bright-colored serape thrown over his shoul- 
ders, and whisperiag to a minion who appeared to be in his confidence. 
This fellow, as I afterward learned, was Sanchos’ brother Carlos, the next 
wickedest ladrone in California. They were concocting some scheme be- 
tween them, but what it was I could not even guess. But I suspected that 
it boded me no good, if the villains had their own way. 

When we arrived at the prison the keeper was absent, and the only 
signs of life about the premises were the howls and yells of two or three 
drunken Indians, who had been arrested for disturbing the peace, and the 
next day would be flogged, fined, or set to work on the road, just according 
to their pecuniary standing, or that of their friends. 

Some of the men were despatched in various directions to find the keep- 
er, who, in company with his daughter, was attending a fandango, or other 
entertainment, and it was half an hour before the old fellowand girl could 
be hunted up. When he did come he growled at being disturbed, but 
changed his complaints to compliments aiter he saw Captain Fitch, for the 
American was the richest person in San Diego, and was quite free with his 
money, when he had a point to carry. 

“To the devil with you,” the old Mexican said to those who had dis- 
covered his whereabouts. “Why did you not state that the Senor Fitch 
was inquiring forme? I cry your mercy, good sir, for keeping you waiting. 
Take the key, girl, and open the door. Whom do you wish to lock up? 
and what is his crime? Not murder, I hope.” 

“ Worse than that,” reported Saiichos. “It is for being an enemy of our 
glorious republic. He isa traitor to Mexico, and his doom certain death, 
if the charge is proved before a drum-head court-martial.” 

“ So may all the enemies of Mexico perish,” the old jailor said. 

He had formerly served ia the army, and entertained a great opinion of 
the republic, and the responsiblity of his charge. 

The young girl, his only child, opened the heavy door, and I was pushed 
into the building, while the keeper struck a light with flint and steel. An 
oil lamp was then found, the wick picked up until it smoked vilely, and by 
its aid the keeper took a square look at me, and his astonishment was ex- 
pressed on his face. 

“ What the devildo you bring this boy here for?” he demanded, “I 
have seen him a hundred times during the past few years. I have visited 
his ship, and once he gave me some dinner, because I was not cabin com- 
pany. He is no enemy to Mexico. If we are at war with the United States 
our great republic does not measure weapons with a mere muchacho like 
this. Take him away, and God go with you.” 

“ Peace, you old fool,” Sanchos said, in a stern tone. “I am an agent of 
General Castro, and my word here is law. The alcalda has examined my 
papers, and pronounced them correct. There is no power in San Diego 
but such as I choose to exercise. Lock the boy up, and your life shall an- 
swer if he escape.’’ 

“Is this true, Senor Fitch?” the jailor asked, turning to the American, 
or, rather, the man who was formerly an American, for he had become a 
naturalized citizen of California, for the benefit of business interests, which 
were of some magnitude. 

“I regret to state that it is true,” was the quiet response. 
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“Then the more shame for Castro and California,” exclaimed the jailor’s 
daughter, rather a pretty girl, to whom Lewey had been paying a little at- 
tention, regardless of my situation. I thought that I detected him squeez- 
ing her hand, when no one was looking, thus taking a mean advantage of 
me, knowing, as he did, that I could not rebuke him before the crowd. 

“ Hold your tongue, girl,” growled Sanchos. “General Castro is a sol- 
dier, a patriot, and knows what he is doing, and what is for the best inter- 
ests of California. We want no spies or traitors here. Long live the re- 
public, and no mercy to los gringos,” the fellow shouted, and his followers 
took up the cry, and the drunken Indians in the prison, thinking that death 
was staring them in the face, uttered howls of fear, and begged for 
pardon. 

“If the military authorities order me to keep a poor boy confined, I sup- 
pose that I must obey, but it is a maldito shame,” and the jailor cut the 
lashings that bound my arms, and then led the way to a small room, with 
grated window, and, for a wonder, tolerably clean. At least it was well 
ventilated, and there was not such a bad smell as many Mexican prisons 
can boast of. 

“ Not in there,” cried Sanchos, seeing that I was to have an apartment to 
myself. “Let the sospechoso share the calabozo with the rest of the in- 
mates. He must receive no favor at your hands.” 

“ But the prisoners are only Indians, and they are drunk,” pleaded the 
jailor. 

“ So much the better. Put the spy with them, and keep him there until 
I call for him. On your head be his care,” and once more he gently rubbed 
his scar, and motioned for me to enter an apartment that was hot and dirty, 
and reeking with a stench that almost made me sick. The drunken Indi- 
ans were wandering around the room, and howling at intervals, for the pur- 
pose of expressing their sense of grief at the punishment they were likely 
to have doled out to them on the morrow, when arraigned before the alcalda 
for justice. All of them were naked, except breech-cloths, and, with their 
long, coarse hair hanging over their shoulders, and wild, black eyes, they 
did not look fit company for even the most desperate of white criminals, much 
less a boy who had been reared with some regard for Christian principles, 
and felt degraded to have to associate with such scum as was now before 
him. 

“ O senor,” cried the young girl, who began to take more of an interest 
in me, all owing to Lewey’s interference, and soft pressure of the hand, 
“you will not insist that the muchacho shall occupy the same room as 
these wild beasts?” and she looked at Sanchos beseechingly, but the 
Mexican was blind to her blandishments, and deaf to -her entreaties. He 
had resolved that I should suffer all the humiliations it was in his power to 
inflict, to pay for the jab of the boat-hook, and nothing seemed to move his 
pity. 

“I have not offered you money,” Captain Fitch now said, addressing 
Sanchos, “for the reason that I know a high-toned and honest Mexican 
can neither be bribed nor bought.” 

A groan of contempt and doubt from Lewey, a sniff from the young girl, 
and a toss of her head, as though she knew that Captain Fitch was stating 
what he did not believe, just for the purpose of accomplishing his ends. 
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“ But,” continued the captain, still speaking to Sanchos, “I will do this 
much on my own account. Let the boy occupy the vacant room, and I will 
give you fifty dollars tomorrow morning.” 

“ No, senor, he herds with the Indians,” was the firm rejoinder; but this 
was a little more than Dun Carlos Sanchos and his fellows could endure. 
They had come to San Diego to make money, under the leadership of 
Don Antonio, and here was the first chance they had seen to obtain a peso 
at the expense of the residents. They did not like it, and expressed them- 
selves in decided terms on the subject. They wanted vengeance, but dol- 
lars more, and plenty of them, and, now that the silver stream was ready to 
play, and lead to their pockets, the chief of the villains seemed determined 
to turn it aside. They growled, and Sanchos saw that he had made a mis- 
take. His power lay in the hold which he had on the men, He wanted 
money, yet desired revenge much more, but thought, after a moment’s 
hesitation, that he could obtain both. So he spoke in a conciliatory tcne 
as he said, — 

“T have no desire to offend so good a friend to California as Senor Fitch. 
Let him give us the fifty dollars, and the boy can remain a prisoner in the 
single room. Is it a bargain? Have I spoken weil?” tarning to his 
followers. 

“It is bueno,” was the unanimous growl, and Lewey once more squeezed 
the girl’s hand, and she looked pleased at his attentions, and even smiled op 
him. He had a handsome face, and that went a great way in winning her 
favor. She was not the only girl who had been captivated by his good 
looks, and pursuasive tongue, for, F cena he could make love even 
when he did not feel it. 

“The money shall be paid tomorrow,” Captain Fitch said, in reply to 
Sanchos’ questioa. ‘Come to my house and obtain the pesos after break- 
fast.” 

I could only thank the captain for his consideration and kindness, and 
then, as the Indians continued to howl forth their complaints and fears, 
the jailor gave the lamp in keeping of his daughter, took the end of a stout. 
lariat, which must have been used for such cruel purposes, rushed into the 
cell, and began to thrash the inmates over every part of their bodies that 
was most convenient, — heads or haunches, it did not matter much to the 
Mexican. He wanted a quiet life, and was determined to have it, unless 
his strength gave out. 

The Indians dodged from side to side, but all of them received a liberal 
allowance of blows, and, when silence was at length commanded, bleeding 
and bruised, the miserable brutes retreated to a corner, glowered at the 
jailor, and were told to keep quiet for the rest of the nights or there would 
be another raid in their midst, and more stripes. 

The Mexicans looked on, and laughed at the exhibition. They rather 
enjoyed it, for they had no pity for Indians, or any one else, and, when 
peace was restored, and Lewey had squeezed the girl for the last time, prom- 
ising that he would come and see me in the morning, a coarse blanket 
was thrown into my cell by the jailor, a pillow of straw by the young girl, 
the door was locked on me, and I was left to my own reflections, with a 
pipe, tobacco, and a few matches. I filled the pipe, lighted it, curled down 
on the blanket, and in the darkness thought of my desperate situation, and_ 
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wondered how I was to escape from it. Again did I reproach myself for 
leaving the ship, and casting my lot amid strangers, but all through the 
night, when I was awake, I did not utter a murmur against Lewey who had 
induced me to do so, and fell asleep at last in defiance o% the fleas. 

When I awoke it was sunrise, the Indians were quiet, and I could hear 
the sweet voice of the jailor’s daughter, as she moved about the premises, 
singing a love song, and probably thinking of Lewey, his hand-squeezing 
and tender glances. 


No one came to me until nearly seven o’clock, and then the girl unlocked 
the door, and looked into my prison. 


“Caro chico,” I said, “have my friends been here to see me this 
morning ?” 

“ Not yet, muchacho,” she answered. “There is time enough for theme 
What can I do for you this fine day?” 

“Could you give me enough water to wash in, and some to drink?” I 
asked. 


“Yes; but if I should bring it into your cell, will you swear by the holy 
saints not to kiss me?” 

As I had no thought of such an outrage the question set me to thinking, 
and I resolved to be firm, and promise nothing that would in the least com- 
promise me. Besides, I remembered the previous evening’s work, and 
how Lewey had obtained an advantage over me, because 1 was a prisoner, 
with secured hands, and he was free. 

“ Senorita,” I said, “ the saints put temptation in our way so that maw 
kind can be tested, and made good for a great future. Alas, I am a Protes- 
tant, and a heretic, but a just one, so must not disdain the nice and beauti- 
ful things of this world. Do not make me pledge my word, as | fear that I 
shall break it if you come near me, sweetest of Mexican girls.” 

She tossed her head in a coquettish manner, and smilingly showed her 
white, even teeth, but, as she did so managed to ask, — 

-® At least you will promise me one thing if I enter your cell with the 
water?” 

“ Name it, senorita,” I cried. 

“You will take no more than a single kiss. Say that you will not, and I 
shall enter without fear. Ah, if you were as nice as your friend 1 should 
have no doubt. He is so honest and good.” 

I could only groan, and then answered, — 

-“T will not lie, even to a beautiful lady like yourself. 1 fear that the 
saints would never forgive me for such acrime. I will promise nothing.” 

“But surely two kisses will content you? My padre has gone for the 
breakfast, and will not be back for half an hour. If he should return, and 
find me being kissed by a heretic, and a prisoner, he would be very angry. 
Be a good boy, and content yourself with two, or at the most three. But if 
youare quick, and do not dwell too long upon my lips, four. Iam firm at the 

last number. I feel sure that your companion, who was here last night, is 
a much more modest boy than you, and not nearly as greedy. He would 
be contented with one, and think himself fortunate. But you— I do not 
know what to make of you,” 

“ Bring the water, dulce,” I cried, and, before she could turn to obey, I 
had slipped my arm around her waist, and stolsn half a dozenkisses. Then 
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she broke away from my embrace, and pretended the indignation she did 
not feel. 

“ I am ashamed of you,” she cried, while her dark eyes sparkled with the 
fun she was having, and her bruno cheeks showed the warm blood as it 
leaped through her veins, and dyed neck and shoulders with a deep crim- 
son. Then she ran away, as if in anger. 

But after a few moments’ delay she returned with an earthen jug of water, 
a calabash to wash in, a towel, such as it was, for it looked as if cut froma 
second-hand grain bag, and a cracked cup to drink from. Then she left 
me alone for a while, to make my toilet, and, even before 1 had completed 
it, the young lady came to my room to shake up the blankets, and to tell 
me that coffee would be served in a little while, and, if I wanted anything 
more substantial, I would have to wait until Captain Fitch sent food from 
his house, for her breakfast would consist of tortillas and fruit, and she 
supposed I was not accustomed to such slender repasts. 

“Tf you will let me drink my coffee in company with yourself and father I 
should not care for much else,” I whispered, as she accidentally passed 
near me. 

“ Look here,” the girl cried, as she suffered my arm to remain around her 
waist, and gazed steadily into my eyes, “I am afraid that you are a bold, 
bad young man, and I do not feel safe with you in the calabozo all 
alone.” 

“You forget the Indians,” I remarked. “ There afe three of them in the 
large room.” 

“ They are asleep, and the door is locked,” was the prompt reply. 

“There is no fear. Your padre will soon arrive,” I urged. 

“Not for fifteen minutes as yet, and if I should scream who could hear 
me? The saints protect me, but it is a fearful thing to be in the house all 
alone with a heretic, a man who does not believe in the church, the holy 
Virgin, and a candid confession,” 

“ You can lock me up in the cell. I swear to you that I will not resist if 
you are disposed to do so. I am a good lad, and mean no harm to any 
one,” | asserted, in a positive manner, for I did not know but that she 
might be a little timid, on account of the treatment she had received, and 
yet I had kissed her but six times, in the most innocent manner possible. 

“No,” she said, in a determined tone, “I will not turn the key on you. 
I think you~bad, but I remember that a prisoner is always entitled to pity, 
and so I can keep you at arm’s length, and expend some of my sympathy on 
your unhappy condition at the same time, for, do yon know, I think Don 
Sanchos means to have you shot, and, if you should be killed, I declare to 
the saints that I would cry my eyes out. I heard the miserable tell his 
companions that if you escaped the gallows a bullet would end your career. 
He is a bad man, also, but ever so much worse than you. There is no tell- 
ing how quick you will be led to death, and, as such may be the case today 
or tomorrow, you can kiss me just once for friendship’s sake.” 

She put up her pretty lips for the kiss, but failed to rebuke me when I 
captured four or five. I could not stop to count them. 

“ Now | know that you are bad,” the jailor’s daughter remarked, but she 
did not make an effort to break away from my arms, although I could see 
that she had one ear toward the door, as though on the watch for the foot- 
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steps of her father. “Oh, what a miserable life I should lead if you were 
my husband,” the girl remarked suddenly. 

This was coming to close quarters, and getting a little more sympathetic 
than I bargained for. I had not thought of the little girl as a wife. In fact 
I had never spoken to her until the night previous. She seemed disposed 
to push matters to a crisis, and win me in an off-handed manner, if it was 
possible. 

“ Why do you think I should not make a good husband?” I asked, a lit- 
tle nettled at the insinuation. 

She blushed a rosy red, and held down her head, as she answered, — 

“ Because you want to kiss me all the time, and, if we were married you 
might pay too much attention to other girls instead of your wife, whom the 
blessed saints gave you, sanctioned by the priest. Oh, J am afraid when I 
think you would break my heart, for I know that you could not be true. 
Men never are. They don’t care to kiss their loving little mates, but wo- 
men who are not their wives.” 

It seemed to me that the girl was doing the wooing, and that I should 
find myself engazed before I knew it, unless i was very cautious. 

“Americans,” I said, as soon as I could think of something to say, 
“make the best husbands in the world. They are constant, always true, 
and loving. It is rarely they flirt.” 

“ Then,” the eager girl cried, as she put up yd lips to be kissed, “1 will 
marry no one but an American, and you are one.” 

This was a little more than I had expected, and I did not know how I 
was to extricate myself from the difficult position ia which I found myself 
placed, for, as a general thing, I would not advise prisoners in a foreign 
country to make an enemy of the jailor’s daughter, if it is possible to retain 
her as a friend. There are many chances for her to make your lot an un- 
comfortable one if so disposed. All this I knew, so did not feei like wound- 
ing the girl’s self-respect, or her maidenly pride, if I could avoid it. But 
marriage was out of the question, for, if 1 was to wed any one, I must take 
little Anita, of Ranche Refugio, to whom | had pledged my heart and hand 
months before. But the young lady who was now standing by my side did 
not know it, and I was well satisfied to keep her in ignorance of the fact, or 
until I left my prison a free man, or was removed to some other. While I 
was framing some masculine story in my mind, so as to keep the girl good- 


tempered and friendly, I heard heavy footsteps on the street, near the 
zo. 


“ Go in your cell,” the young lady whispered. “It may be Don Sanchos, 
and if he should see you free would not like it. He might think that I had 
allowed you to make love to me, and that is always injurious to a poor girl’s 
reputation.” 

She pushed me into the cell, locked the door, and then unfastened the 
outer one, and threw it open. I heard a person enter the prison, and soon 
distinguished the sound of Dun Sanchos’ voice, asking in gruff tones about 
the manner in which I had passed the night, and if I was safely confined in 
the calabozo. 

“ How should I know?” answered the girl. “I have enough to do with- 
out attending to the prisoners. The boy may escape for all that | care, I 
am sure that he will give us enough trouble before he is discharged., 
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Here, take the key, and look in at him if you want to, but see that he does 
not rush past you, and go clear.” 

“No fear of that,” was the confident answer. “ He is unarmed, and I 
have my knife, and can cut him to pieces before he gains the door.” 

This was good news for me, for I had thought for a moment of making a 
bold strike for liberty, but now I concluded that I had better remain where 
I was, and take no risks. 

The ruffian took the key from the girl’s hand, unlocked the door, and, zs 
I looked up from my reclining position, pretending to be just awakened, I 
saw the evil face of Sanchos, and in his right hand he held a long knife, as 
if prepared to use it in case I threatened violence. 

I believe that the scamp would have rejoiced had I shown fight just at 
that moment, for he could have killed me easily, but I remained motionless, 
and did not speak, as he regarded me with savage joy in his dark eyes. — 

“You are still here,” he said. 

I did not speak. 

“Caramba! am I an oso, that I should not be spoken to?” was the 
fierce exclamation. ‘“ Dog of a Yankee, do you know who I am?” 

Still no answer from my lips, for I knew that if I spoke I should say 
something to enrage him much more than if I kept silent. 

The ruffian took one step into the cell, and Heaven knows what his in- 
tentions were. He might have thought how pleasant it would be to drive 
his long knife into my heart, and so end his plan for revenge at once and 
forever, or he may have desired to test me, and see if I was game enough 
to stand his wild threats. But, before Sanchos could further insult and 
threaten me, the old jailor returned, and, as he entered the room, his daugh- 
ter sprang forward, laid her hand on Sanchos’ shoulder, and pulled him 
back. 

“ You have no right in this cell,” she said. “All prisoners must be in- 
terviewed in the presence of a witness, and in the main room. My father 
will tell you that suck: is the law.” 

Sanchos allowed himself to be pushed from the cell, but I doubt if he 
would have moved had not the old jailor put in an appearance, and sup- 
ported his-daughter’s position. 

The door of my prison was closed and locked, but, as the keyhole was as 
large as a baby’s fist, I could look through it, and see all that was going on 
in the living-room of the jail. The Mexican held a whispered conversation 
with the keeper, and pointed in my direction several times, as though to 
charge upon the man the importance of being vigilant, and seeing that I did 
not escape. Then he took his departure, and the girl and her father sat 
down to a scanty breakfast of coffee, bread, and fruit. 

“ Hullo,” I shouted through the keyhole. “Am I not to have anything 
to eat this morning? Am to be left to starve while you feast on all the 
luxuries of the town?” 

“ Patience,” said the old man. “ Your breakfast is to come from the 
kitchen of the Senor Fitch. The cooks of his house were up late last 
night, and the lazy ladrones have not stirred themselves as yet. All in 
good time, muchacho. My girl here will not let you suffer. She has a 
warm heart for all good-looking prisoners, especially when they are white 
gringos.” 
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“Just as though I cared for the enemies of Mexico,” cried the girl, with 
a toss of her head. “ I love my country, and not those who seek to destroy 
it.” 

This I thought was rather refreshing, considering all that had passed be- 
tween us since the girl was stirring, but, as I supposed she knew her own 
business best, did not not think it prudent to cavil at her words, or to re- 
mind her of having hinted she would like me for a husband. Sol returned 
to my blankets and pipe, and wondered at the duplicity of women, especial- 
ly Mexican women, when holding confidential relations with a father, and a 
lover hearing all that was said. 

The old jailor finished his breakfast, lighted a cigarette, smoked it quite 
calmly, and with a certain dignity, then unlocked the door of the cell where 
the Indians were confined, stirred them out of their profound slumbers, 
with the aid of a piece of reata, striking to the right and left, I judged by 
the sound of blows, and at last the whole gang of vagabonds were driven 
into the street, and from thence to some court, where the alcalda, I presume, 
passed sentence on the lot, for they did not return to the calabozo, so the 
place was free from their yells and stench the rest of the day. 

The young lady removed the few dishes, and was singing a little for her 
own amusement, and provoking me to wish that I was with her, when I 
heard a well-known bark, and into the room bounded Jack, and following 
him was Lewey, but he did not have in his hands the breakfast that I stood 
so much in need of. 

“ You here?” asked the girl, as Lewey entered the room. “I was in 
hopes that I should never again see you. Look at my hand. Gracias dios, 
but last night I thought you would squeeze it all out of shape, and the po- 
brecita muchacho, the sospechoso, looking at us all the time. You are a 
maldito hombre, and I believe you to be bad, very bad.” 

Confound the girl. She had used the same words tome. Did she have 
a regular formula for all the young men she flirted with ? 

“ Ah, caro mio,” that bad friend of mine exclaimed, “tow could I help 
pressing the smallest and most delicate hand in all San Diego?” 

And then the impudent lad put an arm around her weil-developed waist, 
bent his head, and kissed her lips a dozen times or more, before he stopped 
to take breath. 

This was a little more than I could endure. It was bad enough to be a 
prisoner, but to be confined in a cell, and peek through a large keyhole, and 
see your best friend kissing a pretty girl,one whom you thought a little 
spoony on yourself, was altogether too much. I kicked at the door, and 
yelled like one of the drunken Indians the night before. 

“ Wretch,” I shouted indignantly, “is that the way you show your friend- 
ship? Forshame! Or are you lost to all sense of honor?” 

Instead of replying, and desisting from his detestable exhibition, the 
French lad simply winked one of his blue eyes in my direction, and then re- 
newed the kissing, and, confound the girl, she seemed to like it, for 1 heard 
her murmur in very low tones, — 


“I am afraid you areabad man. I don’t believe your friend would be 
guilty of such improprieties.” 

Confound the little coquette. She was repeating the very words to 
Lewey that she had used to me only an hour before. 
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“ Ah, he is not a good man like me,” the most perfidious of friends said. 
“ Heis not the same devoted lover I would be. He kisses a girl, and soon 
forgets her. ij never forget the sweet face of a women I love,” and then 
he kissed her some more, and the sight nearly drove me frantic. Once 
more | kicked at the door, and yelled out a strong protest. 

“ Vile son of France,” I cried, “let me out of this so that I can punch 
your head. Is this the friendship that you profess for me?” 

I spoke in English, so the girl did not understand me, but, even if I had 
addressed her in the native tongue, I don’t believe that she would have paid 
any attention to me, for the lady only clung the closer to Lewey, and man- 
aged to lisp, — 

“ | should be fearful if you were my husband. I don’t believe that you 
would be true and constant. You might flirt with other women, and break 
my heart.” 

This was a little too much for human endurance. I wondered how many 
more men she had spoken to in the same way, and with the like tokens of 
affection. I gave the heavy oak door, studded with spike-heads, a desper- 
ate kick, and said, in a tone of deep contempt, — 

“Oh, bah! don’t you believe a word she says, Lewey.” 

“1m attendin’ to dis ding,” was the consoling reply. “ You attends to 
your business, and I.look arter mine. You keeps cool, and goes to sleep, 
and not roar like von calf vot is hungry,” and then the wretch took another 
kiss, and squeezed the girl a little more energetically. 

“I am one of those men,” said the scamp, speaking to the grl in Span- 
ish, “ that loves once and forever. With such a little beauty as you for a 
wife what more could a man desire? I should not care to look on any wo- 
maa but you, to kiss no one but you, and thus we could go through life, 
hand in hand, and never a word of dissention between us.” 

I could not repress a groan at hearing such heartless lying from a young 
man who had French blood in his veins, and, consequently, thought it gal- 
lant and becoming to make love to every pretty face that crossed his path. 
He was so different from me that I wondered why he had not learned a 
more correct course of conduct. 

*O you wretch,” I cried through the keyhole, “stop your yarns and love- 
making. You make me sick with such stupid lies,” while the young girl 
seemed to place full confidence in all he said, and actually put up her lips for 
an extra kiss, as a reward for the pretty words he had uttered. 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ 1 could love you much better than your friend. He is 
so cold and distant, and pays no attention to the young girls that he 
meets.” 

This was good. The woman was as big a story-teller as the Frenchman. 
I thought the pair well matched. 

“ He is an Americano,” Lewey said in a tender tone. ‘* He belongs toa 
country dat is cold as its religion. The Americanos are like ice, which 
you never saw, and can form no idea of. Vhen dey talk of love a fire is 
needed to heat their words or they would freeze. But a Frenchman is as 
de sun at noonday, and as such he alvays remains.” ' 

“]£ you keep on that way much longer I shall need no breakfast,” I 
exclaimed. “As it is, I ’m sick at my stomach hearing such trash as you 
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utter. Let upon the love-making business, and get me out so that I can 
have a share.” 


“ Mine friend,” asked Lewey, “do you cink I ’m doing all dis to please 
mineself? ” 

“ Well, it looks confoundedly like it as far as I can judge,” I answered. 
“ At least you might have the decency to get out of the range of the key- 
hole, so that I cannot see all that is going on before me. Now I under- 
stand the value of your friendship. It is to kiss pretty girls, and keep me 
locked up, so that I can’t have ashow. For shame on you. I would not 
treat you in such a scurvy manner.” 

“If you dinks I puts mineself to all dis trouble for de sake of de fille you 
is mistaken much,” Lewey said. “It is for your good dat I does all dese 
mean dings,” and then he kissed the girl again, because she expected it, 
and the fellow did not seem to shrink from the task, as though it was a 
disagreeable one. . 

“ How is kissing the girl going to help me?” I asked. 

“You vill vait and see. Allin good time. I does much for mine ami, 
and I gets no danks for it, so it appears.” 

Just at this moment two peons appeared with a basket that contained a 
pot of hot coffee, some bread, and cold meats, all sent from the kitchen of 
Captain Fitch. The lovers separated, and the girl took the key of my 
door, and unlccked it, and then Lewey threw his arms around my neck, and 
embraced me. 

“I vork as hard as ebber I can for you,” he said. “Ah, vot vould not I 
do for you?” 

I did not feel good-natured, so failed to respond to his greeting as readily 
as I might have done. I had seen too much. Besides, the girl was dis- 
tant and cold, and seemed like a different person from the one I had joked 
with in the morning. She treated me more like a prisoner, as though re- 
joiced to show her power. 

“‘ Now eat your breakfast,” my friend said, “and den ve vill smoke our 
pipes, and talk of de dings dat vill interest us. You is ina bad vay, but ve 
hopes for de best. De dog of a Sanchos is a vile man, and vants your life, 
but de Cap’en Fitch send a courier off dis bery mornin’, and he vite to Gen- 
eral Castro, and de alcalda do de same. But drink your coffee, and not 
talk all de time.” 

I had not spoken a word, except to the dog Jack. The animal was so de- 
lighted to see me that I had bestowed more attention on him than Lewey. 
However, as I was hungry, and the breakfast was a good one, I soon fin- 
ished it, then lighted my pipe, and prepared for a long talk. 

“The Americano must go into his cell again,” the girl said, as soon as 
the peons had departed with the basket and dishes. “It is against the 
rules of the prison for any one to be here, except the keepers and 
visitors.” 

Lewey winked, and whispered, — 

“ Leave her to me. I understand vomen, and you don’t. You believes 
all dat dey tells you. But me, bah! I discounts ninety per cent, and den 
makes a little profit.” 

He turned to the girl, and put on a sweet smile, as he said, — 

“ If my friend must go into de cell, I shall follow, for I have much to tell 
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him. Think, caro mio, of locking us both up, vhen ve can be more com- 
fortable here, and we swear dat no effort shall be made to escape.” 

The young jailor saw that there was no chance for a further téte-a-téte 
with Lewey, and, as she could exchange a few words with him while in the 
reception-room, but none if locked up, readily consented to break the rules, 
only stipulating that if any one should come to the door I could run to my 
cell, have the key turned, and was not to come out until all danger was 
passed. This suited us, and we readily agreed to it, for we did not know 
when Sanchos would again drop in to see how I was enjoying my imprison- 
ment. 

“ Now,” said Lewey, after our pipes were lighted, “ you vill understand 
vy I makes love to de girl.” 

“I understand nothing of the kind,” I answered, a little testily. 

“ Vell, you vill, if you listens to me in patience, and not scowl like a pi- 
rate. In de fust place, you is here.” 

“ Confound you, I know that well enough without being told of it.” 

“Dat is right. Dar are some peoples dat has to be told many times, and 
den dey no understand much. Now out of dis you is to go, and dis bery 
night.” 

“T can understand all that. But how is it to be accomplished?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“ Ah, here comes in de finesse of de vise man. You may have noticed 
dat I make a little love to de fille?” 

An indignant puff of smoke-from my pipe was the only answer. 

“Vell, it vas all for you dat I does it. She now dinks dat I vants to mar- 
ry her. I let her dink so ebber so much, but I is no fou. I is a French- 
man, and knows bery vell vot I talks about. Tonightdar is one big fandan- 
go in de town, and de jailor go see it, and dance. All de old men do dat, 
and de older dey am de more dey like it, if dey has a bonne fille to squeeze 
for de partner. He no hab vife, and he sure to go. I tell de daughter to 
stay at home, and I come see her, and court her much. Den I promise her 
eberyding if she let mine friend out, and she vill. I knows de vomen, and 
just vot dey vill do. If she no consent, I take de key, and unlock de door, 
and avay ve goes.” 

“ But how shall we get away from the town?” I asked. 

“Nebber you minds. I take cares of all dat. Vonce out of dis place, 
and Sanchos and his gang no lookin’ on, I find de vay for escape. You 
leaves all to me, and no hint to de girl dat I am not a good boy, and means 
all dat I says. Ah, mon ami, I does much for your sake, and many disa- 
greeable dings. 

“Does Captain Fitch know of your designs ?” I asked. 

“Yes. He talk vid me all dis mornin’ on de subject, and he laugh and 
approve. Nice man dat, and see great vay ahead.” 

“ But where are we to go if I make my escape?” I questioned. 

“ To de hide-house.” 

“ Why, that is the very place they would seek for us,” I remonstrated. 

“ Yes, I know, and Captain Fitch know,” was the confident answer. 
“But in dat hide-house Sanchos and his men no dare to come if ve say 
stand off.” 

“ And Scotch Jack, what will he have to offer on the subject?” I asked, 
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for it was important that the master of the hide-house should be with us, and 
help protect us. 

“He all right. Dis mornin’ he vake up all sober, and den ve gives him 
one big drink of aguardiente, and tell him to go to de beach, and get all 
ready for us tonight, and he swear dat he vill blow de head off de greaser 
dat comes near him. De government is bound by de treaty, you know, to 
protect de property of all foreigners in case of var, and dar is vhere ve vill 
hab ’em.” 

“Ts that true? or is it a bit of imagination on your part, Lewey ?” 

“ Captain Fitch say dat, and not me. He know eberyding, so I s’pose it 
is true. But darisone ding more. We alcalda say ve must be matricula- 
dored if ve stay here in de country, and dat he has sent vord to General 
Castro dat ve has announced our determination to become citizens of de 
State. Dat is bad, but one oath dat you no intend to keep much no hurt 
any one, much less you and me. Ve forget him in a little vhile, if ve vants 
to.” 

“What does Captain Fitch advise on the subject?” I asked. 

“ He vink one eye, and say it is good for us; much better dan bein’ shot 
as a spy by de rascal Sanchos, and his men. De alcalda come here dis 
arternoon, and make vou take de oath, and sign de paper. Only dink, ina 
little vile ve can be full-grown greasers. Yes, ve must take de swear, and 
do de best ve can.” 

“ The oath you mean, Lewey.” 

“Vell, it is de same ding, I s‘pose. I swear all de day if dey vant me. 
Alvays do, mine friend, as de party vot is strongest vants you to, and den 
you vill hab no trouble.” 

I thought the matter over for a while, and at last concluded to be regis- 
tered, as the preliminary for full citizenship, which could be accomplished 
in the course of time, if we were persistent in our demands for the precious 
boon. 

At the same time there was one advantage in being matriculadored. We 
could exhibit our certificates in any part of California, and take up a section 
of land, five miles square, if we desired as much, and settle on it, and, after 
the lapse of time, receive a clear title from the Mexican government. The 
only stipulations made were the usual ones, — actual settlement on the 
property, and the raising of grain and cattle. California, at the time, was 
the most liberal country in its grants to foreigners that the sun ever shone 
on, and the acres given away were the best in the world, near large rivers, 
like the Sacramento or the American, with tablelands that extended for 
miles in all directions, and with not a stone on thousands of rods that was 
as large as a filbert. The soil was a dark loam, that extended downward 
for many feet, and the only disagreeable feature was the occasional over- 
flow in the rainy season. But there were higher lands, just as good, and 
not subject to inundations, and those were usually selected, but the United 
States government made short labor with some of the claims, when: the 
American Commission got to work on titles, and the just had to suffer with 
the unjust. Old families were ruined, for they had not always taken out 
deeds in a proper form, hardly thinking it worth their trouble, as land was 
of no value before annexation to the United States. Then the speculators 
hungered for farms which did not belong to them, and they scooped in all 
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that they could lay their hands on, and proved by forgery and perjury that 
they possessed old Mexican grants, and sometimes the commissions passed 
them. 

All of these things, or, rather, the advantages, passed through my mind, 
ana I said that I would matriculador, or sign what the alcalda required. I 
had hardly given my consent, when we heard some one at the door, and I 
darted into my cell, and the girl locked me up, and then gave Lewey a kiss 
before she admitted the new-comer, who was no less a person than the al- 
calda, accompanied by Don Sanchos, the latter to see that I took the oath 
of allegiance in proper form, and signed my name to the same. 

Lewey exchanged a few words with the new-comers, and then the official 
ordered the young girl to uniock my cell, and ccnduct me to his presence. 
Sanches scowled at me as | entered the room, and looked the disappoint- 
ment that he appeared to feel, for he had not supposed I would take the 
steps I did to secure myself from his persecution. To be sure, he could 
keep me imprisoned until General Castro was heard from, but he had no 
power to have me shot or hanged, without a formal trial, and that he was 
not disposed to du, as he knew nothing could be proved against me, and his 
charge of my being a spy must fall to the ground. 

“ Well, muchacho,” the alcalda said, “I understand that you desire to 
matriculador. The Senor Fitch thinks you had better do so, and I can see 
no objections.” 

“Let him understand one thing,” interrupted Sanchos, with an evil 
glance. “If he registers he will be liable to military duty, and have to 
serve with the Mexican army if called upon, or be treated as a traitor to the 
State.” 

“ Will I have to act against the forces of my own country?” I asked, a 
little staggered by the information. 

“Yes, just as freely as a Mexican-born citizen,” was the alcalda’s 
answer, 

“Vot care you?” whispered Lewey, in English, “You no shoot vell 
enough to harm any one. Me! Oh, I swear to anyding ven it suits me to 
do. Let us get out of dis, and trust to de good luck for de next time. You 
hear me make de love to de girl, and dell her strange dings? Vell, dat is 
vorse much dan takin’ one stupid oath, vot no one cares for.” 

“ What are you saying?” asked Sanchos, speaking to the free-thinking 
French boy, suspicious of words which he could not understand. 

“1 tell him dat I vill take de oath at de same time,” was the prompt an- 
swer. “Votcare 1? A Mexican is as brave and good as a Frenchman or 
Yankee any time.” 

Sanchos was not quite satisfied with the explanation, but he grunted his 
approval of the sentiment, while the alcalda smiled, as if he could testify in 
any court of justice that the words were correct, and such as would meet 
with approval in any part of the world. 

“ ] will take the oath,” I said, but resolved to nies a mental reservation 
that none of my people should be injured by the course which I was obliged 
to pursue to save my life. 

The alcalda produced his papers, and then Lewey and I raised our right 
hands, swore that we would bear allegiance to Mexico, and do all that we 

could to confourd her enemies. 
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“ Now sign the papers, and the deed is done,” the official said. 

The jailor’s daughter produced pen and ink, after some little trouble, 
showing that they were seldom used at the calabozo to record the titles of 
committed or discharged prisoners, and then the alcalda arose, and held 
out his hand to the new candidates for citizenship, or as soon as we had 
signed our names to the document he did so. 

“May you defend the honor of Mexico as readily as you would that of 
. the countries to which you formerly belonged,” the official said, and we 

: shook hands on it, but did not do so with much gusto. Lewey looked upon 
the whole matter as a good joke, and even smiled and winked at the girl, 
when he thought no one was watching him. 

“ Have you concluded, Senor Alcalda?” asked Sanchos, as soon as the 
official had finished his pretty little speech. 

“ Yes, senor,” with a wave of his thin, dark hand. 

“ Then let me say a few words, for they are important,” and the scoundrel 
laughed in my face, and then caressed the scar on the back of his hand, 
with a zeal that was full of meaning. “The boys have announced their in- 
tention of becoming citizens of Mexico. They have signed matriculadors. 
They are now registered under the laws of the State and country.” 

“ Yes, certainly, senor. But what then?” demanded the alcalda, look- 
ing the surprise he felt. 

“ Only this, Senor Alcalda. Read one more paper that I had the honor 
to receive from the hands of General Castro and Pio Pico, I did not deem 
it prudent to present it last night, when I gave you the others, for certain 
reasons best known to myself. I suspected just what has taken place, and 
wished for the result.” 

The alcalda opened the document, and from it we learned that the trusty 
and beloved Don Antonio Sanchos was empowered to raise, impress, and 
gather together all the able-bodied Mexicans he might deem proper to se- 
lect, enroll them in the army, and forward them to Monterey as soon as 
possible, to act against the treacherous los Americanos. 

This was a stunner. We saw the trap into which we had fallen, but it 
was too late for retreat. The fellow had drawn us along for his own pur- 
poses, and now we were in his power more than ever, for the State was un- 
der martial law, and Sanchos was its representative in San Diego, all civil 
| courts being set aside for the time being. , 
| N “ You would not take the boys away from this place, would you?” the 

alcalda asked, as he returned the paper to its owner. 

“Is this document correct?” Sanchos cried, not heeding the question, 
and tapping the paper with the fingers of his maimed hand. 

“It is,” was the quiet answer. 

“And you acknowledge the power that it gives me?” the scoundrel 
demanded. 

“Yes,senor. I dare throw no impediments in your course. You are su- 
preme here, under martial law. I must obey, or resign my office,” the 
alcalda said. 

“That you will not do, for I forbid it, and, if you should persist, I will 
arrest you as an enemy of the State, and forward you to Monterey for trial. 
Better be with me than against me.” 


The official was silent. He saw that he had an unscrupulous villain to 
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deal with, and desired to save his own life, and that of his friends. Be- 
sides, the aicalda was a rich man, and knew what it was to be squeezed by 
the leading men of his State. He did not desire to lose anything he held 
most dear just for the sake of two gringo boys. He would have helped us 
if he could without danger to himself, just because he was naturally kind- 


hearted, and desired to oblige Captain Fitch, who really had an interest 
in us. 


At this instant the old jailor returned to his charge, haviag been gossip- 
ping all the morning with the neighbors, and to him the military agent ad- 
dressed himself. 

“ Lock these boys up, and see that they do not escape. I shall hold you 
responsible for their safe keeping,” Sanchos said, pointing to Lewey and 
myself. 


“ Do you mean to imprison me?” the French lad asked, a little anxious 
for the first time during the day. 

“Yes. You and your friend are conscripted for the Mexican army. In 
a few days I shall have the pleasure of forwarding you to headquarters, at 
Monterey, in company with such others as I shall select. My brother Car- 
los will have charge of the squad, and he is not a person to be trifled with. 
Lock the lads up.” 

“You are the meanest, blankest cur in all California,” Lewey cried, in a 
paroxysm of rage, speaking in Spanish, but the Mexican only smiled, and 
rubbed his scarred hand. 

“ Did you think that you were to escape all revenge for the injury you in- 
flicted upon me at San Francisco?” asked Sanchos. “Do you remember 
how you pulled my hair, and banged my head, in the boat?” 

“Yes, and I wish that I had been ten times more rude,” was the frank 
exclamation of the French lad. “We let you off too easily that time. If 
we have another chance you shall not escape so lightly.” 

“Do you threaten me, you French dog?” asked Sanchos, and, as he 
spoke, raised his hand, and aimed a blow at the flushed face of my friend, 
but Lewey dodged, and countered on the dark visage of the Mexican, and 
then blood flowed from his nosein large drops, and the fellow reeled, and 
would have fallen had he not caught at the table for support. 

But in an instant the Mexican had recovered himself. He reached for 
the long knife that he carried in the legging -of his right leg, drew it, and 
would have stabbed my friend to the heart if the young girl had not sprang 
forward. She knew what her countryman was capable of, and, as she 
threw her arms around his form, s0 that he could not use his hands, she 
skrieked to her father, — 

“ For the love of God lock the muchacho in his cell, and put the key in 
your pocket. If you do not there will be murder committed here.” 

The father understood the situation, and so did the alcalda and myself. 
We all seized the struggling, wild, maddened Frenchman, and dragged him 
to the cell, and then the jailor turned the great key, and we were safe for 
the time being, but could hear Sanchos uttering fearful oaths of what he 
would do to us when the proper time arrived, and thus cursing left the cala- 
bozo to consult with his associates. 

“ He is a big coward,” Lewey said, as the fellow left the prison, in com- 
pany with the alcalda. “I could vip him vid one hand, if he no use de 
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knife. You know it vas his brudder Carlos dat fire at us last night, vile ve 
is on de vay to San Diego. I hear ’em talk it ober, and dat Sanchos scold 
*cos he no shoot better. Dey is a bad lot, and it vould hab been much bet- 
ter if ve had stuck to de old ship, and let de girls go to dunder.” 

. I thought so also, yet did not express my sentiments in the same 
manner. 

“ But you trust to me,” the confident Lewey exclaimed. “I do much for 
you. I eben make love to de girl, and you see how I succeed ven I com- 
mences. Oh, yes, I throws mineself avay for you,” and the boy sighed, 
then lighted his pipe, and we had a good smoke, and went to sleep for an 
hour or two. 

During the afternoon Captain Fitch called to see us, and advised us to 
be patient, for he had great hopes of buying our discharge from military 
service, and, when Lewey hinted to him that we intended to effect our es- 
cape that very night, and make the best of our way to the hide-house, he 
did not offer any objections, except to say that he could not furnish us with 
horses, as such an act would be equivalent to bringing down the wrath of 
Sanchos and his gang on his head. We would have to travel on foot, and 
then he recommended that we get on board an American vessel, and leave 
the coast as soon as possible. He would forward our money to any point 
we might designate, or give it to us in doubloons at the hide-house, pro- 
vided we succeeded in reaching the place in safety. 

This we agreed to, and then the gentleman promised us some dinner at 
five o'clock, and left us. He sent the food, as agreed upon, and, after he 
had partaken of all we wanted, we lighted our pipes, and waited for 
darkness. 

We could hear the old jailor dressing for the fandango, and urging his 
daughter to go with him, but she complained of a dolor de cabeza, and so 
excused herself. Then, with directions to keep an eye on the prisoners, 
the old fellow ambled off, and the young girl commenced singing, to show 
that she had her own thoughts for company, and did not desire anything 
better. 

“ Now, mine ami, you shall see de sacrifices dat I makes for you,” and, 
putting his mouth to the keyhole, Lewey commenced sighing forth the most 
ardent protestations of love that the young girl had ever listened to in her 
short and uneventful existence, and, confound the fellow, he put so much 
life in his prayers that I believe he rather liked it, and thought it not such 
disagreeable work as he pretended. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
BY L. A. SAVARY. 


AITH is the barque that bears us on our way}; 
Hope is the helmsman, uttering words of cheer; 
Love is the polar star, whose fulgent ray 
Guides to safe harbor o’er the seas of Fear, 
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ALICE THORNE’S HERO. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


will be sure to remember, father? ” 

and Alice Thorne’s blushing face 
was half lifted to her father’s as she slipped 
a dainty little letter, about as broad as the 
two soft white fingers that held it, into her 
father’s pocket. 

Gilbert Thorne took the pretty fingers be- 
tween his palms a moment and then carried 
them reverently and tenderly to his lips. 

“What a dear, gallant papa!” Alice said 
laughingly, but a soft flush came into her 
face, and her eyes grew suddenly misty. 
Then slipping one arm to his shoulder she 
leaned forward and for just a moment rested 
her cheek on his breast. A moment, and 
then a kiss as soft and tender as a lover’s 
fell on his lips. 

“ My Alice! how can I give youup?” her 
father said in a grave, anxious voice. “Who 
will be anxious about many things like my 
little Martha? And, above all, who will 
bear with my poor Aleck as she has done? 
But all this is selfish, and Heaven knows, 
my child, that your happiness is more to me 
than my own,” he added earnestly. 

“But—but it will not be for two years 

et, father,” she said hesitatingly. * Walter 
fos got his own way to make in the world, 
and he is ambitious. Indeed, father dear, 
1’m not quite sure that he will want your little 
Martha even then.” 

Mr. Thorne drew a long sigh of relief, 
and the anxious look faded out of his face. 

“Two years,” he said dreamily, “two 

ears!” his fingers turning involuntarily the 
ey of the little biack trunk setting on the 
table before him. “If I am successful in 
this as I am almost sure I shall be, Walter 
Brent shall have no portionless bride when 
he takes my girl.” 

This he said ‘more to himself than to her, 
Alice knew by the absent look in his face, 
and so did not reply, but stood watching 
him, a faint shadow growing over the sun- 
niness of‘her face. 

Gilbert Thorne took them up, one after 
another in a reverent, worshipful way—those 
oddly shaped bits of wood, with curious 
wheels and springs and pulleys in embryo— 
and the absent, absorbed look deepened on 
his tace. 

“Father dear,” and Alice touched his 
arm, “you see it is half an hour to train 
time, and you have to go by the office to 
post my letter.” 

“ Certainly, dear,” and the precious bits 
of wood were quickly replaced, and the 


little trunk carefuliy locked. “ But Tam so 
sure of this, my girl, and it means so much 
to me, — success !” 

The quiet face cf Gilbert Thorne flushed, 
and the thin nostriis dilated, while a faint 
tremor stirred the tender, sensitive lips. 

“You will be home certainly by Saturday 
night?” Alice asked, as she walked down 
to the gate under the shadow of the cool, 
silvery poplars whose daintily frosted leaves 
shimmered like stars against the pure, ex- 
quisite blue of the summer sky. 

“ Yes,” he replied mechanically, then add- 
ed with sudden earnestness, “that is if 
nothinz happens. But whatever does hap- 
pen, I know I can trust you, my daughter, 
And Aleck — Allie, you will not forget your 
promise ?” 

“No, father,” she said soberly, “but 
please don’t talk so, you will get me ner- 
vous.” 

“T only want to feel easy about you all, 
so that, be my journey short or long, I shall 
know that everything is well at home,” he 
said, smiling brightly and tenderly upon the 
pretty, uplifted face with the sunshine melt- 
ing in the soft meshes of the golden-brown 

air. 

Gilbert Thorne paused a moment at the 
gate, his daughter’s haud clasped in his 
then he kissed ker and walked hastily away. 
Alice watched him tilla turn in the winding, 
brush-bordered road shut him from sight, 
and then, with a strange feeling of loneli- 
ness oppressing her, went slowly back to 
the house. 

The relation between Alice Thorne and 
her father was of an unusually tender char- 
acter. He thought there was not in the 
whole world another such a brave, helpful, 
womanly little woman as his Alice, while she 
in turn, believed her father the living em- 
bodiment of genius and grace and goodness. 
Other people shook their heads and called 
Gilbert Thorne a visionary, and ridiculed 
his “impracticable ideas” as they called them, 
and volunteered, as people always do, their 
opinions upon the way he chose to manage 
his affairs, averring that it would be much 
more to his credit to go to work like other 
folks and earn a decent living, than to waste 
his time over those senseless models and ma- 
chines which never amounted to anything, 
and his family living from hand to mouth in 
such a shiftless, hap-hazard sort of a way. 

All of which might have been true, 1 must 
admit as are also very many other things 
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one’s neighbors officiously decide that they 
should or should not do, But the men who 
so coolly pronounced upon his duty, judged 
by and of themselves, in utter ignorance of 
the subtle mind of Gilbert Thorne, that ran 
into all manner of strange complications, 
and would not be controlled and made to 
run in the commoner grooves which satis- 
fied them. And so for twenty years Gil- 
bert Thorne had planned and dreamed and 
fashioned wonderful and intricate things, 
living a sort of dreamy, pre-occupied life, 
quite at variance with the busy, eager, prac- 
tical lives of those about him. Now and 
then he had been successful, so far as his 
inventions were concerned, but nearly always 
failing to reap any great protit, owing to the 
greater shrewdness of some “ friend,” who, 
because he advanced a certain sum of 
money to help “bring it out,” considered 
himself entitled to the lion’s share of the 
proceeds. 

And so, as the neighbors said, the 
Thornes “lived from hand to mouth,” and 
as there were five of them the hand was not 
always quite full. Only for Aleck, the 
handsome, sensitive lad, who never, in all 
the years it might please God to give him, 
could walk forth a man among them, for 
him there was always enough even when 
they were thost straitened. A cripple from 
his birth, only years of hopeless invalidism 
stretched out before him. Aleck was nota 
saint, like some youny cripples I have read 
of in books, but very human, and therefore 
often impatient, nervous and irritable, cha- 
fing against the bitter fate that shut him out 
alike from the busy activities, as well as the 
sweet possibilities of young manhood. 

Ever since her mother’s death, now near- 
ly eight years, Alice had devoted herself 
with an almost infinite patience and tender- 
ness to this dear brother, the dearer because 
of the heavy hand lain upon his young life. 
Beside Aleck there were Dora and Frank; 
Dora a shy, delicate girl of fourteen, who 
cared only for books, and was oftenest found 
hidden away in odd corners, her golden hair 
failing in a misty cloud over the entrancing 
page; and Frank a dreamy, imaginative boy, 
who, it was easy to see, had inherited his 
father’s peculiar inventive genius, as well as 
his tender and affectionate nature. But of 
them all, only Alice possessed the necessary 
practical and energetic character which it 
was absolutely requisite should exist some- 
where among them, so long as they lived in 
so practical a world as the present. 

And so Alice Thorne planned and execut- 
ed wonderful things on a wonderfully small 
capital, making new clothes out of old, and 
“ bricks without straw,” to an extent which 
would have astonished the modern young 
lady, whose wardrobe contains nothing to 
wear unless replenished by a fresh suit with 
every new moon, 


After her father had gone Alice went 
quietly about her househoid tasks, but there 
was a pretty flickering color in the fair 
cheeks, and a little dreamy smile softening 
the resolute lips. She watched the clock, 
caiculating upon the exact moment when the 
mail would reach Dunleath, and then — well 
she remembered what he had said, that “ he 
should be there to get it before other and 
careless eyes should look upon it.” She 
felt the warm color flushing her face and her 
heart beat in a sudden, delightful way, as she 
whispered softly under her breath, — 

“He knows now —he knows that I will 
be his wife some day.” 

Into this pleasant reverie broke a sudden, 
heavy, ungraceful step. Alice knew it be- 
fore she looked up from the jasmine, whose 
luxuriant sprays she was trying to tie toa 
pretty rustic trellis Frank had made out of 
grape vines and barrel staves. The step 
paused as she looked up. 

“Come here. Croy, please,” she called 
pleasantly, and then as a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered young fellow came forward half eager. 
ly, half hesitatingly, she added, “I wonder 
what good spirit always sends me just what 
I most want at the moment I want it,” and 
she pointed laughingly to the long, purple: 
blossomed sprays waving against the side of 
the trellis a good foot above her reach. 

A vivid red crept to the forehead and 
temples of Croyden Deane as he stepped 
hurriedly and it must be confessed a little 
awkwardly forward. But the firm, strong 
hands confined the retractory vine without 
an apparent effort. 

Alice Thorne looked on with the involun- 
tary feeling of admiration which a petite 
woman always feels for a man possessed of 
generous physical strength. He lifted his 
eyes suddenly, colored again, more vividiy 
than before, stammered out something about 
being in a hurry, and disappeared with rapid 
stride down the winding, clover-bordered 
path, that ran in its own wild, sweet fashion 
through the bush meadow grasses, crossing 
on cool stepping-stones the shy little brook 
which nearly hid itself under its fringed 
rushes, to the broad velvety uplands of the 
Deane farm, which swept away as far as the 
eye could reach. 

A little shadow of tender regret crossed 
Alice’s face as she looked after him a moment, 
and then turned to go in. Once, nearly three 
years before, Croyden Deane had told her 
that he loved her—told her in his honest, 
awkward way, without any pleasant fascina- 
tion of graceful speech or manner, his earn- 
estness and sincerity alone making his 
declaration impressive. And, although she 
had told him very gravely and firmly that 
she could never think of him other than as 
a dear friend, she knew that his feelings 
toward her still remained unchanged, not- 
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withstanding the very general rumor of her 
engagement to Walter Brent, a rumor which. 
by the way, the letter she had that morning 
sent to the office by her father, made a con- 
firmed fact. And yet, notwithstan: ing the 
happy, worshipful love which filled her 
heart, there was a curious feeling of mingled 
pleasure and pain therein as she watched 
Croyden Deane go down the meadow path. 

I doubt if it 1s possible for a woman to be 
altogether indifferent to a man who has 
offered her the pure, strong love of his heart. 
She may not be able to return it in kind, but 
still to her he will always be different from 
other men, even after long years have 
elapsed, and otber loves and other cares 
claim her thoughts, A man, doubtless, soon 
outgrows these feelings, but a woman never 
forgets. 

A word here in regard to Walter Brent 
may not be amiss. Handsome, chivalric, 
gifted with rare talents, ambitious for fame, 
eager for wealth and the position wealth 
ives, Walter Brent had really no time for 
ove-making, for he had his own way to 
make in the world,and as yet was buta 
little way up the ladder he had resolved, 
despite all obstacles, to climb to the top- 
most round. It was not wise in him to fall 
in love with Alice Thorne, particularly as 
she was poor; but love is not proverbially 
wise, I believe. I do not think he intended 
doing it, however, which may be some ex- 
cuse for him. He was beguiled into it from 
two causes, a pretty face —the first great 
cause with most men—and the earnest, 
resolute spirit and will with which she took 
up the certainly difficult-looking problem of 
the family finances and the family cares. 
He admired energy and determination, and 
against the «decidedly neutral background 
characteristic of the Thorne family, the 
strong, resolute character of the girl stood 
out in bold relief. And then what a help 
such a woman would be to a man, he 
thought, while, of course, the man would get 
all the glory, as usual. It would be good 
policy to secure this strong ally, but only for 
the future, At present he must not be 
hampered; he was sensible enough to see 
that, if he was in love, which proves him 
fully able to take care of himself, and for 
the present we will let him do so. 

The beautiful summer day sang itself 
away, but a sweeter and tenderer song 
sounded through the happy heart of Alice 
Thorne. He had her promise now; she 
wondered if it made him half as happy as it 
did her, — this new, sweet bond that was to 
unite them for time and eternity. It was 
but ten miles to Dunleath; possibly Walter 
would come up if only for an hour, she 
thought, with a sudden quickening ot the 
ulses. And though he had said nothing of 
it in his letter to which hers was the answer, 


she yet felt a little vague thriil of disappoint- 
ment when the last train was in and he had 
not come. Of course she shuuld get a let 
ter, but still she had thought that perhaps,— 
ah, well! of course he had enough to do, 
starting as he must the next night for 
Washington, and she was silly and unrea- 
sonable to expect him. And yet the feeling 
of disappointment remained, reason as she 
might. Aleck was in one of his irritable 
moods, beside, and persisted in saying those 
bitter, defiant things about the fate that shut 
in his life, which pained and disheartened 
Alice more than anything else, and of which 
he himseif repented in his better moments. 
And then it seemed as if Frank would never 
get back from the postoffice, and she had 
expressly asked him to return immediately. 
But all waiting ends at last, and after a 
good two hours’ absence he came sauntering 
listlessly up the the meadow path, his eyes 
fixed intentiy on the ground. 

“O Alice!” he cried exultantly, as she 
came out to meet him, “it has come to me, 
while I sat under the shadow of the hill, 
watching the color fade out of the landscape, 
as you know I like to do so well, come to 
me ail at once like an inspiration —and I do 
believe it was an inspiration, ‘Allie—the one 
little thing which father’s new model needs 
to make it perfect. I have been thinking 
about itso much! O Alice, do you guess 
what it is to have your mind keep running 
on and on and on, and you cannot help it, 
not so much as the faintest bit?” he paused 
suddenly, exclaiming, “ O Allie, I forgot all 
about the postoffice! Never mind, I ‘ll 
be back in less than three minutes,” and 
springing over the low wall to the sidewalk, 
he hurried down the street, looking back at 
her over his shoulder as he went, his young 
face flushed with feeling and enthusiasm. 

“How like dear father,” Alice said softly, 
a strange mixture of gladness and regret 
struggiing in her heart as she walked back 
to the house. 

Dora came in from the piazza with two or 
three papers in her hand, and a magazine 
whose leaves she was cutting in an eager, 
careless way, reading the while from the 
hall-open page. 

“Have you been to the office, Dora?” 
Alice asked with such a sudden sharpness 
in her voice that Dora started, dropping the 
ivory paper cutter and half the papers on 
the floor. 

“Why yes, an hour ago,” she replied, 
stooping to gather them up. “1 forgot to 
tell you when I came in, and then began 
reading and forgot everything as usual.” 

“There was n’t anything for us, Allie,” 
Frank’s voice broke in. 

He had been as good as his word this 
time, and had returned within the specified 
time. eed 
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“Dora had been, and I did not know. 
Thank you all the same for your prompt- 
ness,” she replied, forcing herself to speak 
cheerfully, though something seemed sink- 
ing cold and heavy as lead down, down to 
the very core of her heart. Then-after a 
little pause, “ You ’re quite sure there was 
no letter, Dora? 1—1I expected one,” her 
voice sounding hollow even to herself. 

“ No, there was no letter for any of the 
family, Mr. Leeds said,” Dora replied, as 
she resumed her leaf-cutting and reading at 
the same time, while Alice went slowly up to 
her room, trying to believe she ought not to 
have looked for an answer to her letter so 
soon, and b!aming herself for ever so slight- 
ly blaming him. It would come in the 
morning, and she would go down and get it 
herself; and then she sat in the soft dusk 
and wove pleasant fancies of the future, girl- 
like, and a li:tle later repeated it al! over in 
her dreams. 

The Briarly mail came in at ten o’clock. 
Nearly an hour before it was due Alice was 
in readiness to go to the office. Frank and 
Dora were at school, and Aleck, sorry for 
his bitterness and impatience the day before, 
had insisted on being “left to himselt by 
way of penance,” he said laughingly, as he 
kissed his sjster, with a look of rare fond- 
ness in his beautiful dark eyes, — Aleck 
Thorne had glorious eyes, large, dark, soft, 
and dreamy, of the Italian, rather than the 
American type. 

The mail train was in at last, and Alice 
stood at the back door, her hat in her hand, 
when a quick, firm step under the window 
caused her to look up. 

“ Wliat is it, Croyden?” she asked hasti- 
ly, something in his face and manner, aye, 
his very step, striking her as strange. 

He came directly to her side and took 
both her hands in kis. He did not blush or 
stammer now, he was no longer diffident or 
awkward, but an almost infinite pity and 
tenderness looked out of his clear grey eyes, 
as, still holding both her-hands in his strong, 
firm clasp, he said quietly and gravely, — 

“I am the bearer of bad news, Alice. 
Your father has been very seriously injured 
on the railroad, so seriously that grave 
doubts are entertained of his recovery. I 
heard this at the station,” he went on hur- 
riedly, “and I could not know you were in 
sorrow and stay away. You will let me heip 
you, Alice — let me be a brother to you in 
your need, it is all 1 ask. Tell me anything 
you want done, or let me take it all upon 
myself, only let me help you in the way you 
most need.” 

“ Thank you, Croyden, but I must go to 
him you know,” she said gravely, the look 
of white anguish in her face a thousand 


times harder to see than tears would have 
Been. 


“Yes, I supposed you would,” he said, 
“and as there is no time to spare I took the 
liberty of calling on Mrs. Demmy, whom I 
knew you would prefer to have come and 
stay with Dora and the boys till you get 
back. I also stopped at the academy and 
broke the unpleasant news to Frank and 
Dora.” 

She looked up quickly into his face. 

“ How thoughtful and good you are, C oy- 
den,” she cried, “I will leave all to you. O 
father ! tather!” a sharp, fierce agony break- 
ing up her voice, “ how can I live without 
you!” 

Alice Thorne’s face was scarcely whiter 
or more full of pain than that of her com- 
panion, though he gave no other sign of 
feeling, but was cool, calm, thoughtful and 
self-controlled, taking all care and responsi- 
bility away from her who, poor girl, needed 
is enough in the long dark week that fol- 
lowed. At the end of that time Gilbert 
Thorne’s life, which for six sad days had 
fluttered feebly against its prison bars, went 
out softly and quietly, with his last faint 
breath in blessing on Alice, whom alone he 
ever recognized after his fatal injury. 

Through all the fierce sorrow which swept 
like a tempest over her heart and life, Alice 
Thorne was always vaguely conscious of a 
low undertone of dull, dead pain, which, 
sleeping or waking, kept up its faint, steady 
throb. After ail was over and she had 
leisure to sit down and think — that still, 
terrible leisure which the bereaved know so 
well— there came to her a season when, 
despite all her strength of will, the natural 
bouyancy and hopefulness of her nature, 
and the tender love she had for the or- 
phaned ones now so wholly looking to and 
leaning upon her, there came a dark season 
when all the brightness of her life was in 
eclipse, and the future stretched away a 
long line of “eg meaningless years. 

And so the days ran on and grew into 
weeks and the ‘weeks into months, and the 
summer died and was buried under its own 
fading leaves, and still there had never 
come to her either word or line from Walter 
Brent in acknowledgement of the promise 
she had giveu him to be his wife, some day. 
She was not quite sure that he was in 
Washington, and beside she was too proud 
and sensitive to write to him, under the cir- 
cumstances, if he had been. But some 
time during the winter she read in the 
Washington correspondence of a newspaper 
of the rising fame of Brent as.a journalist, 
and also as a lecturer, the writer prophes 
ing for him a brilliant future if he made 
wise use of his very evident talents. To 
Alice Thorne’s heart this was the sweetest 
of manna. She had so hungered for the 
faintest word of him, — even the bare sight 
of his name, —that this generous praise 
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filled her heart with happy pride. After 
this she watched eagerly for mention of him, 
treasuring even the criticisms which she 
sometimes saw as proofs of his growing 
power, for critics do not generally spend 
themselves on insignificant people, I think 
it would be hard to define her exact feelings 
or expectations in regard to him, at this 
time. I do not think she knew what they 
really were, herself. Only one thing she 
saw clearly, that for a time, perhaps a long 
time, their lives must lie apart, and perhaps 
it were better that silence should fall also be- 
tween them. He had his own way to make, 
she had her own work to do. Perhaps 
these might part them always; she sume- 
times thought so, but nothing could ever 
make him less the ideal hero he was now 
and had ever been to her. She was surest 
of all of this. 

“ Alice, dear, come here a moment, 
please,” and Frank Thorne’s handsome, 
earnest face, grown older and more thought- 
ful-looking than when we saw it last, disap- 

ared from the library door whence it had 
‘or an instant looked out. 

“© Frank!” she said, a little tremor of 
pain in her voice. 

He stood before the table on which was a 
confused litter of plans, models, books, and 
so forth, while directly under his hand: was 
the little black trunk which had held for 
three long years Gilbert Thorne’s last earth- 
ly work. It had been taken from the hand 
of the injured man, who, even in his uncon- 
sciousness, did not relax his hold upon it, 
and had ever since been sacredly treasured 
by Alice, as the last and fondest hope of his 
life. 

Frank did not speak, but from among the 
bits of wood and brass and steel picked up 
a letter and handed it to his sister. 


She caught it from his hand, turned it. 


over nervously, and sat down white and 
trembling. Frank came and stood over her, 
a world of tender love and _——— in his 
face. Then he stooped and kissed her soft- 
ly and went silently out. 

And so it was all explained at last, — the 
strange silence of Walter Brent. The letter 
Alice had sent him had never been posted, 
for with his customary absent-mindedness 
Mr. Thorne had probably never thought of 
it after leaving the house. And it was over 
three years ago. Alice thought it all over, 
all the sweet-romance of that vanished sum- 
mer, and though she had thought the old 

lamour at an end, she found herself won- 
dering if he had cared much, and if he had 
himself outgrown the old love, and if ever in 
the long, long future, their lives should 
cross they would be anything more than 
strangers to each other. 

The fortunes of the Thornes had im- 
proved of late. Frank, who inherited his 


father’s genius, had beside the practical 
qualities which he had lacked to make his 
efforts altogether successful. Many half- 
finished ideas had been found and com: 
pleted by the enthusiastic boy, and financial-. 
ly succeeded beyond his expectations. But 
these only served to nerve him to other ef- 
forts, one of which had haunted him until 
he could bear it no longer, namely, to add 
the improvement which had suggested itself 
to him at the time—and which he knew 
now would make it a success—to his 
father’s last invention. 

Two weeks later he announced to Alice 
his intention of going to Washington with it 
himself, 

‘“*T am so sure of it,” he said, “that I can 
afford the expense, and another little luxu 
besides, I am going to take somebody with 
me. 

“ Aleck?” she asked, smiling admiringly 
up into the handsome, earnest young face. 
She was so proud of Frank, so very, very 
proud of him! 

“Oh, I knew you would guess somebody 
else,” he said gayly. “I wonder if you 
never think of yourself, Alice?” 

“1? I, Frank? Did you mean me?” 
= cried, a sudden flush overspreading her 
ace. 

“TI most certainly did, Allie, and so you 
can be getting your wardrobe in readiness,” 
he added, laughing. “I see by the news- 
papers that Brent has been elected to the 
legislature of the nation. I wonder if he 
will recognize us if he happens to meet us 
in the street? I am sure I don’t care 
whether he does or not. Great men are not 
always the best men.” 

“But he is good and noble, I am sure. 

"—-she paused suddenly, while Frank 
added, — 

“ Believe him a wonderful hero! I know 
you do, Allie, but I know a man not far 
away, who, in all that goes to make upa 
true hero, is infinitely above him, —‘ The 
latchet of whose shoes he is not worthy to 
unloose.’ I owe more to him than you 
know, Allie, — more than I can ever pay.” 

“You mean Croycien Deane? But i did 
not know he had ever helped you particular- 
ly, otherwise than he helped us all then. I 
shall never forget how like the ‘ shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land,’ his strength and 
gentleness and thoughtful care tided us over 
that dreadful time,” she said with a little 
shudder, as it all came back to her fora 
moment. 

“ No, I know you don’t know; neither did 
I until I heard of it by accident. Alice, you 
remember how dark it was for a little while 
after father died? And you remember also 
the two hundred dollars that came to us at 
a time when we did not know which way to 
look for relief from our embarrassment, and. 
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which purported to be sent by some of the 
patent office folks as some sort of a balance 
due dear father. Well, Croyden Deane 
sold that pretty little colt that he set his life 
by — the one he had raised — to furnish us 
that money. The man who felped the little 
deception — Gray of the Patent Bureau — 
by writing the letter and lending his name, 
told me so not ten daysago. Then, and 
yoa never knew this either, when I first be- 
gan the work which has helped us to the 
comparative comfort of the present time, he 
came to me, and after swearing me to se- 
crecy, actually forced me to take two hun- 
dred more. You see I could n’t go on and 
do anything without money to first start on. 
Well, I never knew until last night that he 
raised that last two hundred by a mortgage 
on the farm. Of course I paid it long ago 
and he paid the mortgage, but still, I say | 
owe him something I can never pay, — the 
‘good will that is above and beyond all money. 
And Croy has n’t had the easiest time at 
home, either. His stepmother and her 
three boys have been a perfect millstone 
about his neck, taking every dollar the farm 
produced to keep them in their idleness and 
extravagance. And, Alice, I do solemnly 
believe it was a special dispensation of 
Providence in Croy’s behalf when she died 
last month. The boys have to take care 
of themselves now. But it was the quiet, 
patient way he bore it, never seeming to feel 
that he was doing anything uausual or mak- 
ing by word or look, the least complaint of 
his burdens. It takes the real stuff, Allie, 
to suffer and be strong. A man with some 
talent, no clogs of any kind, only himself 
and his own interests to advance, ought with 
the assistance of a strong corps of flatter- 
ers to go up like any other well charged 
rocket.” 

“T did n’t know this about Croyden, he is 
a hero, Frank,” she said cordially, adding 
with a little touch of pride in her voice, 
“but Mr. Brent is altogether different, cul. 
tured, gifted,” and pausing a little, “I think 
pure and noble also.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” with a laugh, and the 
mattef was dropped. 

A week later and Alice Thorne stood face 
to face with Walter Brent in the handsome 
drawing-room of Mr. Gray’s residence in 
Washington, was introduced to him, and 
felt for one little instant the clasp of his 
hand and the evident admiration in his face. 
Ah! how her heart beat and throbbed, so 
that she could scarcely breathe, and how the 
old time, with its sweetness and pain, came 


back again from the grave where she had. 


thought it forever buried? He had im- 
proved greatly as all men do from twenty- 
five to thirty, both in looks and address. 
He was popular, it was easy to see that by 
the people who gathered about him, and 


Alice felt a strange mingling of pride and 
pain as she saw the favor with which proud 
and beautiful women received him, quite un- 
conscious that her own freshness and grace, 
both of face and manner, were more than a 
match for their more showy attractions, 
Yet she could not be insensible to the ad- 
miration in Walter Brent's eyes, which she 
felt rather than saw, were continually turn- 
ing to her. How well she remembered the 
look in those eloquent eyes, and how the 
old worshipful glamour came back with its 
enchanting spell! She would have staked 
her life at that moment on his stainless 
honor and integrity. Involuntarily there 
came back to her the memory of what Frank 
had said. 

“ The idea of comparing Croyden Deane 
to him,” she said, “this hero and king 
among men!” 

Before the evening had passed Walter 
Brent had found an opportunity to ask per- 
mission tu call on her the next evening, had 
asked with a look which spoke a thousand 
times more eloquently than any words could 
have done, and the heart of the woman of 
twenty-three throbbed as tumultuously, aye, 
more tumultuously, than had the girl’s of 
nineteen under the same eloquent glance al- 
most four years before. 

Some men, and possibly some women, 
know how to use their eyes to good purpose. 
Ah, the unutterable things which they can 
say, and not commit themselves! It is 
rather enjoyable, too, to see, that is if one is 
not himself under the spell. 

Alice Thorne felt as if she had just awak- 
ened from a long, troubled dream, and her 
heart caught up the dropped threads of its 
old sweet romance, and wove again the 
beautiful pattern which she had thought 
raveled to the end, She could not bear the 
glare and stir and noise; she wanted to be 
alone, if only for one little moment, so that 
she could close her eyes and bring back the 
soft tenderness that had looked out from 
his. A pretty little anteroom led off from 
the dressing-room, a sort of half conservato- 
ry, in which were some rare foliage plants, 
delicate ferns, and marine plants, with the 
loveliest of airy mosses in pretty glass cases, 
an aquarium with scores of fishes gleaming 
dimly through the still water, a paroquet 
asleep in its gilded cage, a wealth of gay- 
colored blossoms massed against a back- 
ground of English ivy, a magnificent cloth- 
of-gold rose almost covering the pretty 
arched window with scores of pale, cream 
buds distilling their rare fragrance throug 
the air, — all these, and much more Alice 
Thorne saw vaguely as she slipped quietly 
through the half-open door, and sank into a 
low seat where the soft spray of a tiny 
fountain fell like a faint dew on her throb- 
bing pulses. How everything harmonized. 
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with the sweetness and bloom and fragrance 
_ in her own heart, even the dusky hali-light 
which left the room partiaily in shadow. 
How happy she was, and involuntarily she 
put her hand in her pocket and drew out a 
tiny bit of a letter and then hastily hid it 
again, saying softly under her breath,— 

“jf he asks an explanation I shall give 
him this ; it is as true now as then.” 

There was a sudden, faint rustle of silken 
skirts, a low, soft laugh, and looking out 
through the odorous gloom Alice saw 
Walter Brent standing by the side of an ele- 
gantly dressed lady, the glitter of whose 
diamonds almost dazzled her for an instant. 
The woman was very beautiful and Brent 
was by no means insensible to the pleasant 
fact, as one could easily see. Her lovely 
jewelled hand rested on his arm, and she 
was talking earnestly, her bewildering eyes 
lifted pleadingly to his face. Alice held her 
breath and listened; she cou!d not help it. 

I have not space to repeat all she learned; 
enough that she heard Walter Brent promise 
his vote and his influence to forward a 
measure which he himself prorounced 
— and fraudulent, supplementing it 
with, — 

“ But I ’ve done the same thing before 
for you, perhaps you remember. Tt is for 

ou, mind, and not the claim, which I don’t 
lieve in, to tell the truth,” and he langhed 
lightly. 

Then followed a few low, passionate words 
which Alice Thorne could not hear, a kiss 
given and taken, and the two went back to 
the parlor. 

Ah, how cruelly was her idol shattered in 
those few dreadtul moments! How faded 
out of her life all the brightness that had 
glorified it one little half hour before! It 
was not the loss of love, but of faith, which 
pained her most. She arose slowly and 
came out into the dressing-room. Frank 
— in and saw her, aad came and met 

er. 

“Why, Allie,” he cried, “how white you 
are! And your hands are like ice. Are 
you ill, dear?” putting his arm about her, 
and feeling her lean heavily upon him. 

* No, only — only tired, Frank, so tired !” 
with a little shiver. “ Have we got to stay 
much longer, Frank dear?” 

“Got to?” Just find your wraps, Allie, 
and I ‘ll see Mrs. Gray and tell her that we 
are going.” 

Frank Thorne did not guess what she had 
heard, bnt curiously enough he blundered 
upon the same thing after reaching home. 

“ Allie,” he said, pausing on the threshold 
after assisting her up to her room at their 
hotel, “I overheard something tonight, 
something that may — you, but which 1 
think you had better know.” 

“Don’t, Frank!” she cried sharply. “I 


know it all. I—I heard it myself!” and 
white and shivering she sank into a chair 
and covered her face with her hands. How 
could she hear of his recreancy to honor 
from other lips ! 

“Why, no, Alice,” he said, looking puzzled, 
“not what I mean, for you were not in the 
room. It ’s about Brent. I could n’t help 
hearing it, Allie, so don’t blame me. You 
see two gentlemen were talkiog about some 
measure that was being lobbied through the 
House, and one of them said it would go if 
they could get Brent to take hold of it, and 
the other replied with a look I did n’t like, 
‘Oh, he’s sure enough ; he’s been induced 
to espouse a measure before this. Mrs. 
Blendon understands her business, never 
fear.’ 1 asked Mr. Gray, carelessly, after- 
ward to show me Mrs. Blendon. He looked 
up curiously, and then glanced around the 
room. ‘I do not see her just now,’ he said, 
‘though she was talking with Brent a mo- 
ment ago. She is very busy jus: now,’ with 
an odd accent on the busy. Then drawing 
me a little aside he added in a low tone, 
‘ Mrs. Blendon is the most notorious lobby- 
est in Washington, and it is shameful the 
influence she exerts over the members of 
Congress.’ He paused suddenly and 
touched my arm. I followed his glance and 
saw a lady coming down the room, leaning 
on Brent’s arm. She is a magnificent-look- 
ing woman, Allie, — maybe you noticed, — 
the one in pink satin and black lace, with 
diamonds in her hair; and Brent was all de 
votion,” 

“ Frank,” Alice interrupted slowly, with a 
weary sound in her voice, “how soon can 
we go home?” 

“My business is all done, but we have n’t 
done the town yet. Perhaps we might see 
all we cared to tomorrow.” 

“If you would n’t mind it much, Frank 
dear, I should so much rather go home,” 
she said with a little appealing look which 
touched him to the heart. 

“I don’t care a straw for Washington, 
and we ‘ll go in the first train!” he cried 
impulsively, ‘Then he put his arm about 
her with a sort of protecting fondness, this 
brave, strong, self-reliant elder sister upon 
whom he had always leaned, and kissed her 
with grave tenderness. 

lt was perhaps three months after the 
journey to Washington that Croyden Deane 
came over one evening to see Frank ona 
little matter of business, He had been 
there two or three times before, but always 
when Alice was away from home. She fan- 
cied he knew it, and it piqued her justa 
little. But this time, as fate would have it, 
she was at home and quite alone. She 
thought he looked annoyed, and it vexed 
her into saying what she was angry with 
herself for saying the instant she had spoken, 
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“TI am sorry you mgde the mistake, Mr. 
Deane, to call when I was at home,” she had 
said, stiffly. 

The four years had changed Croyden 
Deane into a vag self-possessed man, but 
now he blushed as vividly as ever he had in 
the old time. Alice saw it with a curious 
flutter at her heart, which was by no means 
unpleasant. She softened instantly. 

“ Forgive me, Croy, I believe I was just a 
little cross,” ske said smiling, and holding 
out her hand. “You have done so much 
for us.!' Frank has told me about it. Why 
are we not friends as we used to be?” 

He had taken her hand, and now !ooking 
straight down into her eyes, he said gravely 
a faint tremor of passion in his voice, — 

“ Because I found how utterly impossible 
it was to be only a friend, and you told me I 
could never be anything more,— you re- 
member, Alice!” 

“It was such a long time ago, Croyden,” 
she began eagerly, then paused and blushed 
confusedly. 

“Alice!” how the grasp on ker fingers 
tightened, “I ’m not a boy as I was then, to 
blusk and turn away half ashamed. It is a 
man’s love I offer you,—a love that has 
grown into every fibre of my being, despite 
my will, for I knew you loved Waiter Brent, 
and I knew how I must look to you in com- 
parison with him.” 


“No, you don’t, Croyden,” she interrupt- 
ed, almost hysterically, * you do not know— 
you can never guess—how high as the 
heavens are above the earth you are higher 
than Walter Brent, in all that goes to make 
a brave, pure manhood.” 

*Bnt you loved him, Alice, — you have 
loved him all these years. I knew it, if you 
did not,” he said quickly. 

“ But I did not know him then. When I 
did my love died, —died in pain and sad- 
ness, I will admit, but died most effectually, 
and now” — ‘ 

“ Alice,” he interrupted, passionately, “ I 
never expected to ask your love again, 
though God knows I should have gone on 
loving you to the end, because.[ could not 
help it!” You will not be angry that I tell 
you this again, even if you cannot love 
me?” 

“ But suppose I can?” she asked softly, 
without lifting her eyes. 

I do not propose describing the events of 
the next few moments — love scenes are in- 
variably insipid to third parties — but will 
merely add that there is to be a wedding in . 
Briarly some time in the autumn, —a wed- 
ding which Frank Thorne declares to be in 
special answer to his prayers, because he 
“knew of no one but Croy quite good 
enough for dear old Alice.” 


LAST NIGHT. 


BY DEXTER C. WASHBURN. 


was here he said he loved me 
In the party’s whirl, last night ; 
Here beside the polished newel 
Gleaming in the golden light. 


Low I laughed, and called him foolish — 
(Maud, my friend, was standing near) 
When he asked to call, I answered, 
Yes, perhaps,—within a year. 


Yet I felt a twinge of conscience 
As I left him, leaning there 

With that thoughtful face and earnest, 
And that sad and wearied air. 


Now tonight, this train disaster: — 
All the evening papers filled 


With those cruel “‘ press despatches,” — 
And his name’s among the “ killed.” 


Cruel fate! Had I but known it 
When he spoke to me last night, 


Lewiston, Mz., 1885. 


I ’d have answered him in earnest,— 
Not in words so hard and light. 


Hark! I hear the door-bell ringing ! 
Who, I wonder, can it be? 

What excuses shall I offer 
If the card is one for me? 


A young gentleman? No card? 
Tell me, James, what the caller said. 
Mr. Who, sir? What! Tom Fielding,— 
Hush, man, — don’t you know? — he ’s dead! 


quite dead yet?’? O fom Fielding, 
Is it really you, alive ? 

“Just escaped’’—what ’s this you tell me? 
You were one of only five? 


“May you make your call this evening ?” 
It was here, last night at ten 
I said “‘no,”’ but don’t you really © 
Think it ’s been a year since then? 
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EDITH TREMAYNE’S VALENTINE. 
BY MAY I, FIELD. 
CHAPTER I. “ Before then, I hope.” 
66 4 FTER all my trouble, I am afraid it| And he really did hope so. For the 


is not much improved,” said Edith 
Tremayne, doubtfully, as she proceeded to 
foid neatly a black silk dress which had 
never been a very rich one even in its best 
days, which were long since passed away. 

t was disheartening. The robe in ques- 
tion had been carefully tursed and re- 
trimmed, but still looked worn and faded 
even in the dull light of the winter morning ; 
and Edith could not repress something very 
like a sigh, thinking how shabby it would 
appear under the glittering chandeliers of 
General Beauchamp’s splendid mansion. 

“ Nonsense, Edith,” rejoined her step- 
mother, with asperity, “the dress will do 
very well indeed, and I cannot but regret 
that you should attach so much importance 
to the vanity of personal adornment,” and 
Mrs. Tremayne shook her head mournfully 
at the label she was writing to inform the 
world of Miss Tremayne’s being a passenger 
to Bristol. 

“] think we might have afforded Edith a 
new dress,” put in Mr. Tremayne from the 
breakfast-table, where he was concluding his 
meal in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
the exigencies of packing having driven him 
to a corner, where his tuast and coffee were 
in close proximity to a packet of sandwiches, 
a pair of goloshes, and his wife’s ink-bottle. 

The remark won a loving glance from the 
fair girl, but this was all Mr. Tremayne 
gained by his suggestion, for his wife retort- 
ed angrily, — ; 

“ Of course youdo. There is no foolish 
and unnecessary extravagance you would 
not countenance.” 

“Tt would not have cost much,” he re- 


turned, “and you know, my dear, my pic- |" 


tures sold well in the last exhiktition, beside 
which, Moses the dealer has given me a 
very good commission.” 

“It would have been a great deal better 
if he kad paid for the last before you took 
his order to paint any more,” observed Mrs. 
Tremayne. 

This was a practical, business-like way of 
putting the case against which Mr. Tre- 
mayne could urge nothing. 

* Moses is a safe man enough,” he suid, 
mildly. “The money will come all right.” 

“Oh; yes! Of course the money wiil 
come all right,” re-echoed his helpmate, 
“and so will next Christmas, if you wait 
long enough.” 


problem of life was not too easy for Mr. 
Tremayne, who with difficulty repressed a 
sigh at the remembrance of sundry bills 
dating from iast Christmas which were still 
unpaid, although it was now the begining of 
February. 

There was no more to be said on the sub- 
ject. The dress in question was deposited 
in the not too large traveling trunk, and Mrs. 
Tremayne completed her ticket writing with 
much inward satisfaction, making the letters 
bold and conspicuous, and thickening the 
down-strokes with a great deal of ink. 

“ There,” she observed as she proceeded 
to affix it to the lid of the box, “they can’t 
pretend to send that wrong!” for the good 
lady had her own ideas as to the honesty of 
society in general, and of guards and rail- 
way Officials in particular, and in her opin- 
ion the journey from Tenby to Bristol was 
quite a serious undertaking. 

“ Now you quite understand, Edith, that 
you will have to change carriages more than 
once. Mind that you look after your lug- 
gage each time. I suppose that they will 
send the carriage to meet you at Bristol; if 
they don’t, you will have to hire a cab. And 
be sure you arrange with the man first about 
the fare; or,if it is not very far, you might 
get a lad to carry your box. It would save 
two or three shillings, Are you attending 
to what I am saying?” 

“Yes, mamma,” and Edith endeavored to 
recall her wandering thoughts, and to listen 
with some show of attention to the long 
homily upon the various perils incident to 
railway traveling which her step-mother 
poured forth. 

The prudent lady’s instruction and advice 
fell upon heedless ears, for Edith was think- 
ing with much trepidation of the state and 
formality of General Beanchamp’s establish- 
ment, and wondering if she would look so 
very pour and shabby amidst the wealth and 
luxury which reigned there. 
regretted that she had accepted the invita- 
tion to visit what was quite another world 
to her. She had at first wished to decline; 
but Gertrude Beauchamp and herself were 
dear friends, and the general’s daughter 
would not hear a refusal. At the particular- 
ly select establishment presided over by the 
Misses Finch they had formed one of the 
closest of school-girl friendships — a friend- 
ship which, as they mutually agreed, was 


She almost . 
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to last through life—which had lasted 
while they both completed their studies 
under the tuition of their excellent instruc- 
tresses, although there had not been want- 
ing some among the young ladies to sneer 
at the affection of the heiress of the wealthy 
General Beauchamp for the drawing-master’s 
daughter. Yet they were cousins, these two 
girls between whom fortune had placed so 
great a social distinction ; for Mr. Tremayne 
was an artist, and, unfortunately, not a suc- 
cessful one. His by no means too large 
income was eked out by teaching, and 
Edith had been educated at the Misses 
Finch’s as a partial set-off against his half- 
yearly claim upon those ladies. 

Her step-mother had demurred somewhat 
to this arrangement. 

“ A cheaper school,” she averred, “ would 
have done just as _ well.” 

But, finding her husband inflexible upon 
this point, she consoled herself with the re- 
flection that Edith could act as governess 
to the second family which was growing up 
around the Tremayne hearth with startling 
rapidity. 

She was a prudent and economical mana- 
er, this second wife, though why the artist 
ad ever married her was a question which 

none of his friends had succeeded in an- 
swering. True, She had a kinder heart than 
people. judging from her brusque and 
uninviting manner, would have been led to 
imagine. But she was very different from 
Edith’s mother. 

The first Mrs. Tremayne had been a gen- 
tle, lady-like lithe woman, who, in defiance 
of her wealthy relatives, had married where 
she loved, and, poverty not being a suffi- 
cient punishment for so great a misdemean. 
or, had been discarded by her friends in 
consequence. Her husband was a proud 
man, and had made no effort to conciliate 
them, so the breach continued. Yet the 
artist and his wife had been very happy to- 
gether, and when, after a few short years of 
wedded bliss, she was taken from him, she 
stili lived, a tender memory, in his heart, 
and the bereaved man doubly loved the one 
child whom she had left with him. 

Perhaps, if Mr. Tremayne had consulted 
his own wishes, he would rather have pre- 
ferred that Edith had not been going upon 
this visit. In his heart he could hardly for- 
give the family for their neglect of his wife ; 
but animosity was foreign to his genial na- 
ture, and General Beauchamp, who was 
now a widower, had had little or nothing to 
do with the matter. The estrangement al- 
ready existed when he married the sister of 


the artist’s wife, and like the easily satisfied 


gentleman that he was, the general had 
simply accepted the circumstances as he 
found them. On his part he had made no 
effort to seek Mr. Tremayne, but would have 


met him in all cordiality had fate brought 
them together, and when his daughter asked 
him to invite Edith he consented readily 
enough. 

Edith’s packing and Mrs. Tremayne’s 
warnings both came at length to an end. 
The lad, who, waiting in the wintry air, had 
been promoting his circulation by dancing 
upon the doorstep, shouldered the box, the 
weight of which did not overtask his ener- 
gies. After a parting kiss all round to a 
group of childrer of various sizes assembled 
to say good-by to sister, and an: embrace 
from her step-mother, cold and frosty to 
match the. weather, Edith took her way to 
the station, Mrs. Tremayne had talked of 
seeing her off herself, but her husband ad- 
vised her not to do so. The morning was 
too inclement, he said; and the good lady 
felt flattered by his consideration, not divin- 
ing that her absence enabled him to take a 
first-class ticket for Edith, instead of a third 
which economy dictated. 

The journey was performed without the 
fair traveler’s encountering any of those 
perils against which her step-mother had 
warned her, and Gertrude Beauchamp was 
waiting to meet her upon the Bristol plat- 
form, her graceful figure clad in costly furs 
and rich velvet. 

What a meeting that was between the two 
girls!’ There was such a multitude of ques- 
tions to be asked, such news to tell and to 
hear, that in their excitement the luggage 
was very nearly overlooked; but it was 
thought of before it was too late, and as the 
big footman lifted it on to the box, in 
Edith’s imagination he looked contemptu- 
ously at it, as if well aware of the meagre- 
ness of the contents. 

Claverleigh Manor, General Beauchamp’s 
residence, was distant about three miles 
from Bristol. It was a fine old-fashioned 
house, with the massive chimneys and deep- 
ly mullioned windows of a by-gone style. 
In front was a raised terrace, from which a 
flight of broad steps, flanked with heavy 
balusters, led to the grounds, which sloped 
down to the banks of the Avon. 

The darkness of the early winter evenin 
was over everything as the two girls senteal 
their destination, but from many windows of 
the ancient manor-house light came gieam- 
ing forth, piercing the dull gloom. 

* Are there many guests here?” whis- 
pered Edith to her friend. 

The mansion and its appointments were 
grander even than she imagined, and, io 
view of it, all the misgivings as to her own 
poor appearance, lost sight of for a time, 
came back with redoubled force. 

“No, not many,” answered Gertrude, 
carelessly. “We have a few friends stay- 
ing with us, friends of papa’s principally, — 


shooting men and all that kind of thing, you 
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know, You won’t care much for them, at 
least, I do not,” with a slight shrug of the 
graceful shoulders. “ But there is one with 
whom I expect you to fall in love immedi- 
ately. In fact I have invited you for the 
express purpose. There is no time to de- 
scribe his many charms and innumerable 
virtues, fur there is the first dinner-bell. 
But his name is Lionel Bernard; he is ca 
tain in papa’s old regiment, is remarkably 
handsome, decently well off, and to the best 
of my knowledge or belief, is quite fancy- 
free, and will remain so until he sees you. 
Here is your room, and I will leave you to 
make a bewitching toilet. And, if you don’t 
take the captain’s heart by storm, i will 
never forgive you.” 

A bewitching toilet! Alas, poor Edith! 
Her scanty resources gave little hope of 
that. When she again joined her cousin, 
the black silk upon which she had bestowed 
so much trouble looked more faded than 
ever beside Gertrude’s gleaming satin aad 
rare lace. It was with a sinking trepidation 
that Edith Tremayne descended to the 
drawing-room, all unconscious that her fresh 
young beauty asserted itself without the ad- 
ventitious aid of dress, that her sunny hair, 
drawn smoothly away from the well shaped 
temples, and gathered in one large cluster- 
ing coil at the back of her graceful little 
head, was charming in its free luxuriance, 
and needing not to be twisted into any com- 
plicated knot, and that richer far than the 
sparkling gleam of costly jewels was the 
honest, truthful light of her clear brown 
eyes, 


CHAPTER II. 


A® the two girls entered the brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room, General Beau- 
champ came forward and welcomed Edith 
with a kindly grave courtesy that placed her 
at once at her ease, and, taking her hand, he 
led to where a stately-looking lady was 
seated, 

“Miss Joyce,” he said, “let me present 
Miss Tremayne to you.” 

Miss Joyce made a very slight inclination 
of her head, and, sinking back in her chair, 
contemplated the blushing girl with coldly 
critical eyes. 

*So you are Edith Tremayne, my niece,” 
she said in measured tones. “I suppose 
you have heard your poor mother speak of 
me? She was my sister.” 

Edith glanced at the speaker, and saw an 
elderly lady of prim and formal appearance, 
a strong-minded lady, evidently, and one 
who was accustomed to have her own way, 
and, getting that, was scarcely likely to be 
troubled by much consideration for others. 


Her dress, like herself, was precise, and, 
though composed of rich materials, cut after 
a past fashion. Her hair was streaked 
here and there with silver threads, but time 
had dealt tenderly with her features, which at 
one time must have been strikingly hand- 
some. Yet, in its dominant expression of 
imperious self-will, it was not a pleasant 
face to look upon. Edith was about to 
reply, but Gertrude Beauchamp saved her 
the necessity. 

“ Why, my dear Aunt Priscilla, whoever 
expected to see you? I thought you were 
not coming until the end of the week,” she 
said, embracing her, as ske spoke, with 
the hurried manner of one performing an 
unpleasant duty. 

“ Gertrude, Gertrude, how impulsive you 
are!” cried Aunt Priscilla, not displeased 
however, as she rearranged her disordered 
collar of magnificent lace. “ There is no 
accounting for an old woman’s whims, my 
dear, and I was tired of Cheltenham.” 

“I am very glad of it, auntie, seeing that 
it has brought you to us sooner,” was 
Gertrude’s remark; but a keen observer 
might have fancied that there was more of 
compliment in this than sincerity. 

“Thank you, my dear,” answered Aunt 
Priscilla, with a gratified look. “But I 
must not monopolize you just now, other 
people are longing for yoursmiles. Captain 
Bernard was inquiring for you a few min- 
utes ago. And, Gertrude dear” 

Miss Joyce beckoned her nearer and said 
something in an undertone. Whatever it 
was, it brought a bright flush into her listen- 
er’s face, who answered with pretty petu- 
lance, — 

“ No, no, aunt! I have told you so thou- 
sands of times. I mever will!” 

“Do not be a silly girl, but do as your 
father and myself wish,” said her aunt kind- 
ly, but with an anxious glance. “ Run away 
and leave Edith to entertain me.” 

“1 am about to run away, aunt,” was the 
laughing answer, “but Edith is going with 
me to be introduced to the captain,” and, 
bending her head, Gertrude whispered, * I 
dare say you will be quite satisfied, Aunt 
Priscilla, if either of your nieces becomes 
Mrs. Bernard; and I assure you that I have 
brought Edith here for the purpose.” 

Aunt Priscilla looked up in startled aston- 
ishment. She appeared anything but 
pleased with the proposed arrangement; 
but, ere the old lady could interpose a word, 
the wilful girl had carried off Edith. 

“ Captain Bernard, allow me to introduce 
ou to my cousin and dearest friend, Miss 
[remayne.” 

The captain bowed, and Edith saw a tall, 
soldierly-looking man, a handsome man un- 
deniably, but she was puzzled to say where- 
in lay the charm. The features were not 
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too regular, and the face, tanned by the 
fierce Indian sun, was somewhat disfigured 
by a sabre-scar which ran nearly across the 
broad, ample forehead. There was a good 
deal of determination, approaching to stern- 
ness, about the firm, resolute mouth, but it 
was relieved by the almost womanly tender- 
ness of a pair of truthful dark eyes; and above 
all there was an indefinable air of refinement 
and high breeding. 

“I am honored in being introduced to 
any friend of yours, Miss Beauchamp,” said 
Lionel Bernard, with easy grace. “I regret 
that I have no words in which to congratu- 
late Miss Tremayne on the proud position 
she enjoys of being your dearest friend, a 
distinction which I would give much to 
possess.” 

“ A truce to your compliments,” returned 
Gertrude, smiling. “ But if you really wish 
to merit my favor, you will have every 
chance of promotion by being very good and 
paying my cousin lots of attention.” 

“ To hear is to obey,” he said. 

“I am well pleased to find you so docile.” 
observed the general’s daughter, “so as a 
beginning you will escort Miss Tremayne to 
the dinner-table, and, to reward your obedi- 
ence, | will sit upon your other hand.” 

As Miss Beauchamp spoke there was a 
general move made in the direction of the 
dining-room, and the captain offered his arm 
to Edith. 

Amidst rustling silks and sparkling jewels, 
the timid girl was only too conscious of her 
own poor faded appearance. But Captain 
Bernard saw none of this. Had Edith Tre- 
mayne been clothed in the veriest rags or in 
the costliest grandeur, he would not have 
noticed it. His glance wandered no farther 
than to the child-like beauty of her fair face, 
and dwelt thereon with a strangely awak- 
ened interest that was new to him. 

The dinner passed off very pleasantly. 
Edith, all unaccustomed to the ways of good 
society, was a trifle confused at first with 
the number of variously fashioned wine- 
glasses and the multiplicity of strange and 
unknown dishes. But the watchful eyes of 
Lionel Bernard had read her embarrass- 
ment, and, with that true, unobtrusive polite- 
ness which is born of the heart, he succeed- 
ed in placing her at her ease. And Edith 
would have been very happy had it not been 
for the watchful eyes of Aunt Priscilla, who, 
seated exactly opposite, regarded Captain 
Bernard’s attentions with much disfavor. 

For Miss Joyce had settled in her own 
mind that the captain was to espouse Ger- 
trude, a tact of which that self-willed young 
lady apprised her cousin whilst they were 
enjoying, in Gertrude’s warm and cosey 
dressing-room, the confidential half hour so 
dear to feminine hearts, previously to retir- 
ing for the night, adding that she liked Cap- 


tain Bernard very much, but loved him not 
at all. And, as the two girls chatted away, 
he whose merits they were discussing was 
seated in his host’s comfortably appointed 
smoking-room, taking but little part in the 
light conversation, but remembering a pale, 
gentle face, and thinking how much he 
would like to make it his own, 


CHAPTER III. 


“V ELL, I must say, General Beau- 

champ, that I consider you did a 
very unwise thing in inviting Edith Tre- 
mayne here at all.” 

So delivered herself Aunt Priscilla, who, 
with a lowering brow, had invaded the sanc- 
tity of General Beauchamp’s study. 

Two or three days had elapsed since 
Edith’s arrival, and during that time the 
wind had remained steadily in the east, 
bringing to Miss Joyce her subtle foe rheu- 
matism, and a vexed and troubled temper, 
which latter Captain Bernard’s attention to 
Edith had tended in no way to mollify. 

“My dear Miss Joyce, I did not invite 
her,” declared the general. 

“Nonsense!” cried the lady, testily. 
“ Gertrude would not have asked her here 
without your consent.” 

“ Probably not,” was the reply, “ but you 
know I retuse the child nothing in reason, 
And reaily I fail to understand your grounds 
of objection to Edith. As far as I can 
judge, she is a very good, simple-minded 
girl.” 

“ Oh, very simple-minded!” repeated Aunt 
Joyce, with something resembling a sneer. 
* Her simple mind does not interfere with 
her endeavors to captivate Captain Bernard. 
I suppose you have not noticed her?” 

“You are quite right,” answered General 
Beauchamp, with a shade of displeasure, “I 
have not noticed that. Nor do I believe 
Edith to be capable of anything of the kind, 
though there would be nothing to regret 
should Lionel take a fancy toher. It would 
not be a bad match for the girl.” 

“ Are you mad, general?” cried the irate 
lady. “ Do you not know that I have set 
my heart on seeing Gertrude Captain Ber- 
nard’s wife?” 

“J am well aware of that fact, Miss Joyce,” 
he replied, with grave politeness, “and I 
should have liked it very well myself. But 
it appears to me that, as, unfortunately, my 
daughter does not think with you, your 
— in this respect can hardly be grati- 

ed. 
“Surely your parental authority,” began 
Aunt Priscilla. 
“ Will never be exerted to force Gertrude’s 


inclination,” interrupted the general, de 
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cisively. “ Even if I were willing to coerce 
my daughter, and she to obey me — which I 
very much doubt—there is still Captain 
Bernard to be considered. You see,” he 
added, with slight irony, “I can hardly 
compel a man to become my son-in-law.” 

“Well, I mean to do all I can to bring 
this match about,” said Miss Joyce, with 

reat determination. “I have requested 
Edith to attend me here, and it is my inten- 
tion to talk to her. It is preposterous to 
suppose for an instant that Captain Bernard 
can have any serious intentions ; and, being 
her aunt, it is my duty to warn her.” 

“It would undoubtedly be your duty to do 
so, were there anything to warn her against, 
which I can by no means admit. I cannot 
controvert your right to give your niece 
good counsel; but you will pardon me for 
saying that Miss Tremayne is my guest, 
and an unprotected girl of sensitive feeling, 
who must not be wounded by unmerited ac- 
cusations.” 

General Beauchamp’s tone was cold and 
stern. He was vexed with Miss Joyce, and 
made no effort to conceal it. The lady 
looked at him in sheer astonishment; and at 
this juncture Edith, the innocent cause of 
Aunt Priscilla’s annoyance, entered the 
room. Geueral Beauchamp was moving 
toward the door, but on second thought he 
turned back. He was unwiiling to leave 
the girl to face the acerbity of his sister-in- 
law. 

“I believe you sent for me, Miss Joyce,” 
said Edith, timidly. 

She had never called her aunt, nor had 
the elder lady desired it. 

“ Yes, I have sent for you, Edith, because 
—because’”— Aunt Priscilla hesitated a 
litle. ‘The subject was difficult, and, scarce- 
ly knowing how to approach it, she dashed 
into the middle at once. “ The fact is, my 
dear, General Beauchamp and myself” — 

“Speak for yourself, madam, if you 
please,” put in that gentleman, sternly. 

“Well, then,” she resumed, in no way 
abashed, “1 will speak for myself. I wish 

ou to understand, Edith, that since you 
ll been here your conduct has not been 
what I could wish.” 

Edith Tremayne looked from one to the 
other in pained surprise. 

“I do not know what I have done to an- 
noy you,” she commenced, but Aunt Priscilla 
interrupted her hesitating words with, — 

“I imagine that myself, and so far I do 
not blame you. In your ignorances of the 
usages of society, you lay yourself open to 
misconstructions, which are perhaps unde- 
served, but would still better be avoided. 1 
allude, my dear, to the attentions of Captain 
Bernard. I have noticed with pain that, un- 
wise, nay, wrong as it is for him to bestow 
those attentions, you receive them only too 


readily. Have you ever paused and asked 
yourself the question, to what are they likely 
to lead?” 

A bright, crimson flush was upon Edith’s 
cheeks and brow, and an indignant reply 
was springing to her lips, but with aa effort 
she repressed it, and answered steadily, — 

“No, Miss Joyce, I have not. Nor do I 
admit the necessity of doing so until the 
marked attentions which you profess to have 
noticed come under my observation. They 
have not done so yet.” 

The reply angered the elder lady. She 
had, judging from Edith’s gentle nature, ex- 
pected meekness and submission; and here 
she was daring to dispute her view of the 
a and almost ignoring her right to inter- 

ere. 

“Very well, Miss Tremayne,” she said, 
with rising wrath. “I can only conclude 
that your wisdom is superior tomine. I am 
an old woman, and behind the age. In m 
days young ladies were modest and reserve 
They were not willing to flirt with- every 
handsome man who chose to smile on 
them.” 

“ What right have you to say that?” broke 
in Edith, impetuously, “I have never flirt- 
ed with Captain Bernard.” 

“Perhaps I am wrong in my choice of 
words,” answered Aunt Priscilla, in cruel, 
measured accents. “You may mean some- 
thing more serious than flirting; if so, I pity 
your mistake, — a mistake into which your 
ignorance of the ways of the world has led 
you. Captain Lionel Bernard, though not 
what people would call a wealthy man at 
present, has very good prospects. He is 
highly connectea, and heir to a baronetcy. 
Is it likely he would marry one so much be- 
neath him in social rank? The idea is ab- 
surd.” 

With difficulty Edith restrained the tears 
which were rising in her eyes at these unde- 
served insults, and contrived to answer, with 
quiet dignity, — 

“You are quite right, madam, the idea is 
absurd. But you will be good enough to 
remember that it is you who are dwelling on 
a supposition existing only in your own fer- 
tile imagination. And after all, the social 
disparity is not so very great, my father is 
an artist and a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman, truly!” retorted Miss 
Joyce, with a bitter sneer, irritated beyond 
herself. “A gentleman who deluded my 
foolish sister into being his wife; in the hope 
that his marriage would enable him to live 
in idleness on the money which would have 
been hers if her father had torgiven her.” 

“That is untrue,” exclaimed Edith, with 
burning cheeks and flashing eyes, “ untrue, 
Miss Joyce, and you know it to be so!” 
The timid girl was aroused now. So far 
she had been patient. But, when her be 
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loved father was aspersed, her whole nature 
was stirred, and she went on impetuously, 
“I know not in what I have offended you, 
but since I have been in this house you 
have seized upon every opportunity of 
slighting me and wounding my feelings. 
That I can bear. Through all the trouble 
which poverty brought upon my poor 
mother before she died, you held yourself 
aloof, — vou never came near us. Nor did 
my parents ever seek you. The friendship 
which was not extended to us then can 
hardly be prized now by me. And, when 
you take advantage of the relationship 
which unfortunately, yes, I repeat it, unfor- 
tunately, exists between us to impute the 
basest of motives to my father, you are 
guilty of a mean and dishonorable action.” 

Aunt Priscilla stared, actually gasping for 
breath in her astonishment. In all her life 
she had never been spoken to thus before. 
Shaking with anger, she rose from her 
chair. 

‘I have no words to answer your imper- 
tinence, nor do I desire to prolong this in- 
terview.” Then she turned to the general, 
who was not ill-pleased at the turn which af- 
fairs had taken. “General Beauchamp, I 
have never had such language as this ad- 
dressed to me before.” 

“T trust, Miss Joyce, you have never be- 
fore so justly merited it,’ was the stern 
reply. 

“ This girl and myself cannot both remain 
in your house.” 

“T leave you to suit your own convenience 
in every way, madam,” answered General 
Beauchamp, bowing with frigid politeness 
as the irate lady swept past him to the 
door. 

But Aunt Priscilla paused upon the thresh- 
old to ask, in the most ominous tones, — 

“ General Beauchamp, are you aware that 
up to this moment your daughter Gertrude 
has stood in my will as sole heiress to all I 
have to leave?” ; 

“It would be affectation on my part to 


retend ignorance of the fact, Miss Joyce. |: 


ut I fail to see what bearing that can have 
upon this lamentable discussion.” 

“T wish you quite to understand, sir, that 
I expect some consideration at your hands. 
If I am to be driven from your house by 
this pauper girl whom you have chosen to 
a? the disposition of my property will 

” 

“No more, madam, if you please,” inter- 
rupted General Beauchamp, with a stern, 
flashing glance. “You labor under a mis- 
apprehension, Miss Joyce, which you will 
allow me to correct. The wealth which my 
dauzhter was to inherit is at your disposal 
to bequeath or to withhold, as seems to you 
most pleasing, but itis not of sufficient value 
to barter agaiast my honor, nor will I suffer 


you either to dictate to me what guests I am 
to welcome, or to insult any under my roof.” 

Breathing in short, quick gasps, Edith 
still stood where her aunt had left ber, 
The flush had faded from her face now, and 
the tears so long restrained were slowly fill- 
ing her eyes, drowning the angry light so 
strange and new tothem. The general ap- 
proached and laid one hand upon her shoul- 
der; with a grave gentleness all his own, he 
bowed his head and kissed her. 

“I am sorry, my dear child, that this 
should have happened, but you must not 
mind anything of it. Aunt Joyce is a good 
woman in the main, but is apt to be a shade 
unpleasant when she puts on her war-paint. 
They were hard, cruel words that she used, 
but you must try and forget them.” 

Touched by the kind words, all the girl’s 
restraint gave way, and, hiding her face in 
her hands, she burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

He had an objection to scenes of every 
kind, but a woman in tears was the one 
thing of all which General Beauchamp could 
not stand. 

“ There, my dear, never mind, run to your 
room, and forget all about it.” 

Edith Tremayne, in the solitude of her 
own room, was sobbing and crying as if her 
heart would break. Her aunt’s harsh accu- 
sation had brought her face to face with the 
truth, with what before she would not think 
of, would not admit to herself. Aiready 
Captain Bernard had grown to be somethin 
nearer than a mere friend. But the crue 
words of Aunt joyce were ringing in her 
ears. 

“ Highly connected and heir to a baronet- 
cy!” It was preposterous to suppose that 
he would stoop to ally himself with an ob- 
scure, friendless girl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRISCILLA JOYCE was gone, 
and all the inmates of Claverleizh 
Manor appeared to breathe more freely. 
Captain Bernard felt much more at his ease. 
Very pleasant indeed he found it to be re- 
leased from the scrutiny of those watchful, 
lynx-like eyes which, no matter upon what 
engaged, had always been wont to mark 
with vexation his undisguised admiration of 
Edith Tremayne. But over Edith herself 
had come a change; the unkind words of 
the departed lady were rankling in her heart. 
The gentle eyes no longer frankly met his 
gaze, but were ever averted in strange, ner- 
vous confusion; the voice which answered 
his was low, grave and tremulous; and she 
met all his advances with a shy reserve, at 
which the captain, not well versed in read- 
ing the feminine heart, marveled greatly. 
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Gertrude Beauchamp, too, noticed the 
change. With a woman’s quick, intuitive 

rception, she traced it to its source, hail- 
ing it as favorable to the fulfilment of her 
plan, which she devoted much tact to carry- 

ng out. 

“ Edith, dear, come here,” said Gertrude, 
rising from the chess-table and knocking 
over with an impatient hand the few pieces 
which her opponent’s skill had left her, 
“take my place and conquer my triumphant 
foe.” 

“Do not ask me,” was the unwilling re- 
sponse. “You know that I cannot play well.” 

Edith would Lave done anything to avoid 
this. How was she to repress the strange 
fluttering of her undisciplined heart, how 
appear calm and unconcerned with a tell-tale 
flush burning on her cheek? 

“ Hush, dear, hush!” laughed the young 
girl, lightly. ‘“ Have all the virtuous admo- 
nitions of the Misses Finch taken so little 
root? Have you no respect for the truth? 
I assure you, captain, that in Miss Tremayne 
you will meet an enemy worthy of your 
prowess.” 

There was no avoiding it, and reluctantly 
Edith occupied the vacant chair. 

“Tt is flattering on your part, Miss Beau- 
champ, to bring against me so formidable 
an antagonist,” said the captain, with a bow 
to his opponent. “Such laurels as I may 
have won from you will now be wrested 
from me.” 

“Then do your best to retain them,” ad- 
vised Gertrude. “Fight hard, like a brave 
knight, and, if conquered, sue humbly for 
quarter, And I don’t think the victor 
will refuse to grant it,” with a sly glance at 
Edith. “But I will not stay to witness the 
encounter. You must understand that Miss 
Tremayne studies the game so deeply that 
the mere attempt to follow her skilful com- 
binations gives me the headache.” 

“ Will you move first, Miss Tremayne?” 

Edith assented. Her little white hand 
hovered for an instant over the table, and 
Captain Bernard envied the fortunate king’s 
pawn which the taper fingers selected and 
moved two squares to the front. 

The game proceeded in silence. A 
strange desire — one for which she could in 
no way account—had taken possession of the 
girl’s heart. She would, she must win this 
game. Her shy reserve seemed all forgot- 
ten for the time, as she brought all her skill 
to bear upon the contest, carefully weighing 
and considering each move. Nothing was 
more foreign to her nature than conceit, yet 
she possessed so much faith in her knowl 
edge of the game as is engendered by con- 
' tinual success ; for at home and school she 
had always been victorious. And yet, de- 
spite Gertrude’s encomiums, she was, after 

l, a player of but moderate skill. 
Io 


In a short time Edith had gained an over- 
whelming advantage. Eagerly she pursued 
her success, until, alas, a move made hastily 
in her excitement laid her open to a strong 
attack, involving the loss of a valuable 
_— It was her opponent’s turn. Would 

e see it? No; utterly unconscious of the 
good things which he was ignoring, Captain 
Bernard proceeded. His next move was a 
wretchedly bad one. It was obvious to the 
merest tyro that it involved the utter loss of 
the game. A keen suspicion darted through 
the girl’s mind, 

“ Captain Bernard, you are giving me this 
game,” she said, impetuously. 

“Pardon me, Miss Tremayne,” he an- 
swered, with an amused smile, “but it was 
an understood thing that the vanquished 
was to be treated with clemency. Yet, not 
conient with your victory, you deride my 
best efforts.” 

“ They are not your best efforts,” she re- 
turned. “(Can you say thatthey are?” He 
answered not a word, and she went on, “ Do 
you not think me worthy of your strength ?” 

“ Forgive me,” he said, gravely. “I was 
presumptuous enough to believe that you 
wanted to win this game, and I wished you 
to do so.” 

“ No,” she rejoined, quickly, “you meant 
to give it to me.” 

“And why should I not?” he asked, 
bending toward her, “ What is there to de- 
ter me from affording you any gratification 
which lies in my power? Why should you 
refuse a pleasure because | proffer it?” 

“Tt would not be a pleasure,” she an- 
swered, ignoring the rest.of his speech. “I 
want to win this game, if I can, but I do not 
wish you to give it to me.” 

“You ge me then to do my best?” 
I would rather, much rather, that you 
1 

“It would be useless to prolong this 
game,” he said. “You can see yourself that 
even Morphy could not win it. Shall we 
begin another?” 

Again the pieces were arranged. Again 
Edith studied her best and strongest combi- 
nations. Presently she advanced with what 
she imagined a crushing attack, but her an- 
tagonist quietly retorted with “ Check,” and 
ere she could extricate herself from this un- 
looked-for difficulty, two of her best pieces 
were withdrawn from the scene. With 
trembling hand and palpitating heart again 
she bent to her task. At length she discovered 
an unguarded spot in her adversary's posi- 
tion. With a quick movement her queen 
marched well across the board and sweeped 
down upon a rook. 

Captain Bernard marked the triumphant 
smile which she could not conceal,—marked 
it with a shade of pity. The advance of an 


insignificant pawn stopped the invading 


= 
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queen from ever returning to her own terri- 
tory ; and then the captain’s quiet voice pro- 
claimed “ Mate in five moves.” The game, 
despite her efforts, was lost; and Edith, en- 
gaged in adjusting a refractory bishop 
which had become unscrewed, bent lower 
over her task to conceal her mortification. 
He was watching her very closely. 

“Miss Tremayne, you are not offended 
with me on account of my victory? ” 

“No. Why should I be?” she asked, 
looking up quickly. “I know now that 
there was no chance for me. How you 
must despise my poor play; you who can 
look ahead for so many moves.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” he answered, light- 
ly, **a mechanical method, a mere trick. 
Shall I arrange the board for another trial ?” 

“TI would rather not,” she said. “I am 
sure that to compete with such a player as 
myself can afford you no pieasure,’ 

“Miss Tremayne, do you really think 
so?” There was a grave earnestness in 

‘the question, and as he spoke Captain Ber- 
nard bent toward her. Edith was still busy 
with the injured piece, but she could feel 
that his eyes were fixed upon her downcast 
face. ‘“ You will not answer me,” he contin- 
ued, “ but | am sure that you do not think 
so, or I should not risk your displeasure by 
what I am about to utter. You will perhaps 
deem me presumptuous, our acquaintance, 
our friendship, if I may call it so, has been 
so short, but I have no alternative. My 
regiment will sail for Canada in a few days. 
I am going away tomorrow morning, and | 
must speak now, or leave those words un- 
said on the answer to which the happiness 
ot my future life is staked. [am but a poor 
pleader; but you know what I would say. 
Miss Tremayne — Edith, have you no word 
for me?” 

The girl’s trembling fingers could no 
longer hold the fractured bishop, who now 
rested supine with various slain comrades in 
arms by the side of the mimic battle-field. 
A fierce wild joy was surging tumultuously 
through her heart. Oh, was this really true? 
Did he—could he love her? Aunt Pris- 
cilla’s cruel words were untrue. Surely, 
surely he was not trifling with her now? 

“Have you no word for me?” again he 
whispered. 

“I feel that I must put an end to this. 
Chess is an unsociai game at all times; but 
your play is a mere farce, for you have 
neither of you moved a piece for the past 
halt hour. Wecannot spare you any longer. 
There is an argument going on upon the 
momentous question of valentines, and I 
want you to with me, Lionel, as to their 

utter uselessness. You, my dear, will of 
course be upon the other side,” and the 
speaker, General Beauchamp, smiled kindly 


“ Why could not the general have stayed 
away two minutes longer?” thought the 
younger man; but Lionel Bernard was too 
well-bred to betray any annoyance. He 
rose, with a smile, and joined the remainder 
of the party. 

“You will help me, I trust, Captain Ber- 
nard,” exclaimed Gertrude. ‘“ Papa enter- 
tains heretical opinions on the subject of 
valentines, and I am trying to convert him, 
In two days it will be the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and I hope you are prepared to do 
homage to the good saint.” 

“ Upon my word, I fear you will find me 
but a weak partisan, Miss Beauchamp. I 
am only a rough soldier, better acquainted 
with Mars than Cupid. I dread your dis- 
pleasure, and feel sure you will scorn me for 
the avowal; but I have never sent a valen- 
tine since I was a boy at school.” 

* What a confession !” was the rejoinder, 
“T order you, as a penance, to tell us all 
about that solitary missive.” 

“Spare my feelings, I entreat you!” 
Jaughed the captain. “The valentine in 
question was sent to my schoolmaster. He 
found out the author, and the circumstance 
is full of painful recollections. It was a 
warning tome; I have never had anything 
to do with one since.” 

“ Then itis quite time that you turned over 
a new leaf and did homage to the saint, likea 
good knight and true,” gayly responded the 
generai’s daughter. “I shall expect a val- 
entine from you myself as a sign of peni- 
tence.” 

“You shall have one, Miss Beauchamp. 
But I must crave your indulgence for my 
demerits. You must be satisfied with 
‘hearts and darts,’ and flowers and lace, and 
that kind of thing. Anything in the way of 
original composition is beyond me,” 

“T agree,” said Gertrude. “ But I have 
not stated all your task. At the Misses 
Finch’s,” with a mischievous smile at Edith, 
“Miss Tremayne and myself shared every- 
thing between us, even to our valentines; 
so, in order to spare my cividing mine, you 
will have to send her one too.” 

A sudden thought came to Lionel Bernard. 
He would send a valentine to Edith, and it 
should continue for him the confession of 
his love so unfortunately interrupted. 

“You will not be offended if I do, Miss 
Tremayne?” he asked inalow tone, “ The 
valentine which | shall send you will be 
freighted with the fondest wishes, the most 
cherished hopes of my life. I ask from you 
then the answer which you have not given 
me now, or silence.” 

She shyly lifted her eyes for an instant to 
his. It was but a glance. Beneath his 
eager look they were quickly averted. But 
in that moment of time he learned that 


upon Edith, who was blushing vividly. 


Edith loved him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘* “OME home at once. Your father is 
dangerously ill.” 

So said the letter which was handed to 
Edith the next morning. It was not much 
to read, and her step-mother’s caligraph 
was of that plain, unmistakable kind whic 
there is no difficulty in deciphering; yet 
Edith gazed at it in a dazed, bewildered way, 
scarcely seeming to grasp its meaning. 

Her father ill, dangerously ill! What 
could it mean? Full of sickening apprehen- 
sion, she handed the note to General Beau- 
champ. 

“You must go at once, of course,” he 
said. “ We shall all be sorry to lose you, 
but, under the circumstances, you must not 
delay your departure.” Then he added 
kindly, “You have no cause to look so 
alarmed, my dear. Ladies are very easily 
frightened, and I dare say Mrs, Tremayne 
attaches too much importance to what may 
turn out to be but a trifle.” 

The poor girl shook her head sadly; she 
knew her step-mother too well to entertain 
any such hope. She was a practical, me- 
thodical woman who was not easily discom- 
posed, There was her letter, written in her 
firm, angular style, without mark of haste or 
of unwonted excitement. And poor Edith 
knew full well that when Mrs. Tremayne 
used the phrase “dangerously ill,” her 
father must be sick even unto death, nay, per- 
haps was dead. With feverish haste she 
collected her belongings, and in but a few 
minutes after the receipt of the sad news was 
being whirled to the Bristol station as fast 
as General Beauchamp’s horses could con- 
vey her. 

How tardily in the girl’s excited imagina- 
tion the train appeared to travel! Yet it 
was an express, and in a comparatively 
short time she was nearing herhome. Mrs. 
Tremayne had evidently expected her by 
this train. The same boy who had attend- 
ed her when she had left was there to meet 
her. Clinging to hope, and dreading to 
hear the truth, she asked him no questions, 
but with eager fuotsteps hastened home. 

The door was ajar, but no children’s 
voices were heard in laughter and merri 
ment within. The blinds were closely 
drawn, and over all the house reigned an in- 
definable air of mournfulness and ylcom, — 
the givom of death! Edith was met upon 
the threshold by the youngest child, a fair- 
haired little girl of scarce four summers, 
whose blue eyes were distended with a won- 
dering awe, veing too young to understand 
her loss. 

“ sissy, | am so glad oo come; I want 
oo to play with me. Papa is up-stairs, and,” 
in an awe-stricken whisper, “oh, he is so 
And he won’t speak to me 


or play with me any more, for mama says 
he is in heaven.” 

The childish finger pvinted upward with a 
strangely solemn gesture ; and, with the low 
inarticulate cry of one pierced to the heart, 
Edith Tremayne fell senseless to the 
ground. 

Mr. Tremayne had fallen a victim to an 
unexpected foe. Without a moment’s warn- 
ing, disease of the heart had stricken him 
down, and he had never spoken afterwards, 
Upon Mrs. Tremayne this sorrow had a 
Strangely chastening effect. She was a 
woman not given to showing much emotion, 
and she shed but few tears; but her voice 
lost its old petulant ring, and she moved 
about the house with a quieter footstep, do- 
ing all in her power, with pitying looks and 
gentle words, to assuage Edith’s grief. And 
yet she had her own sorrows to bear; and, 
independently of the loss of one who had 
ever been good and kind to her, they were 
hard enough. The dead artist had never 
been a rich man, and, although his life had 
been insured for a few hundred pounds, his 
widow knew, possessing few friends in the 
world, that that world would prove gloomy 
enough in the future for herself and her 
children. 

The days of mourning dragged their slow 
length wearily away, but the sunshine came 
not back to Edith Tremayne. St. Valen- 
tine’s day was past; many days had come 
and gone, each carrying away with it some 
portion of her trusting faith in the man 
whom she loved. Waiting, ever waiting, 
Edith had hoped against hope. Surely he 
would write. But no letter came from 
Lionel Bernard. 

She saw by the papers his regiment had 
sailed for Canada. He was gone then. He 
had left England without one word of adieu; 
lad probably forgotten her very existence, 
or only remembered her to smile over the 
love so easily won, so lightly prized. 

After all, Aunt Joyce had been right, and, 
oh, how Edith’s hot, augry pride rose at the 
thought! Captain Bernard had been but 
trifling with her, She was glad that Miss 
Joyce did not know all this; she often pic 
tured to herself how the cruel old lad 
would have enjoyed her triumph. But Aunt 
Priscilla never had this grim agemeyes 
for within but a short time of Mr. Tre- 
mayne’s death she herself was carried to 
her last home, 

There had been no reconciliation between 
the old lady and General Beauchamp. She 
had died, much as she had lived, stern and 
unforgiving to the last. True to her prom- 
ise, on leaving Claverleigh Manor she had 
cancelled the will which made Gertrude her 
sole heiress, but with strange inconsistency 
had delayed making another. This was an 
unusual thing with Miss Joyce. As a rule 
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she was fond of making and revoking wills. 
Her lawyer made rather a good thing of it, 
his services being called into requisition 
whenever the good lady quarreled or became 
teconciled with her friends and relatives. 
But on this occasion Aunt Priscilla happened 
to be at variance with everybody, and was 
waiting for some one to eat “ humble pie,” 
and be received into favor. Alas fora large 
circle of expectant first and second cousins! 
There was no time. Sudden and fatal ill- 
ness struck down Miss Joyce. 

When the doctors told her that her hours 
were numbered, with characteristic obstina- 
cy she refused to credit them, and only the 
very pangs of death itself forced conviction 
upon her mind. Still unforgiving, she 
would devise all her money to her cook. 
But the end was come. In the moment of 
signing her name, even as the pen was 
handed to her, the hand outstretched to 
take it fell heavily down, never to be lifted 

ain. 

At Miss Priscilla Joyce’s death the clouds 
which had obscured Edith’s future prospects 
roiled away, for, there being no legal will, 
herself and the deceased lady’s only re- 
maining niece, Gertrude Beauchamp, as 
next of kin, divided everything between 
them. It was-a great change for Edith, for 
the property was sufficient to transform the 
artist’s daughter into what the world re- 
spects, — a lady of consideratle wealth. 

She was glad of it; giad for Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, and for the sake of her half brothers 

sisters. But that was all. It brought 
no light back to her eyes, no smiles to her 
lips. The roses which had faded from her 
cheeks bloomed not again, for upon the 
young life of Edith Tremayne had fallen a 
dark cloud through which came not one ray 
of hope. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A YEAR passed away, but brought in its 

flight very little change to Edith Tre- 
mayne. Alarmed by her pallid face and 
listless manner, her step-mother called in 
medical advice. Doctors had inquired into 
the symptoms and looked grave, had exam- 
ined her pulse and looked graver, and then, 
ignorant of the hidden malady, — all beyond 
their power to cure, — ordered change of air 
and scene. Edith acquiesced readily enough 
in this arrangement, for all places, as she 
said listlessly, were the same to her. So 


the establishment, Mrs. Tremayne decided, 
was to be broken up, preparatorily to a so- 
journ in Devonshire. 

It was a clear, glorious morning; the 
-bright wintry sun shone in unclouded radi- 
ance upon the golden sands of Tenby, 
sparkling upon the crests of the murmuring 


waves as they broke upon the beach and 
gleaming like molten silver upon the distant 
waste of waters. 

Edith Tremayne was almost alone upon 
the strand, taking a last view of the many 
spots endeared to her by the memory of her 
dead father, bidding farewell to the home of 
her chitdhood, which she was to leave on the 
morrow. 

Lost in her sad thoughts, she wandered 
aimlessly on, hardly noticing in her abstrac- 
tion a tall, soldierly-looking man, whom she 
was gradually overtaking, Suddenly, when 
she was close upon him, the stranger turned, 
and Edith found herself face to face with 
Captain Bernard! He raised his hat with 
courtly, almost formal politeness, while a 
bright flush reddened his countenance, and 
in that moment of time the girl noted that 
his face wore a graver, sadder expression 
than of yore. 

At sight of this man who had caused her 
so much unhappiness, whom she had tried 
so hard to forget and yet still fondly loved, 
a thousand mingled emotions came surging 
into her heart, and then pride triumphed. 
She yave him one glance of seemingly quiet 
indifference, and with just the faintest incli- 
nation of her haughty little head would have 
passed him by. Before she had taken two 
mer he was at her side, with outstretched - 
hand, 

“Pardon me, Miss Tremayne, will you 
not speak to me?” 

Edith hesitated a moment, her heightened 
color coming and going quickly. Then she 
just touched his hand with the tips of her 
dainty little glove, and answered coldly, — 

“ Certainly I will speak to you if you wish 
it, Captain Bernard. What shall I say?” 

had almost hoped —forgive me the 
thought — to hear you say you were glad to 
see me.” 

He looked into her face as he spoke, but 
her eyes met his without faltering, and there 
was no tremor in the voice which replied, 
with just a shade of irony, — 

“Thank you for reminding me of my 
good manners. I have suffered much 
trouble lately,” pointing to her sable attire, 
“and have, perhaps, forgotten some of my 
politeness. I will repair my omission and 
say, according to the custom of society at 
meetings of this sort, Captain Bernard, that 
Iam pleased to see you are returned to 
England.” 

Her light, mocking tone jarred painfully 
upon him; she was so changed from the girl 
he had known only twelve months since. 

“I have no right to expect more,” he 
said, gravely, “ but I thought perchance the 
memories of days gone by” — 

She interrupted him quickly. 

‘* Excuse me, Captain Bernard, the mem- 
Ories you allude to are scarcely pleasant to 
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me. I would rather that they were not re- 
called.” 


“And have you quite forgotten them, 
Miss Tremayne?” 

“T have tried to do so,” was her brief 

reply. 
There was along pause. With astudious 
affectation of indifference, the girl was watch- 
ing a vessel out at sea, all the while inwardly 
wondering if he suspected the tumultuous 
beating of her heart. Lionel Bernard was 
the first to break the silence. 

“In that case, Miss Tremayne,” he said, 
“my presence is an intrusion upon you, and, 
as a gentleman, I may not prolong this in- 
terview, but I would fain claim your indul- 

nce for a short time. I have been in 

ngland but a few days, and I came down 
to this place to ask youaquestion. It wasa 
foolish errand I know. Your reception of 
me here tells me too surely what will be the 
answer. Perhaps, were I a wise man, I 
should leave my words unsaid, but I do not 
claim to be so. And what I seek now is to 
know, beyond all doubt and uncertainty, my 
fate. That fate, Miss Tremayne — Edith — 
is in your hands. You tell me not to allude 
to the past, and I obey you. I will speak 
only of the present, Edith dearest. Am I 
worthy of the love which I thought once 
was mine, — the love which is deareito me 
than all which this earth can afford ?” 

Ah, if the words had been uttered but a 
year since, how differently they would have 

len upon her ear! Then she had believed 
this man to be loyal, good, and true, but it 
was not so now, he was fickle, and had been 
false to the love he professed. Her riches 
now were doubtless the chief attraction. 

“In your wisdom you have guessed 
aright,” she responded, firmly. “ Surely you 
could never have doubted what my answer 
must be. You have not made allowance tor 
the knowledge and experience which have 
come to me since we parted. I was then a 
weak, silly girl, and a poor girl, as nu one 
knows better than Captain Bernard. But 
now it is different, and I am beginning to 
learn the value which my wealth has given 
me.” 

The captain started back in pained sur- 
prise, a hot, angry flush reddening his very 
temples. 

“ Miss Tremayne,” he exclaimed, “I have 
not deserved this. Surely you would not 
ey, that your riches have any charm for 
me 

“] make no ch against you; I have 
no wish to do 20," She replied, with frigid 
composure. “ This conversation is scarcely 
so pleasant that we need continue it; so, 
Captain Bernard, you will permit me to say 


good morning.” 
The flash faded from his face now, 


and lett him very pale. 


“Miss Tremayne, you misjudge me cruel- 
ly; but I have at least to thank you fora 
patient hearing and a decided answer, 
Farewell.” 

He bowed his head over the little hand 
he had taken, and then Edith Tremayne was 
alone. She stood and watched his figure 
disappearing in the distance, but he never 
once looked back; and, as he gradually 
faded from her sight, the pride and dignity 
which had so long sustained her gave way, 
and a flood of passionate tears came to tie 
relief of her overstrained heart. 


The head-waiter at the Gatehouse Hotel 
was looking reflectively out of the window. 

“That ’s Miss Tremayne coming along 
the street,” he soliloquized. ‘ She’s a neat, 
trim little figure. Why, what dves this 
mean?” he broke off, rather excitedly, as 
the “trim little figure” crossed over. “She 
1s coming here.” 

The waiter stepped forth. 

“ No, miss,” he replied to her low-toned in- 

uiries, “ Captain Bernard has not left yet. 

e is disengaged and alone.” As he spoke, 
he led the way. With a flourish he threw 
open the door, and announced “ Miss Tre- 
mayne.” 

Edith paused irresolute. Captain Bernard 
was seated, his back turned toward her, at 
the far end of the 100m, gazing moodily into 
the fire, apparently so lost in thought that 
the waiter’s announcement failed to disturb 
his revery. 

“ Captain Bernard! 

red. 

“ Ek, what?” he stammered, as he start- 
ed from his seat. “ Miss Tremayne, you 
here?” 

“Yes, I am here,” she answered gently, 
“come, if not too late, to repair the wrong I 
have done you, come to ask your forgive- 
ness for my cruel and unworthy suspicions.” 

He was looking at her fixedly, with a deep, 
unutterable, longing love. 

“I do not understand the meaning of 
your words,” he said. 

She drew forth a large square envelope, 
It was deeply fringed with lace and adorned 
with many a floral device, — unmistakably a 
valentine. 

“Open it and read it,” she said, handing 
it to him. 

“There is no need of that,” he answered. 
“ Every word in it is grafted on my a 
I sent you this twelve long months ago. In 
it I prayed you to be my wife. Our ac- 
quaintance was soshort. In your innocence 
and beauty you were so far removed from 
me that I scarcely dared to hope. And so, 
dreading to hear the usual 
phrases of esteem and friendship, I asked 
you, if ‘es,’ not to an- 


Lionel!” she whis- 
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who have loved as I loved can know the 
wistful longing with which I waited — still 
waited — for the word which never came to 
me!” 

“T know,” was her low reply. “ For at 
the same time I was waiting, wearily wait- 
ing. You sent this to me,” indicating the 
valentine, “addressed to General Beau- 
champ’s. Before it came I had left for 
home, for my father was ill, dying. They 
forwarded it on to me from there, and it 
reached my father’s house even when the 
funeral attendants were waiting to conve 
him to his last resting place. It was hand- 
ed to Mrs. Tremayne. Iynorant of its con- 
tents, only knowing that that mournful hour 
was no time for earthly vanities, she placed 
it aside, and in her great grief remembered 
itno more. It might have lain undiscovered 


or years. But my health has been bad, and 
we were going away for a change, and so it 
chanced that in the preparations for remov- 
al it was found in a rarely opened drawer. 
At last your valentine has reached its desti- 
nation, and I am here to answer it in per- 
son. Lionel, will you hear that answer?” 

“ Edith, my own at last, my darling!” 

He extended his strong arms to her, and 
with a low cry her fair head found its rest- 
ing place upon his breast. 

“Can this be really true?” he said, look- 
ing down in manly pride upon the upturned 
beautiful face. “Are you really my own at 
last?” 

“Yours now and forever,” she whispered, 
“and may a thousand blessings wait on 
good Saint Valentine for the joy and happi- 


ness which have come to me this day.” 


€y™= every man a spirit broods unseen ; 
A sleepless soul with fathomless clear eyes 
That look at him with steadfast gaze serene, 
Mysterious as the depth of moonless skies 
When midnight flings abroad her dusky screen ; 
That see below through all his outward guise. 
This spirit knows his past, sees what can be — 
The possible for him if he be free. 
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UNSEEN SPIRIT. 


BY ALICE P. 


With mystic finger points afar to where, 
Beyond the present moment’s narrow rim, 
In untried fields he may be free as air, 
Its very silence is a voice to him. 
Complete emancipation waits him there 
From all material thraldom harsh and grim. 
His highest passions flaming in his soul, 
Shall burr the gross; his wings shall scorn control. 


OW often have we read stories of poor 
old misers who have died surrounded 
by abject poverty, and who have lett secret- 
ed in odd stockings and out of the way 
places immense wealth, opportunely discov- 
ered after their demise! How often have 
these realities beea dished up by romancers 
in the shape of pretty little sketches, and 
been eagerly devoured by the novel-reading 
ublic. 

“ No matter how often,” exclaims the im- 
patient reader, “if you ‘ve got a story to 
tell, go ahead with it, and leave off your dull 
speculations.” 

Well, my dear sir (or miss), we have pot a 
little chapter of life to relate, but it is in 


THE CHIFFONNIER. 


BY ROCHESTER. 


French; however as your education has 
been sadly neglected (?) and your schoolday 
learning of that unique language has been 
long forgotten, we don’t mean to put you to 
the trouble of hunting up your “ Keetel,” or 
to the mortification of showing your igno- 
rance before your younger brothers and sis- 
ters by allowing your doting parents a 
chance to request that you will “please 
translate this French humbug for us, my 
dear.” So we give it to you in plain Saxon. 

Suzette Borgne was one of the many Su- 
zettes to be found in the great city of Paris. 
A very good-looking female of about twenty 
summers, an orphan from childhood, and in- 
debted for her bringing-up to an ugly old 
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uncle. Said relative was a 
we beg pardon —a rag-picker, and to judge 
by appearances he nad followed that means 
dasten money all his life. 

Suzette’s earliest recollections were those 
of being perched upon a heap of rags in her 
uncle’s garret, and playing with Misere, a 
large biack tomcat that oid Gregory had 
kept by him from time immemorial. Misere 
and Gregory were enough alike to be broth- 
ers,—if you can imagine such a phenomenon, 
—both being long, lank, and lean, with 
large staring eyes, and a general grizzly ap- 
pearance. They had even fought for each 
other, for many an intrusive cur had been 
driven yelping away from the vicinity of his 
master’s premises by Misere, and many a 
scrape had the old cat got his master into 
with his thieving propensities and midnight 
serenades. Ouce the house took fire, and 
these two friends. woke up by the noise and 
confusion, rushed outside their garret door 
and tumbled down three pair of stairs to- 

ether, a mixed combination of human 
nes, cat fur and old rags. Landing at the 
bottom of the third flight, an excited mem- 
ber of the fire-police struck at the hobgoblin 
apparition with his axe, and poor Misere lost 
his caudal appendage, while Gregory was 
bereft of three toes. The old man was 
taken to the hospital, and the old cat nursed 
herself; both recovered, and having been 
fellow-sufferers, were no doubt more fond of 
each other ever aiter. 

At another time the house was invaded 
by gens-a’arms in search of an escaped 
prisoner, and while poking over o!d Grego- 
ry’s rags, they were set upon by the inturi- 
ated feline, who used his claws with such 
vigor as tearly to scratch the eyes out of 
two of them before he could be bagged and 
flung out of the window. This latter piece 
of cruelty maddened the aged rag-picker to 
such a degree that he struck one of the sol- 
diers, and was ignominiously led off to pris- 
on. Misere, landing on his feet with a 
triumphant howl, went back to the dingy 
garret and kept guard over its contents till 
his master returned from durance vile. 
Here was another cord that bound them to- 
gether. So you see how it came about that 
the old fellow loved his cat about as well as 
he did his niece. 

Suzette had now grown to be a woman, 
and was quite tired of the dull life she was 
leading as a rag-picker’s assistant. A good- 
natured girl she was, and moderately fond 
of her uncle, but what charms had sucha 
life for her? She must get out into the 
wo: ld, and Annette, wife of Daddy Publice, 
who kept the little bake shop over the way. 
fully agreed with her on this important 
point. In fact, little Annette was kind 
enough to offer her a position behind her 
own counter 


“For you see, mon cher,” she said to her 
spouse, in private, “Suzette will attract cus- 
tomers with her pretty face, while you, Hen- 
ri, and myself can attend to the ovens.” 

“ Ah, yes,” responded the amiable Daddy 
with a knowing leer,“ she’lldo. Nota bad 
match for our Henri would that be, for 
savez vous 1 think that old uncle of hers 
has money stored away!” 

“Go along, you old wretch,” roguishly re- 
plied Annette, “ you men are all for money 
and nothing else.” 

So Suzette broached the subject to her 
guardian, and after a good deal of grumbling 
and a consultation with his cat, he allowed 
her to take the situation in Daddy Publice’s 
bake shop.. 

Suzette went gayly to her new sphere, and 
soon became a proficient in the mysteries of 
that little trade. The young students of the 
neighborhood were observed by inquisitive 
people to linger over the counter chatting 
with the new cierk much longer than was 
necessary, and the same busybodies noticed 
a vast improvement in the dress of young 
Henri. To tei! the truth, Suzette had 
not been in the shop three weeks before the 
heir apparent to the bakery was completely 
fasciaated with her charms, and half the 
student customers had sworn terrible oaths 
that they loved the pretty girl to distraction, 
The nice little compliments that they be- 
stowed upon her, and the before unheard-of 
liberality with which they bought sweet- 
cakes and refused to receive their change, 
greatly pleased Annette and the Daddy. and 
drove poor Henri nearly wild with jealousy. 
He watched ber through the little glass door 
that separated the outer shop from the 
ovens, and, as she laugned with and waited 
on the gay young fellows, the wicked boy 
actually wished they were all to the dev—! 
yes, he actually felt so bad as to swear about 
it! But swearing did not help the matter; 
who ever found that it did? and he had to 
vent bis fury on the innocent pies and cakes, 
the must of which he burned toa cinder. 
In consequence, the Daddy cailed down 
maledictions on his head, and he in turn 
raved about Suzette, who, quite uncorscious 
of the row she was causing in the rear, was 
chatting in front with one of her new-made 
friends, a certain Louis Franciscano, who 
kept a little book store on the next corner. 
This Louis was a dashing young fellow, did 
a thriving business, and sported a “beautiful 
mustache.” “Attraction enough for any 
poor girl,” thought our heroine, and she ac- 
cordingly accepted his invitation to spend an 
evening at the theatre. 

Suzette, had she dared, would have treat- 
ed poor Henri with scorn, but the fear of 
displeasing her employers, and thus losing 
her place, caused her to look upon him in a 
respectful manner, and to accept his little 
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compliments with becoming grace. But an 
evening at the theatre with handsome Louis 
was much better sport than walking with 
dull Henri, and a little donne-bouche from 
the former was received with the sweetest 
of smiles and a profusion of mercies, while 
trifles from the latter were taken with a 
hypocritical grin, and quietly thrown out of 
signt. 

To sum up the casé, Henri was in love 
with Suzette, Suzette ditto with Louis, and 
Louis ditto with old Gregory! “That ’s 
strange!” remarks the unsophisticated 
reader. Not at all, my dear sir, for bear in 
mind that our young bookseller was a very 
shrewd personage, and had his suspicions 
about hidden wealth as well as Daddy Pub- 
lice. So he used to climb up to the old rag- 

icker’s garret, and drive bargains with him 

or the product of his toil, at the same time 
keeping an eye out for hints or suggestions 
regarding “ the root of all evil.” 

Old Gregory was also shrewd, and more 
than half suspecting the young man's de- 
sign, and thinking he would be a pretty 
good catch for his niece, used to jingle the 
silver that Louis paid him, with a satisfied 
chuckle, and nod his grizzly head in a mys- 
terious way, thus confirming bis patron in 
the belief that he stowed away all such 
treasures. . 

One afternoon Louis entered the garret 
very quietly and caught the old man on his 
knees before the fireplace, where he was de- 
positing a small bag in a hole caused by the 
removal of a brick. Perfectly satisfied now 
he silently slipped out again, made a loud 
shuffling with his feet, and knocked at the 
door. On entering, the old zent was pick- 
ing over his rags as usual, the brick was in 
its place, and Misere, the cat, was curled up- 
on the hearth. 

“T have come,” said Louis, “to ask the 
hand of your niece. I ’m a lonely young 
fellow and want a wife.” 

“ Parbleu a wife! How many louis can 
you show to support one on?” 

“Enough of them, good Monsieur Greg- 
ory; besides, has she not some of her 
own?” 

“How should I know? Does she not 
spend all her earnings on fine dresses and 
feathers ?” 

“ But I mean, will she not come into a 
property one of these days?” 

“A property! Sacre! I know of nobody 
who has anything for her!” 

“ Ah, you old miser!” 

And Louis went away and engaged him- 
self to Suzette that very night, with the un- 
derstanding that the affair was to be kept 
secret for the present. 

Time wore on, and a very strange event 
came to pass,— Misere, the beloved tom- 


before? Remember, this was a French cat, 
and not one of our proverbially nine-live-in- 
dependent Yankee cats! The poor old fel- 
low was found stiff and cold one mornin 
by his disconsolate master, who mourn 
over the remains a whole day, and then took 
them to a bird-fancier’s and had the skin 
stuffed. The next time Louis visited the 
garret there stood Misere in the corner, 
perched upon a high pedestal, and seeming- 
ly as watchful as ever; but he looked out of 
glass eyes now, and was otherwise incapaci- 
tated from active duty. 

A short time after this old Gregory him- 
self fell dangerously sick, and Suzette de- 
votedly gave up her clerkship (much to the 
disgust of Annette, Daddy, the student cus- 
tomers, and even Louis), and faithfully 


cle. Henri, who had long foreseen the state 
of affairs between Suzette and Louis, and 
had a up all hopes of winning her hand, 
still loved her with that intensity peculiar to 
Frenchmen. He now became the kindest 
and most attentive of friends, constantly 
bringing up little deticacies for the uncle, 
and running of little errands for the niece, 
so that in a short time the latter began to. 
wonder that she had never before noticed 
the many good qualities of the honest fel- 
low. His actions shone more brightly by 
their contrast to those of Louis, which latter 
personage seldom made his appearance, and 
was always in a hurry to get away. 

After many weeks of sickness old Grego 
died, and Suzette was alone in the earl. 
The evening after the funeral, Annette, the 
Daddy, and Henri came into the desolate 
garret to keep her company awhile. Pres- 
ently Louis made his appearance, when the 
others, with unusual common sense, were for 
going home, and leaving the young couple 
to themselves, but Louis detained them by 
saying,— 

“ Don’t go, my good folks, I want a little 
talk with you. You know of the engage 
ment between Suzette and I, and now as 
her future husband, I propose that we to- 
gether search this room for money which I 
think old Gregory must have secreted here. 
Come, let us begin with the fireplace,” and 
he easily found the loose brick which he 
had seen in the hands of the rag-picker on 
the former occasion. Excitedly throwing it 
down, he thrust his hand into the opening, 
and drew forth an old stocking. 

“Stcp!” hutriedly exclaimed Suzette, 
“you are not yet the master, and have no 
right to open that. Give it to me.” 

“Just as you please,” and handing it to 
her, he again thrust his arm into the hole, 
but found nothing more. 

All now crowded round Suzette, curious 
and impatient, while she emptied the stock- 
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Louis forced the lid open, and what do you 
suppose there was inside? 

“Heaps of money?” No, sir. “A big 
blank-book?” No, ma’am. Nothing buta 
piece of paper with this scrawled on it: — 
“ Suzette, my child, take good care of Mis- 
ere, for the sake of your uncle.” 

With chop-fallen countenance, Louis was 
about to resume the search, when the voice 
of Suzette arrested him. 

“ Louis Franciscano, you will find no se- 
creted treasure, and as that seems to be 
— in coming here, you may as well 

“Very good, mademoiselle, a 
bride is a small loss, to my taste. 
a pleasant adieu.” 
And he took himself off. 


nniless 
bid you 


It was now Henri’s turn, and his offer to 
take Suzette for herself alone was not reject- 
ed. They were shortly after married, and 
she took her old place behind the counter of 
the Daddy’s bakery. 

On going to remove the few things from 
the old garret, Suzette remembered the 
lines her uncle had bequeathed her, and en- 
deavored to remove Misere, when lo and be- 
hold, he could n’t be stirred! Henri was 
called in, but still old Misere would n’t 
budge! A surgical operation with a pen- 
knife and a post-mortem examination re- 
vealed the cause,—he was stuffed with 
golden louis ! 

Suzette, like the good girl she was, ever 
after took the best care of Misere, and his 
stuffing ! 


THE KEY-NOTE, 


BY G. B. GRIFFITH. 


LL structures, large or small, simple or- 


complex, have a definite rate of vibra- 
tion, depending on their material, size and 
shape, as fixed as the fundamental note of a 
musical chord. 

When the bridge at Bolebrook Dale (the 
first iron bridge in the world) was building, 
a fiddler came along and said he could fiddle 
it down. The workmen laughed in scorn, 
and told him to fiddle away to his heart’s 
content. He played until he struck the key- 
note of the bridge, and it swayed so violent- 
ly that the astonished workmen commanded 
him to stop. 

At one time considerable annoyance was 
experienced in one of the mills at Lowell. 
Some days the building was shaken so thata 
pail of water would be nearly emptied, while 
on other days all was quiet. Experiment 
proved it was only when the machinery was 
running at a certain rate that the building 
was disturbed. The simple remedy was in 
running it slower or faster, so as to put it 
out of tune with the building. We have 
here the reason of the rule observed by 
mafchiy armies when they cross a bridge, 
namely, stop the music, break step and open 
column, jest the measured cadence of a con 


densed mass of men should urge the bridge 
to vibrate beyond its sphere of cohesion. 
Neglect of this has led to fearful accidents. 
The clebrated engineer, Stephenson, has 
said there is not so much danger to a bridge 
when crowded with cattle urged by many 
men as when men go in marching order, 
The Broughton bridge, near Manchester, 
gave way beneath the measured tread of 
only sixty men. A terrible disaster befell a 
battalion of French infantry while crossing 
the suspension bridge at Augers, France 
Repeated orders were given the troops to 
break into sections, but in the hurry of the 
moment and in the rain they disregarded 
the order, and the bridge, which was twelve 
years old and had been repaired the year 
= at a cost of seven thousand do 

Tyndall tells us that the Swiss muleteers 
tie up the bells of ther mules, lest the tinkle 
bring an avalanche down. The breaking of 
a drinking glass by the human voice is a 
well attested fact, and Chladni mentions ah 
innkeeper who frequently repeated the ex- 
periment for the entertainment of his 
Stranger still, a nightingale is said to kill by 
the power Of his notes. é 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 


BY MRS. MARIA 


N order to secure ventilation, some Eng. 
glish furriers line the upper part of 
their sealskin cloaks with woven fine wool. 
These cloaks are very long and very close 
fitting this season. 

Plaid cheviot and homespun ulsters are 
stylish when made with three seams in the 
straight sacque shape with a cape and hood, 
but no belt. 

Pearl colored gloves are worn at after- 
noon weddings by men, when they wear any. 
At morning weddings they do not even car- 
ry their gloves in their hands. 

The new smelling bottles are no smaller 
than those of last season, and even more ex- 
pensive, a double eagle not being enough to 
pay for the largest sizes with their elaborate 
cameo cutting. 

Dark socks are worn on all occasions, — 
brown, blue and black being the favorite 
colors. Solid colors are preferred to stripes. 
The only contrast used is in the slight 
clocks on the sides. 

Velvet waists for evening wear are made 
to fit as closely as a jersey, and are worn 
with skirts of corded silk in a lighter tint of 
the same color. The sleeves may be short 
or may meet the gloves at the elbow. 

Bunches of flowers in sets for the bonnet 
and muff are seen at the milliners, and also 
clusters of ferns and mosses in all the dull 
shades, brightened by the plumage of a trop- 
ical bird perched among them. 

Ladies who do not find the bonnet with 
the point above the centre of the forehead 
becoming, wear it with the point on one 
side, and on the other a dent, in which is set 
a feather, so that the general outline makes 
a curve at the top. 

It is announced that it is now considered 
the correct thing to carry suspended en 
Chatelaine a little mirror and miniature 
powder box, and that not to apply the puff 
to your face at least once an evening, in 
theatre or ballroom, argues that you are 
enamelled. 


LYDIA WINDSOR. 


The waistcoats of the velvet polonaises 
imported from Paris are often covered with 
the same embroidery which borders the 
skirt panels. It is curved gracefully at the 
sides and makes a pretty connection between 
the skirt and waist. 

The buttoned calf-skin gaiters used as 
walking shoes have wider toes, rounded but 
not pointed, with thick soles and low heels. 
For dress shoes are buttoned gaiters of pa- 
tent leather, with fine kid or cloth tops. 
Pumps are little used. 

Black is the ground color in nearly all the 
newest stockings. It may be dotted or 


striped or plaided with white or color, but it 
is there in all except some very fine stock- 
ings in soft color, which have lace stripes in 
the same tint. 

The striped brocade satins in gold and: 


bright colors are considered pretty this sea- 
son for young girls, who, at other times,. 
wear white or soft, plain colors. The satins 
are as pretty as if embroidered, and the girls 
are fortunate, ‘ 

English dressmakers use the new woolen’ 
lace to trim velvet carriage costumes, em: 
ploying both the flounces and the piece lace, 
and not sparing the quantity. Some of the 
lace is embroidered in chenille differing in 
color from the ground, and in some gilt 


thread is introduced. 


Standing collars are very high, straight 
bands, with the fronts barely meeting, or 
else diagonally lapped, or perhaps curved 
out slightly. 

Hammered silver finger bowls are the 
latest, and it will be readily understood that 
no fashionable family should be without 
them. 

A new sort of ribbon is made to imitate a 
network of twine lace thrown on a satin 
ground and outlined with gold thread. 

Dark brown and red (not yellowish tan) 
gloves, with wide stitching of self-color 
or black on the back are worn on the 
street. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY GARRY MOSS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘6 DREAM, old fellow! Why, what 
sort of a dream is it that haunts 


“ A simple one,” replied John Hammond ; 
“and I don’t know that it haunts me, only 
it was odd. You and I were hunting a 
white doe up there in the mountains. 
Heavens! what a break-neck time we had 
of it, and always you seemed the winner.” 

“Of course. 1 always am,” said Basil 
—— complacently. “Did I get the 

oe ? 


“Not exactly. Listen,” said John, smil- 
ing. ‘“ Now she was on the topmost peak, 
was in some shadowed ravine, flying like a 
frightened thing across a rocky ledge, when 
behold, just as you had captured the crea- 
ture, she flew into my arms.’ 

“ For protection,” laughed Basil. ‘“ Well, 
what then?” 

“ Nothing, only I waked up. But it’s 
curious that it seemed so real.” 

“Bah! Go and get your dinner, and for- 
get your dream. A doe. Silly things. I 
never could see beauty in them.” 

“1°ll go to my dinner, but I don’t think 

rs could efface the reality of that dream. 
uppose we take a walk afterward, and ex- 
plore the beauties of the town?” 

“ Agreed,” said Basil, in his languid fash- 
jon ; “though these Swiss towns are pretty 
much alike, — hills, chalets, romantic look- 
ing, but generally ugly women, and men 
who might have stepped down out of old 
picture frames. I can’t get up any enthusi- 
asm over mountain scenery.” 

“Not even from this glorious view?” 
said John, as he looked ouc wf a window up- 
on a scene unsurpassed for beauty in any 
part of the known world. 

“Not even for that,” laaghed Basil, 
stretching himself gracefully. He did 
everything gracefully. 

The little town slept among the moun- 
tains like a lovely gem in a rich setting. 
The sun now irradiated every point, so that 
a vast tiara of precious stones glittered on 
every hand, sending wonderful spires of 
light and color heavenward, As the young 
man stood there two persons passed, one of 
whom drew from the usually impassive John 
Hammond an exclamation of delight. 

.“ The most beautiful creature I ever saw 
in my life! Come here, Basil, quick, She 
does n’t seem to mind our looking. Who 
can she be?” . 


“That is the little beauty of the moum 
tain,” said one of the guests, who had been 
for some time an inmate of the hotel, 
“That is what the people hereabouts call 
her. I believe her name is Madelon Sok 
tare.” 

“And who and what is she?” asked 
Basil, 

“A peasant, who has stumbled into good 
fortune on account of some fancied resem- 
blance. A rich old American gentleman’ 
visiting here wishes to adopt and educate 
her. The old woman with her is her grand: 
mother. She is a very stately personage, 
as you see, and the girl has two brothers, 
both of whom will be made comparatively 
rich by the sacrifice ” 

“And then of course the old fellow im! 
tends to marry her,” said Basil. 

“No indeed. He is married, and both 
he and his wife are invalids, but some time - 
ago he lost a daughter, and he wanrs to’ 
make her place good, I suppose. It’s a 
fine chance for a poor peasant girl, and she 
seems willing enough to accept it.” 

“ By Jove,” said Basil, “I should like to 
keep an eye on het. Where do they live, 
these people?” 

“Look from this window, sir. Do yoa 
see half way up the hill a little cottage ?” 


“] see the rains of an ancient castle,” © 


said Basil, while John Hammond, quite as 
intent, looked on. . 

“Yes, there is a castle there. It is said , 
the Soltares were once people of quality, 
but poverty and drink, and great misfor- 
tunes, have reduced them. Just behind 
there, near that poplar, is the cottage. If 
you carry your glance along you will see . 
it. 


“Oh, yes. A regular bird’s nest,” said 
Basil, “and a very ordinary affair.” 

* Quite so. They are extremely poor, 
but | suppose, with the money they receive 
from this rich old gentleman, they ‘li get up 
in life. The boys have really fine talents, 
but they are hot tempered, and there is a 
passion for drink in the blood.” 

ohn Hammond had said nothing since 
calling his friend’s attention to the girl, but 
never in all his life had he so felt the at- 
traction of feminine beauty. 

He was by no means so handsome as 


Basil, but there was an honest purpose in ° 
his fine face, and a directness in his manner, ; 


which generally commended him even to 


persons who did not know him, He was 2” 
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larger man than his friend, and his fine gray 
eyes were striking and expressive. 

But Basil was graceful and elegant, and 
when he chose to make himself agreeable 
po man could be more winning. His blue 

es and brown mustache, his finely cut 
features and apparent cultivation, gave him 
aseeming superiority over his less stylish 
companion. 

John had been silent for a reason ever 
since he had called his friend to the win- 
dow. It seemed to him tkat the beautiful 

irl, in her single glance, had drawn his 
after her. 

“There is to be a ball here, a fine affair,” 
said the gentleman who had volunteered 
this information. “It appears to bea cus- 
tom among the better classes of the peas- 
antry to inaugurate a girl’s coming out by 
festivities of some kind, provided they can 
afford the expense. So, while the Ameri- 
can papa is away, arranglng for the intro- 
duction of this young creature into the bos- 
om of his family, Miss Madelon will signify 
her gratitude by attending the dance with 
all her friends and relations. It will bea 
very splendid occasion, I expect, for the 
brothers, retaining some vestige of the old 
family pride, fancy themselves superior to 
people among whom they live, and conse- 

uently make every effort to outshine them. 
ai, they may get drank, and the whole 
thing end in a row.” 

“Rather to the girl’s advantage that she 
is going away,” said Basil, turning from the 
window, as if tired of the subject. « 

“Yes, I should think so. She ’s very 
pretty, and there ’s not much of the rustic 
about her, and a very good girl. Every- 
body loves her, they say.” 

“That spoils all,” muttered Basil. 
“Good people are my abhorrence. Give 
me a spice of wickedness in the most charm- 
ing of creatures, and I could worship her. 
But goodness, a dead level of virtue! 
Bah!” 

“You are not fit to marry any woman,” 
said John Hammond indignantly. 

“] don’t intend to marry anybody,” said 
Basil with a light gesture, “ unless there are 
plenty of sheckles thrown in the balance. 

hen indeed I might sacritice myself. By 
the way, we must yet acquainted with this 
eccentric American.” 

“Selfish beast,” muttered John, but, as 
he gazed at the handsome, animated face, 
the eyes so laughing and care-free, and 
thought of the many good qualities of his 
friend, his anger vanished, and he said to 
himself, — 

“ Aiter all, he is only a little wpaies, and 
talks for the sake of talking. Wait till his 
time has come.” 

“Let’s walk down to the green where 


‘the people. assemble for their exercise,” 


said Basil, “I ’ve a mind to see whet 
these boors are like.” 

John followed him, more thoughtful, and 
less inclined to make sport of these simple 
mountain people. He had a great respect 
for the poor, having himself struggled up 
from poverty to a competence wrought by 
his own hands. 

Suddenly the two heard shouts which 
compelled their walk into a run. There 
was evidently some trouble, and so they 
soon discovered. A gathering of young 
fellows had taken place in a barren field, 
half way across a plain bounded by the for- 
est. They were playing ball, and a pretty 
picture they made with their scarlet caps 
and bright blue leggings, 

One of the boys was deformed, and he 
had done something derogatory to the diz- 
nity of the game, so that the rest were 
shouting in inbarmonicus concord. 

“T say you sha’n’t hurt him,” rang out a 
clear, sweet young voice, in the native Ja- 
tois. “I won’t have it, Lute. You are 
strong and straight, and he is weakly.” 

“Let him come on, Miss Madelon,” 
shouted the boy, his face all red, and his 
eyes shining. “I’m not such a weakly as 
they imagine. Do you think I am afraid of 
a drunken weasel that would sell his own 
flesh and blood ?” 

That was enough; another moment, and 
the fight bad commenced. Heads and 
hands and bodies seemed inextricably mixed, 
and there in their midst was Madelon, try- 
ing with all her might to soften the violence 
of her brother, who, his dark eyes ablaze, 
looked like a demon. Near by stood the 
stately old grandmother wringing her hands, 
helplessly. 

“That won’t do, by jove! They ll kill 
that girl.” 

And in less time than can be written, 
Basil was in their midst, his coat off, his 
arm like steel from long practice dealing 
blows to the right and left that parted the 
combatants, and sent them reeling, and 
looking for their unknown but powerful an- 
tagonist. 

The little beauty, whose hat had been 
knocked off and her pretty peasant dress 
disarranged, was the first one to acknowl- 
edge his power. She thanked Basil with 
such sweet blushes that the young fellow’s 
heart was touched in spite of himself, while 
the combatants skulked away well pun- 
ished. . 

John stood by disheartened and curious. 
For one glance like that he would almost 
have given his life, so strong an impression 
had this little rustic beauty made upon his 
heart, And he knew by the girl’s eloquent 
eyes what she thought of Basil, who was 
coolly resuming his coat. Her thanks were 
vehement, but the eyes might have saved 
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the tongue all effort of speech, for they were 
eloquent not only with gratitude but admira- 
tion. 

That night Basil laughed when Joann con- 
gratulated him on his conquest. 

*“ Bah, I don’t care for that sort of milk 
and water beauty. If that’s the doe of your 
dream, my good fellow, take it and welcome. 
Give me one of the queenly girls of the 
south, with divine dark eyes and complexion 
melting into a dusky glow like that of an 
opal. The little fool don’t care anything 
about me, only that I saved her drunken 
brother from killing a hatchet-faced, hideous 
hunchback, who by the way ought to die. 
A fine specimen of an athlete, that brother 
of hers, only he don’t know anything about 
boxing.” 

As for John, he went away by himseif, to 
dream of great melting blue eyes, and dim- 
pled cheeks, and piteous, appealing glances 
that were never turned to him. 


CHAPTER II. 


VERYBODY in town was interested in 
the success of the /2¢e. 

Garlands and flowers were hung in the 
three rooms that, thrown into one, consti- 
tuted the dancing hall, and the girls of the 
village brought spruce and evergreen from 
the adjacent woods, while the men prepared 
the floors and made a perch for the orches- 
tra, so called. 

Basil, in disgust, declared that he had not 
tasted a decent meal since the ball had been 
contemplated, and vowed every day he 
would leave, yet lingered. John ate what 
was set before him, unblessed by any dis- 
tinctively esthetic tastes in the matter of 
food, and only longing to see the face that 
at first sight had so enthralled his honest 
heart. 

“It ’s of no use, however,” he sighed 
more than said, in the solitude of his room, 
where the glorious breadth of grand moun- 
tain scenery outside compensated for bare 
walls and the rudest of furniture, “ Basil 
gets everything without taking the trouble 
to work, or even to ask for it. Those blue 
eyes will shine at sight of him tonight, and 
she will have smiles for no one else. Peas- 
ant though she is, I would take her today, 
and make her my wife, while he” — The 
young man made a gesture of disdain, and 
then stood looking from the window, but the 
grandeur without made but slight impression 
upon him iu this mood. 

For the first time in his life John Ham- 
mond was in love, and it was no boy’s pas- 
sion, for he was ae years old. 

“ The scraping of fiddles came up to his 
solitude, and so did Basil, laughing. 


“It ’s going to be great fun,” he said, 
“You should see the musicians; one of 
them is a gray old goose, weak, with five 
melancholy spears of hair upon his round 
pate. Two fiddiers, a fife and a bass drum, 
Oh, heavens! I wonder how they will 
dance? At all events it will be a new expe 
rience and a good wind-up to our six weeks 
of travel. And I am to begin the ball with 
our little mountain beauty. Don’t you envy 
me?” 

“T certainly do,” said John gloomily. 

“Oh, come, is it so bad asthat. Then 
you shall dance with her, man.” i 

“ T don’t know how to dance,” with a bitter 
reflection upon his youthful poverty. “ The 
idea of my dancing!” 

“I ’m inclined to think it would be odd,” 
said the other, good natvredly, “ but never 
say die. At least you can hop around as 
well as these awkward peasants. I intend 
to get a good deal of fun out of it beforel 
am done.” 

“ Look here, Basil, no trifling with that 
young creature. Do you hear?” 

“Don’t eat me alive, my friend,” said 
Basil, coolly, “and don’t trouble yourself - 
about her. I shall direct my attentions not 
to the peasant beauty, simply, but the heir. 
ess that is to be. I ’m no fool, my dear 
boy, and this is an opportunity I ’ve been 
waiting for. I don’t seek it, it is thrust upou 
me ; and now are you ready?” 

The two foun hemadioes in the ball 
room, now rapidly filling with guests. Can- 
dles in home-made sconces shed a soft radi 
ance over the scene. There was little or no 
ceremony; people came who could afford a 
new collar and a pair of pumps whether in- 
vited or not. 

.When at last Madelon came in the friends 
were taken somewhat by surprise. 

The girl entered like a little princess, 
leaning upon the arm of one of her brothes 
and a splendid looking man he was, witha 
Greek face and the bearing cf a Roman con- 
sul. Madelon was dressed in peasant style 
wl.ich well became her great beauty, but her 
costume was made of the creamiest of white 
satin, and rows of pearls hung from neck, 
head and arms. She must have been aware 
of her own exceeding loveliness, otherwise 
she would scarcely have dared to enter at so 
late an hour, amid such a company. Mur- 
murs of admiration ran from lip to lip. 
Even Basil exclaimed at her exceeding love- 
liness, then said lightly, — 

“ Our little rustic beauty beats the Dutch,” 
adding in the same breath, “and she sha’n’t 
forget me, either.” 

He saw the coy glance she cast toward 
him, brightened by the blush of recognition 
and expectation, and John saw it, too, bitin 
his lip from very vexation. But what coul 
he do? Basil carried off all the honors as 
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_ man knew better than he how to play the 


he always did. What would John not have 
given to be able to hold her in the dance, to 
whisper soft, sweet words into her willing 
ear as Basil did. 

“You seem well acquainted here,” said 
Basil to her, in one of the pauses of the 
dance. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, laughing, “I 
have served when they have had company 
of distinction. I have seen great men, poets, 
astronomers and philosophers from your 
country, and I like Americans? One of 
them took a room in our house, — the room 
is the only one habitable in the castle, — 
when I was a child, and he taught me Eng- 
lishh He was a good man, a professor in 
one of your colleges, but he died.” 

“What do you mean by saying you have 
served here?” Basil asked, with one of his 
melting glances, “ how served?” 

“ Oh, waited on table,” she replied, show- 
ing her pearls of teeth. “It is accounted a 
great favor, for then one sees the manners 
of the foreign people, and if one has wit she 
can copy the best. And I have always 
longed to travel, and knew I should some 
time. Now, perhaps you have heard about 
it, the opportunity has come.” 

“Do you regret leaving your native hills ?” 
asked Basil. 

“Not in the least; only I am sorry to 
leave my family. But I have a cousin who 
will care for the old grandmother, who says, 
‘go, my child, the good God will call me 
soon, but you are young and have life be- 
fore you.’ As for my brothers they will be 
well provided for. They never cared for 
me much because I am only a girl, but I will 
show them some day, perhaps, what only a 
girl can do,” she added laughing, but with 
flashing eyes. “I think they begin to un- 
derstand that I am worth something,” and 
her care-free, childish laugh rang out again. 
“Who is that young gentleman who stares 
at me so?” she asked, as they came in view 
of John Hammond, who stood watching 
them pained and yet fascinated. 

“ That is my best friend, shall I introduce 
him ?” Basil asked. 

“ Oh, no, he looks too grave and solemn. 
Do you think he likes to see us dance? 
Perhaps the poor fellow cannot dance. No, 
no, I wish to be bright and joyous tonight, 
that they might not say I make of myself a 
sacrifice and do not want to go. I ao want 
to,” she added almost passionately. “I have 

wanted to go all my life, and see the world, 
life and society! Ah, 1 am very ambitious. 
Do you tire of hearing me talk?” 

“ No, but we can talk and dance at the 
same time,” he said, as he led off in another 
waltz. 

All that evening he was her shadow. No 


these little blandishments, which to the eyes 
of inexperience mean so much beyond what 
is intended. 

Before they parted, Basil had learned all 
her past history, particularly that she had 
never had a lover. He had also ascertained 
the name of the gentleman who was to adopt 
her. That he was a New York merchant of 
wealth, and Basil actually made an appoint- 
ment to meet her the coming winter. 

And she,— she had given her young heart 
in all its heavenly innocence to the hand- 
some stranger unquestioning and believing, 
little dreaming that another heart, all pir 
worshipped her secretly and silently, — one 
who would not forget her if he could, and 
could not if he would. 

“She certainly is a daisy,” was Basil’s 
comment, as he surveyed his handsome face 
in a mirror after the ball. “ But was n’t it 
an experience? Such bumpkins! Such ig- 
norant fools, and such feed! Oh, heavens! 
the very thought of it turns me sick.” 

“You seemed well enough contented with 
Miss Madelon,” said John, in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. “She at least is not a boor, 
and if a little rustic in her manners her ex- 
treme beauty pardons all that.” 

“ Oh, yes, she ’s a nice little thing enough 
to flirt with,” said Basil coolly, “and pretty 
too, after a bourgeoise sort.” 

“ Pretty! she ’s as beautiful as an angel!” 
said John, with some heart. 

Basil laughed. 

“ John, I think she must be the white doe. 
I ‘ll have to shake my shoulders of the re- 
sponsibility, and make her over to you. By 
the way, that reminds me that she caught 
you looking at her, and if I am good at 
mind-reading, you certainly had your soul in 
your eyes. Take her, John, I don’t want 
her. I detest blondes.” 

“What chance is there for me I should 
like to know when you are round ?” growled 
the young man, with something like a sob in 
his voice. ‘ You have flirted so !ong with 
beautiful women, that you know how to win 
them when they are much less unsophisti- 
cated than she is. It ’s all very well with 
your fashionatle, society beauties, but how 
you could lead her on, I confess, I can’t 
see. 

“ Lead her on, to what?” asked the other 
sharply. 

“To love you,” said John, in his severest 
tone. 

“Nonsense, man!” was the quick re- 
sponse. “It takes more than half a dozen 

waltzes and two, well, I call them break- 
downs, to fix a girl’s fancy.” 

“I tell you she loves you,” said John, hot- 
ly. “You have enlisted her affections,” 

“ Well, and what ’s that to you?” 

John held on to the back oi a chair, while 


lover, devoted, exacting, and ready with all 


he kept down his temper and the angry re- 
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tort. What indeed was it to him? Why 
did his blood boil ? 

“ Nothing, I suppose,” he said, sulkily. 

“ Of course, you did n’t go in for it. You 
don’t want money as much as I do. Really, 
I don’t see but that I havea right to win 
her, and I will.. There are shekels in pros- 
pect. That rich old New Yorker has n’ta 
chick or a child, and of course she will be 
his heiress. Thank you for your keen sight, 
Jobn, old fellow.” 

“Keep your thanks to yourself,” said 
John, with surly emphasis. ‘“ But I do hope 

ou will marry the girl for herself, and not 
he her money, if she has any.” 
“That ‘s a foregone conclusion. I shall 
go in for the money bags, my friend,” said 
Basil with decision. “ As for her loving me, 
as your keen eyes pretend to have discov- 
ered, why if that is so, it will save the troub- 
le of a protracted courtship. I tell you can- 
didly, I’m not a marrying man unless there 
are shekels in the case. I would n’t marry 
the most beautiful creature in three king- 
doms, if she were poor. So there you have 
my sentiments, although I know in your 
heart you are calling me a selfish rascal. 
But come, it is time for bed, the sun is ris- 
ing.” 


¢ 


CHAPTER III. 


A GRAND New England farmhouse, 
built in modern style. 
In the large sunny sitting-room, facing 
the much traveled highway, sit two women, 
one of them the young wife of Squire 
Haughton, a wealthy farmer, the other, her 
uest, a Miss Haliburton, an orphan and an 
eiress, who had been staying in the pleas- 
ant little country town among the mountains 
during the summer, and had been prevailed 
upon to remain through the holidays. 
One who had ever known her intimately 
would have recognized, in the briglit, en- 
chanting facc, engaging manners, and easy, 
graceful pose, Macdelon the peasant girl, 
_ who had left her mountain home only three 
years before. Entirely unspoiled by pros- 
perity, she had made splendid use of her 
opportunities. Meantime her benefactor 
and his wife had both died leaving the bulk 
of their fortune to this beautiful girl, and 
blessing her for the love and devotion that 
had smoothed their pathway to the grave. 
They had never fully acquiesced in her 
wish to engage herself to Basil Haughton, 
who had followed her persistently from 
. Switzerland to America, though he was well 
connected and in good standing in their 
own society. 

“ Thee will see occasion to change thy 


mind, my child,” was often said oy her fos- 


ter-mother, but no further opposition was 
offered by either. 

Meantime Madelon had become acquaint. 
ed with Mabel, the wife of Basil’s brother, 
and was never happier than when visitin 
their beautiful moantain home, for she h 
never lost her love for the picturesque and 
rugged grandeur of her own native land. 

y invitation of Basil it happened that 
John Hammond was at that time sojourning 
at the farmhouse, and the two men were 
often out gunning for days together. John 
had never forgotten the mountain beauty. 
Love for her had made him a changed and 
solitary man, though he had conquered him- 
self sufficiently to meet her without undue. 
emotion. 

“Yes,” said the sunny matron, as 
she took up the thread of conversation, 
“Harvey and I were married after only six 
months’ courtship. It seems to me ever so 
much nicer to make up one’s mind at once.” 

Madelon sighed, why she could hardly 
have told, for all these two years she had 
felt that her happiness must be secure in 
Basil’s keeping. Still the old enthusiasm 
had gone since their marriage kad been de- 
layed by death, and it seemed to her now 
that Basil had almost ceased to act the lover, 
Was it because he felt secure in possession 
of her heart? In society he shone as bright 
as ever. He was still sought by the mat- 
rons, and smiled upon by the belles. It © 
was even rumored that he was smitten bya 
Mrs. Louise Ballack, a dark, regal belle and 
widow from the city of New Orleans. Be 
this as it might, he was often seen in her 
society, and uncomplimentary things were 
said about it, 

“You and John Hammond have met be- 
fore, he tells me,” said Mabel quietly. 

“Yes, in the mountains of Switzerland,” 
was the reply, “ where Basil first saw me.” 

“ What a grand man he is,” said Mabel, 
with new energy. “I have often wondered 
why he should be such friends with Basil. 
But there, how my silly tongue clacks on.” 

“Why do you wonder?” asked Madelon, 
smiling. 

“Oh, I don’t know; they are so unlike. 
And there ‘s another thing I wonder at, why 
you did n’t fall in love with him instead of 

asil?” 

“ Oh, my dear, as if there were any com- 
parison between them!” said Madelon, her 
cheeks reddening. 

“Surely not in point of beauty perhaps, 
but if you will allow me to say, it though 
Basil is my own dear husband’s brother, 
Jobn is worth a hundred of him.” 

“Mabel!” exclaimed Madelon, almost 
angrily. 

“ I suppose I ought to cut my tongue out,” 
persisted Mabel, her fingers flying over her 
work, “but John Hammond is the grandést 
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man I know, and he is incurably in love 
with you.” 

“Mabel, what has come over you?” 
asked Madelon, with shining eyes. “ Why 
do you tell me such unwelcome news ?” 

“] don’t know,” and her cheeks flushed, 
for she did know if she had dared to say it. 
She knew that Basil cared nothing for this 
lovely gith and everything for her money. 
She had heard him say that he would marry 
the widow in an hour if she were rich. 

“He is your own husband’s brother,” 
said Madelon in a low voice, 

“ Of the same name and blood, I grant,” 
said Mabel, “but utterly unlike. Ob, my 
darling, 1 am sorry I spoke, but since I have, 
I will go one step further, and then, as the 
marriage service has it, forever after hold 
my tongue. In marrying Basil you will 
wreck your happiness if not your life. 
There, I have done.” 

Madelon left the room with burning 
cheeks and eyes. She dared not trust her- 
self to speak. On the table of her own 
apartment was a beautiful crayon drawing 
which Basil had given her, and which she 
had accepted as his own, but afterwards 
learned was the handiwork of John Ham- 
mond. This small deception had troubled 
her. Heretofore she had not allowed her- 
self to see any faults in the man she loved, 
but to some things she could no longer shut 
her eyes. Basil was growing careless in his 
fancied security, while in every of 
John Hammond’s dark eyes, Madelon saw 
oe devotion of an undying, if not despairing 
ove. 

And yet he took no advantage of Basil’s 
carelessness. 

Madelon walked her room for an hour, 
blind with tears. Her idol was turning to 
clay, and yet she fought against the convic- 
tion of his insincerity, trying in vain to ex- 
cuse him by the reflection that it was only 
because he had drifted into an unconscious 
security, and had therefore dropped those 
little lover-like attentions so dear to a 
woman’s heart. 

And John in these years had gained grand 
strength and a beauty of character that 
made his strong face handsome. His man- 
ner had improved in dignity, and his man- 
hood entered into dangerous competition 
with the careless ease and grace of Basil. 
There was something in his splendid self- 

ise, in his quiet, energetic ways that had 
ts effect upon Madelon, who had herself 
developed more than ordinary gifts. Even 
now John’s face had more charm in its re- 
pose than Basil’s with all its beauty of fea- 
ture and color. 

“Can it be that I am changing?” she 
asked herself over and over. 

The holidays were drawing 7 
The weather was fine, and the us 

It 


near. 
prepar 


rations were entered into at the farmhouse 
with an earnestness that proved the ability 
of its new mistress. 

The oven groaned under its weight of 
rich viands; the air was odorous with spices 
and the fragrant smell of cakes and pies. 

Two days before the expected feast the 
weather grew cloudy. Basil and John came 
home just before twilight, brushing the 
clinging snow from their garments. They 
had stopped at some of the neighbors on 
their way, and Basil had drunk too freely of 
ege-nogg. 

“Did you see Madelon on your way?” 
asked Mabel, as they came into the spacious 
sitting-room to enjoy the snapping, curling 
flames of the open fire. 

“No; where did she go?” asked Basil, 
indifferently. 

“Over to the Creek church, St. John’s. 
She promised the children a little feast, and 
she went over to see about it.” 

“Very silly of her,” said Basil. “I never 
saw such a woman for spending money on 
poor brats of school children. She won't do 
that wheh I ’m master.” 

John said nothing. He looked anxiously 
in the fire. Presently he roused himself. 

“It’s snowing hard,” he said. 

“Let it snow,” said Basil, with an oath. 
Drink did not brighten, it degraded him. 
“ She "ll stay somewhere there if it storms 
hard. With the minister, perhaps; she 
likes ministers so well,” he sneered. 

John set his teeth hard, and drew a deep 
breath. 

“If she should start, it ’s a bad road 
through the pines,” he said. 

“TI don’t intend to trouble myself,” said 
Basil. “She knows enough to keep out of 
astorm. Let Madelon alone for taking care 
of herself. Her early education fitted her 
for that,” he added, with a coarse laugh. 
“The peasant blood shows itself now and 
then. As for me, I ’m here, and here I 
mean to stay. If you want to go knight-er- 
ranting though, don’t let me detain you. I 
always thought you would make a capital 
Don Quixoite. Still I think it will be a 
fool’s journey.” 

“The fool thanks you,” said John, with 
grim emphasis. 

He went out and gave orders to have a 
fresh horse saddled. 

Basil shrugged his shoulders as he saw 
him go. 

“Rather a good friend, is John,” he mut- 
tered, laughing. “ He takes all the risks, 
and I take all the—money. Humph! she 
won’t exact so much when she’s my wife. 


I’m getting tired of such sentimental non- 
sense.” 


The storm had grown almost to a tempest. 
Moaning and shrieking, the wind went tear- 
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-ing through the trees, and the snow drifted 

in great heaps. It was not yet dark, and 
_John Hammond had provided himself with 
a lantern, which after an hour’s travel he 
lighted, and found himself at the foot of a 
hill, and no road in sight. Should he con- 
tinue on he might stumble upon a path, and 
if he gave the reins to Bessy she would 
make her way back. What to do he did not 
know, but that pause saved a life. 

The neighing of a horse struck his ear, 
and coupled with that, as he thought, a wild 
but faint cry for help. 

“That is certainly Madelon’s voice, and 
she is in trouble,” said John, and he shout- 
ed, as he spurred his horse in the direction 

‘of the sound. She must have heard him. 

Again, and nearer, — 

“ Oh— help — Basil! This way.” 

It made no difference to him that she 
called his friend. On and on he went. 
Madelon needed him, and at last he found 
her, cold and trembling, standing by Stag, 
the horse she had ridden. 

“© Basil, 1 knew you would come!” and 
‘she fell almost fainting into his arms. 

“But, my dear Miss Madelon, it is I,” 
said John, gently, trying to disengage him- 
self, though his heart beat with wild delight 
at her touch, 

“© Mr. Hammond, I beg your pardon,” 
she said, drawing away. “1 thought surely 
. Basil would come. How kind of you! I 

feared I should have to stay all night. My 
horse fell, and must have hurt himself. I 
can’t make him move, and I was getting 
frightened, it was growing so dark, and I 
was lonely. We missed the way, I think.” 
Then after a pause, faltering a little, “ Did 
Basil send you? Could n’t he come?” 

“He did not send me,” said John, with 
dignity, and he might have come. I see 
no other way,” he went on after a pause, 
“ but to leave Stag until he can be sent for. 
You must take my mare.” 

She was silent, but allowed him to change 
saddies and place her upon Bessy, Then 
giving her the reins he walked by her side. 

It was a tedious journey, for the storm be- 
‘wildered both man and horse. Not till 
after the clock had struck twelve did the 
two make their appearance, John wet to the 
skin, and Madeion in dripping garments. 

Matel alone was up. 

“{ just sent Harvey to bed. Oh, I never 
so frightened in my life! ‘still, I 
almost knew John would find you. We 
‘sent two of the servants out, but they came 
‘back. Guess they did n’t trouble -them- 
‘selves to go far,” she said, laughing and:cry- 


ing, as she hurried Madelon away. Do.get 


dry, John, there ’s a good supper waiting. ' 


“& Oh, ‘he ’s been a-bed for hours.” 
“ Did n’t he speak of me?” 
“He had been drinking,” said “Mabel, 


‘shortly. 


There was a strange light in Madelon’s 
eyes, as atter refreshment she bade John 
ammond goud-night. But he was not 
thinking of her so much as of Basil, just 
then. For himself he had made a resolve, 


| he would leave as soon as possible, and put 


the sea between him and Madelon. That 
night’s experience had proved to him that 
ae could nevér see her Basil Haughton’s 
wife. 
Pa morning came, cold, clear and. beau- 
tiful, 

John was up early anxious to find a rose 
that had grown in a sheltered place, known 
only to himself. He had been caring for it 
because he knew how fond Madelon was of 
roses, and not long after he met her in the 
hall, and was startled at her pallor. 

“You are not well?” he said, an anxious 
look in his eyes. 

“Oh, yes,” was the languid reply. 

“Ah! but the exposure yesterday, the 
fright, it upset me. What must it have 
done to you?” 

“It was rather trying,” she said, “and 
then my sleep was broken.” 

The rich red came in her cheeks as she 
stood there with downcast eyes, reminding 
him so forcibly of the little peasant girl of. 
the mountains, that he drew his breath 
quickly. 

He thought of the rose, and, his own 
cheeks flushing, held it toward her without 
a word. His heart beat tumultuously. His 
breath came hurriedly. 

“Don’t think I have forgotten that you 
saved my life,” she said with trembling lips, 
“while for him,” and her voice grew scorn- 
ful, “I might have perished. I have no 
language with which to thank you, but in 
my country we do this,” 

She grasped boti his hands as he gave her 
the rose, and bowed her beautiful. head till 
her lips rested on them. It was a gracious 
deed gracefully done. 

I cannot allow that,” he 
said. 

Another moment — something in her eyes 


‘encouraged him—she was passionately 
-foided to his true, brave heart. 


Basil left the house that day. For once 
his conscience smote him. And he knew 
that he had lost’ Madelon. 

‘It was fiot long after that Madelon, stand- 
ing by her old mountain home with her hap- 


P? husband beside her, heard the story of 
bis 


sudden love, and listened to the.dream 


of the white doe. ; 
.,“ And I did come to you,” she said, with 
glowing fate. “Thank God that I y 
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-anywhere that.summer. The house had 
-been repapered, and that was expensive, 


-atoga outfit, which was more expensive, and 


.dozens of reasons! 


‘How Dick's Vacation Begun. 


RS. WADSWORTH said she did n’t 
think that she or the boys should go 


and Polly and Maudy had to have their Sar- 


the twins were teething, and so cross they 
would annoy everybody, and, oh, there were 


There always were dozens of reasons, 

Dick said, why he could n’t have a vacation 
‘trip. Of course the girls must go, but it 
did n’t matter if the boys never went any- 
where; in fact, Dick heard his mother say 
that it made no difference where Dick was, 
he would be sure to find mischief enough, 
and that was all he wanted. 

Dick went and sat on the end of one of 
the great wharves, with his legs dangling 
over the water, and decided that he was the 
most misunderstood and ill-used boy in 
Christendom. Every misfortune that befell 
him was called mischief, and not. even his 
mother cared whether he had a-good time 
-or not. He was tempted to drop into the 
water and let the fishes eat him. Life was 
scarcely worth having, if one bad to be a 
boy and stay at home all summer; and 
growing-up was discouragingly slow busi- 
ness. Dick was unusually small for his age, 
that was another of his trials. His brother 
Tommy, who was three years younger, was 
-an inch and a half taller, and Dick was sure 
that he had n’t grown an atom ia the Jast 
six months. It really seemed as if he did 
not quite come up to the mark on the wall 
that was made when he was measured at 
New Year’s. Tommy suggested that he 
was shrinking, and might, be as small as 
Tom Thumb in a yearortwo. Theremight 
be some fun in that, Dick thought, although 
he was not pleased with Tommy for being 
-continuaily on the watch to discover signs 
of the shrinking, but to be only an under- 
. sized boy was very annoying. 

But with all his trials. Dick did not. allow 
the fishes to eat him. , As his. dinner hour 
-approached be began to feel like reversing 
that process, and. wended his way hume- 
-ward. The sight that he.saw as he drew 
near his own door caused his heart to thrill 
hope, -It.was-a- huge farm-wagon, and 
from its white hood. peered the. rotund and 
face of. Absalom, Aunt Abigail Ann’s 
~bired mao. 

Avat. Abigail. Ann .was Dick’s fatber’s 


avant, and lived .at-Sugar Hill ;Farm, 


HOW DICK’S VACATION BEGUN. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


miles away in the country. Absalom came 
down to market with the big wagon full of 
farm produce, two or three times in the 
course of the summer. One happy summer 
Dick had spent at Sugar Hill Farm, and 
had come to market with Absalom, and oh, 
what fun it was! What fun Sugar Hill 
Farm was, altogether, with trout to catch, 
squirrels to tame, hay-carts to ride on, 
brooks to wade in, the old gray mare to ride 
barebacked, and the new colt — there almost 
always was a new colt—to help break to 
harness, 

“Your Aunt Abigail Ann wants you to 
come up to the farm, and stay all summer,” 
said Absalom. 

The sidewalk was very hard and very hot, 
but Dick did turn one somersault upon it, 
he could n’t help it. 

But when he came right side up there 
was his mother standing in the doorway, 
with frowning brow. 

“I don’t see how you can possibly go, 
Dick, for your new suit has n’t come home 
from the tailor’s, and your father’s away, 
and the twins both have sneezing colds, and 
it would be just like you to get drowned in 
the mill-pond, and I don’t know what your 
father will say, and you would be sure to 
worry Aunt Abigail Ann to. death. 1 wish 
she had invited Tommy; Ie never gets into 
mischief.” 

“T won’t get into a bit of mischief, now 
you see! I stayed at Sugar Hill Farm all 
summer once, and did n’t—get into— 
much,” said Dick, sundry memories causing 
him to make his statement a little less 
strong than he had at first intended. 

Jake, and Jake’s brother Hiram, who was 
with him in the wagon, and who lived on 
the next farm to Sugar Hill, promised to 
look after Dick, and keep him out of mis- 
chief, and the upshot of the matter was that 
his mother said he might go. 

In a very few minutes he had packed his 
traveling bag, kissed his mother and the 
twins.and Tommy, and was stowed into the 
back of the great wagon, among empty bar- 
rels.and bags and boxes, and with a cage of 
white mice close beside him, and a stuffed 
owl staring at him, with glittering glass eyes, 
}from a high perch up at. the side. of the 
wayon. The owl had been a pet of Aunt 
‘Abigail Ann, who was very fond of pets, 
Land when he died she. had sent him to the 


Dick. en: the wagon-seat because Jake and 


Die to be stuffed. There was not room for 
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and they had between them a parrot ina 
very large cage, which Aunt Abigail Ann 
‘had sent for. But it was very comfortable 
in the back of the wagon, and Dick would 
have found almost any way of going to 
Sugar Hill Farm delightful. 

Jake told him of the unusual number of 
trout that were to be found in the brook, 
that the new colt was the finest one they 
had ever had, that there was a litter of 
Guinea pizs, the handsomest that anybody 
ever saw, and some fan-tailed pigeons, which 
his Aunt Abigail Ann was going to give to 
him. Dick found Absalom’s conversation 
very agreeable. The parrot, too, was very 
conversational and entertaining, and the 
time slipped away very Se But it was 
a long way to Sugar Hill Farm. Up hill 
and down dale, on and on they went. and the 
sun set, and the twilight fell, and Dick be- 
gan to feel very tired and sleepy. The par- 
rot’s voice sounded very far away, and the 
owl’s glassy eyes seemed to wink and blink 
at him in the tading light. 

There was an empty barrel lying beside 
him, with an old bag in it that looked as if 
it might make a soft pillow. Dick crept in- 
to the barrel, and was soon buried in balmy 
slumbers. 

On and on went the great wagon, and 
Jake and Hiram and, at length, even the 
parrot grew silent and roe oe so drowsy 
that when, in going up a hill, the barrel in 
which Dick was lying rolled out of the 
wagon nobody knew it, unless it might be 
one of the bright-eyed little white mice, who 
could not tell of it. Even Dick himself was 
so sound asleep that he did n’t know it. 
The barrel fell into a little hoilow so that it 
did n’t roll to the bottom of the hill, and 
Dick’s slumbers were only slightly dis- 
turbed. He did dream that he was riding 
on the back of the cow that jumped over 
the moon, and the motion was somewhat 
jerky, but he did n’t wake. 

After a time a wagon came creaking up 
the road. It was a belated tin-pedler, with 
his wares dangling from his wagon on all 
sides. It was dark, and he did not see the 


“ Hullo, did we drop that?” he said, stop- 
ping his horse. 

“It looks like one of our barrels,” said 
his son, getting down, sleepily and reluctant- 
ly, from the wagon. 

He put his hand into the barrel, and felt 
Dick’s pantaloons and the old bag upon 
which he was lying. 


“ Yes, it is ours ; there are rags in it,” he 


said. 

And he immediately raised. the barrel to 
an upright position, thereby standing Dick 
upon his head. This of course immediately 


his brother were both very large and fat, 


situation caused his blood to congeal in his 
veins with terror. 

He thought—as soon as he had sufficient- 
ly recovered from the shock of being so 
suddenly and violently awakened to think at 
all — that tae farm-wagon had been attacked 
by robbers, and he was about to be mur- 
dered. He remained perfectly quiet being 
too frightened to scream. 

“ It must be the barrel that had the iron 
kettles in the bottom, it ’s so heavy,” said 
the tin-pedier’s boy. “ You ’l! have to help 
me lift it on to the team. 

The pedler got down from the wagon, 
complaining that accidents were sure to 
happen when a man was late, and together, 
he and the boy lifted the barrel, with poor 
Dick inside, on to the team. Fortunately 
for Dick they did not leave it in an upright 
position, but tipped it over upon its side, 
otherwise his situation would have been un- 
endurable. He was very much accustomed 
to turning somersaults, but standing on 
one’s head permanently he found was quite 
a different matter. 

The tin-pedler and his son did not seem 
in the least like the fierce and blood-thirsty 
bandits he had thought them, and, as he 
listened to their conversation, he began to 
guess what had happened. But he felt that 
if he were to make his presence known he 
would be very iikely to misunderstood ; 
they might take him for a thief. He always 
was misunderstood and blamed, when he 
was innocent, Dick reflected, and he decid- 
ed that he had better take his chances of 
escaping unobserved, 

But that he soon found was an impossibil- 
ity; there were so many rattling tins about 
him that the least motion made a noise that 
seemed to him as loud as the crashing of 
thunder, and the tin-pedler and his son both 
turned around, several times, when he mere- 
ly thrust his feet out of the barrel sufficient- 
ly to relieve his cramped position. 

His only hope now was that they would 
leave the wagon as it was after they reached 
home, at least while they ate their suppers. 
He heard the boy say that he was hungry, 
and his heart thrilled with hope. 

But alus! when they reached home they 
drove into the barn which adjoined the 
house, and left the wagon there, locking 
the barn door securely behind them. They 
had not disturbed the wagon, and had not 
discovered him, but there seemed to be no 
way for him to escape from the barn. And 
“ the morning of course they would find 

Im. 
He did not dared to creep out of the wag- 
on for a long time lest they should return 
to the barn. But hours passed, — they 


seemed to Dick like days, — and everything 
was hushed in midnight stillness. At 


awakened Dick, and the strangeness of the, 


length he crept carefully out of the team, 
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but oh, dear, in the darkness it was impossi- 
ble to be careful enough; he dislodged a 
row of tin pans and kettles that hung at the 
back of the wagon, and with a rattling and 
clashing and banging loud enough to awak- 
en the Seven Sleepers of Chistendom they 
came down to the barn floor. Roosters be- 
gan to crow and hens to cackle, the horse 
neighed, the cow lowed, even the pigs grunt- 
ed and squealed! With his heart in his 
mouth Dick climbed the ladder that led to 
the hay-loft, and hid himself in the hay. 

Not too soon! There was a sound of 
hurrying footsteps, and a key turning in the 
lock. ‘The rays of a lantern flashed into 
the barn, and Dick heard the tin-pedler and 
his son examining the wagon and conferring 
together. He peered cautiously out from 
his hiding-place, and saw that one was 
armed with a gun, and the other with a 

ker from the kitchen stove. Dick’s blood 

| ran coid. 

“ Somebody has been here,” said the tin- 
pedier confidently, and he grasped his gun 
more firmly. 

“Some of the creatures might have got 
loose, and done it, or may be the hens,” 
said the boy, who was still very sleepy. 

The tin-pedier went into every stall, but 
found the animals all fastened, and lié scorn- 
fully rejected the idea that hens could have 
made such havoc. 

“There ’s been a tramp or a burglar 
here,” he repeated, “and he must be here 
now, for he could not have got out ; proba- 
bly he ’s up in the hay-loft!” 

“ And he stepped up two or three rounds 
of the ladder, and, holding his lantern up 
above his head, peered around the loft. 
Then Dick thought his last hour had come. 
He began to say his prayers, and he 
wished — oh, how fervently —that he had 
stayed at home, and never wanted a vaca- 
tion. 

But the tin-pedler either felt satisfied that 
there was nobody there, or he did not dare 
to brave the robber, tor he came no farther. 
There was some conversation between him 
and his son, which Dick did not hear, and 
they went toward the door. Were they go- 
ing to leave him? Was there some chance 
that he might not be shot by that terrible 
gun? Poor Dick strained his ears to lis- 
ten. He still heard their voices. He 

ered cautiously over the edge of the loft. 

he man was stationed, with his gun, on 
one side of the door, the boy, with his poker, 
on the other side. 

Once more Dick oy himselt up for lost. 
He wished that he had always minded his 
mother, and that he had n’t thrashed Tom- 
my for losing his jackknife, and had n’t said 
he did n’t like the twins. Just then he 
heard very heavy breathing from below ; the 
boy was certainly asleep. Perhaps the 


father was, too, They might be a sleepy 
family. Dick had heard of people who 
could n’t keep awake. 

Near him was a square aperture made so 
that hay could be pitched into the horse's 
Stall which was directly beneath. The hole 
was large enough for a boy to pass through. 
Dick crawled softly over to the edge and 
looked down. The stali was a large corner 
one, and there was a window in it. B 
means of that window Dick thought he 
might escape. 

He waited until he was sure both man 
and boy were asleep, and then summoning 
all his courage he let himself down, expect- 
ing to fall into the feed box, Most unfor- 
tunately the horse thrust his head into the 
box at the instant when Dick slipped 
through, and Dick fell astride his neck. 

It would be hard to tell whether Dick or 
the horse was more frightened, but Dick 
kept quiet and the horse did n’t. He 
reared and plunged, broke the rope that 
fastened him, and backed out of the stall, 
and executed a sort of pirouette in the barn 
floor, before the astonished eyes of the sud- 
denly awakened tin-pedler and his son, then, 
before they had recovered sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to stop him, he made a dash at 
the barn door, which flung it open, aad out 
he rushed, Dick clinging for dear life to his 
ueck. Dick heard footsteps following, and 
the report of a gun, which terrified the horse 
still more, and made him rush on wildly. 
It was a John Gilpin race, but Dick was not 
so much afraid of a runaway horse as he 
was of the tin-pedler and his gun, and 
thanks to his Sugar Hill experience he was 
used to riding a horse barebacked, and 
knew how to cling. 

The early summer morning was begin- 
ning to dawn, and people were stirring in 
some of the farmhouses, and rushed to the 
windows and doors to see the neck-or- 
nothing ride. But Dick did not call for 
help; he felt sure that the tin-pedler with 
his gun was close behind, and he preferred 
to go on, 

The horse gradually quieted down, jind- 
ing that the creature who had descended so 
mysteriously was an easy rider, and hearing 
no more frightful noises. He went slowly, 
and Dick tried to urge him on. He was 
sure now that he heard some one in pursuit, 
but the horse was tired and would not go. 
Before long he stopped quietly to nibble 
some grass in a dooryard. Looking back 
Dick saw two or three men riding furiously. 
He slipped off the horse and tried to run 
away, but the men shouted, making a great 
uproar, and a man came out of a house and 
stopped him. 

The tin-pedler and several of his neigh- 
bors came up, and rejoiced greatly that they 
had caught Dick, who they said must be one 
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of a gang of Lorse thieves that had been in- 
festing the neighborhood for several months. 
And in spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence they took him before a magistrate. 

Dick told the magistrate the whole story, 
and the magistrate said he would send for 
Dick’s aunt, since Sugar Hill Farm was only 
a few miles away. 

Aunt Abigail Ann came, very tall and 
stiff, in a very high buggy, and she scolded 
the magistrate and the tin-pedler and all the 
bystanders, roundly, because her nephew, 
who, if he was unfortunate and apt to get 
into mischief, never had been known to tell 
anything but the truth, had not been believed. 


And without anybody’s lieve: she whisked’ 


Dick into the buggy; and drove off with him 
And she petted and comforted him, and 
promised to give’ him the new‘colt. Oh, 
what a comfort Aunt Abigail Ann was! 

“A bad beginning makes a good ending, 
sometimes! You ‘ll have a‘good vacation® 
yet, Dick,” she said cheerfully. 

Jake and Hiram looked ashamed, and had: 
a great many fishlines and a great deal of 
bait all ready for Dick. They said they’ 
did n’t see how it could have happened, for’ 
they were sure they did n’t go to-sleep. 

That dreadful’ parftot would n’t let’ aty- 
body forget; all summer’ she kept shout- 
ing, — 


“ Boy overboard !- Boy’overboard!” 


HOPE RESURRECTED. 


BY MRS. -MYRA DOUGLASS. 


I thought that Hope was dead. I saw her lie, 
So cold and lifeless, on the unfeeling ground 
Where seemed no warmth, and darkly closed her eyes, 
And Death and Desolation reigned around. 
I gazed so pityingly upon her form, 
My dearest friend she e’er had been to me; 
To see her stranded thus and all forlorn, 
A sad and bitter sight it was to me. 


I bowed my head above her form so dear, 
Sad, pitying tears I dropped upon her face; 
And thought of hours, that she and I so neay 
Had passed together. ‘Time can ne’er efface 
The hours when sitting musing, all alone, 
Her dear companionship was all I craved ; 
How many happy thoughts thro’ her were known, - 
And must she now be laid within the grave ? 


I cried aloud, o’ercome with grief and woe, — 
“Oh, mist I yield thee to the dreaded tomb, 
And thy dear love and comfort never know’ 
Until the day of reckoning and of doom?” 
I wept above her, and my tears they fell‘ 
Upon her face so dear, and oh, so cold! 
My agony of heart no tongue could tell, 
As memories thronged of happy dafs of old. 


Thro’ tears I gazed upon that one so dear, 
I bowed my head and knelt beside her then, 
And felt I could not yield her to the bier, 
And still my hfe so full of woe to bear. 
I laid my hand so loving on her head, 
I kissed that face so cold and pale to see, 
And wildly cried, “ Thou canst not, Hope, be dead! 
Thou canst not hide thy face foré’er from me! ””’ 


Oh; is no life still left within thy form 
There ’s warmith within, I feel, I know there-must 
Be spirit of life still left, for thou art warm, 
I car aot, will not, yield thee to the dust; 
I beg — I plead — I wildly thee implore — 
I clasp thy form so close in my embrace} 
Oh, live and comfort, leave me nevermore, 
Thank God, all life is not from thee effaced, 


She moves —she lives — uncloses that soft ey¢, = 
‘That eye; that ever beamed so kind on me, 

And with soft murmurings to my words reply; 
And kindly tells me still my’staff she 71l be. 

Oh, precious Hope, I hold her onceé‘again! 
Life’I can bear if she is my friend, 

My fate accept of sorrow and of pain, 
Ana wait the joys the future may me send, 


| 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 1884. 
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UNDER' THE 


Ser time was six o'clock in the evening, . 
the place a fashionable boarding-house 


in Washington. 
ictor De Mar:was a 


At a table sata 
in appearance, in 

very handsome fellow. Something must’ 
have happened, however, out of the ordinary 
that stirred his nature to its very depths. 
His dark eyes, usually bright and sparkling 
with humor, or content, were strained an 
glassy, his hair was disarranged by frequent 
manipulation, for every now and then he 
would run his right hand through it with 
the. gesture of a madman. 

The room and all its arrangements denoted 
both exquisite taste and a natural love of 
order. open piano stood in a niche, a 

retty little organ in another had, one of 

ethoven’s sonatas standing in the rack; 
harmony of coloring prevailed; there were 
Ere pictures though but few. hanging from 
rass rods, and in the handsome. grate 
burned a cheerful coal fire, for it was in the 
middle of November. 

Near him on the table lay a folded news- 
paper, in that newspaper was the evil thing, 
the cause of all his suffering. Somebody 
had malignantly attacked him, questioned 
his honor, blackened his fair fame, and 
there; with marks in jet black ink coiling 
about: it like serpents, he had read‘an hour 
ago, what seemed to him at the time his 
death warrant, 

But youth dies hard; Victor De Mar was 
only twenty-five, and life so far had been full 
of hope and beauty. Never before had man 
or woman touched his fair fame. He was 
an exceptionally proud’ man, and. this stab 
in the dark. was harder to bear than if he 
had known its source. And, now the 
silent messenger of evil was busy at every tea 
table: Those who knew him, and they were 
many in the busy city, would wonder even 
as they would scorn it. Those who did not 
know him, save only by name, perhaps, would 
laugh with the common, unfeeling sarcasm, 
“another good man gone wrong.” 

His uncle and Isabel Courtmey!’ At 

ucht of them his heart seemed to stop 
ing, and a cold sweat bedewed his fore- 
lead. His uncle was unquestionably one of 
the hauchtiest and most unrelenting of men, 
prowd' ot his person, his family and: his 
nephew. He was rich, set: im his own par- 


man prepossessing 


BY MARY. A. DENISON. 


AUTHOR “THAT HUSBAND OF 


MISTLETOE. 


thoughts and emotions, a man who was uni- 
versally disliked by those who were only: 
acquaintances, but his dependents wor- 
shipped him. 

Isabel Courtney! She was the daughter 
of a senator wrapped about with the dignity 
and glory of position, splendid in her pe- 
culiar beauty, wealthy and engaged to Victor 
De Mar. By this time they we-e reading it, 
doubtless, — that venomous, lying thing. 
“And what will they think?” queried, 
Victor. “ How shall I face them all? They 
say that conscious innocence makes a man 
bold; but I feel like the veriest coward: 
They have so mixed the false with the true, 
the dastards! The villians! By heaven, 
the man whv will murder reputation de- 
serves to be shot. But the shameful notori-. 
ety, the scandal, the crime! No, no, 1 will 
not put my soul in peri). I will try todo 
the harder thing, if I can, — meet the men 
ard women who have seen it undaunted, if I 
can! The very thought of it sends hot fire 
through my veins. But those who know me 
well, know what Iam. I think they will be 
ready to fight for me. And first my uncle. 
He will be furious.” 

He rose from his chair, took a tura or 
two about the room, unsteadily, then attend- 
ed to his toilet, though no application of per- 
fumed waters would banish that dry, glazed 
expression from his eyes; then putting on 
his top-coat, he went down town. 

Meantime “the Count,” so the servants 
of the hotel called the tall, keen-eyed man,, 
who distributed lavishly amorg them his 
gold and his temper, sat smoking in his own 
private parlor, at a well known hotel. He 
had been an habitue of the house ever since 
his host had made it a success, twenty years 
before. Not one winter had he been absent, 
so that the citzeas. knew him as he walked’ 
or rode about the streets. The honorable 
bedy of, senators and representatives would 
have been perplexed at his non-appearance, 
even for a single day during the season, and 
strangers who did not know him, always 
took him for a foreigner of distinction. At 
sixty-five he was sti!l very handsome. What 
‘he had been at twenty-five, Victur was now. 
There was a striking resemblance between: 
‘the two, and it might be easily concluded’ 
ithat they were father and son by the casual 


ticular ways, mechanical ‘almost im his very 


“Come in,”‘was the answer to Victor’s rap, 
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“Qh, it’s you! I did n't know but you'd 
Well, a pretty 
mess you ’re in. Is it pistols and coffee for 
two? I was just reading tonight’s paper. 


be brought in on a shutter. 


What does it mean?” 


“It means that I have an enemy who 


wishes me ill,” said the 


perturbed, but struggling for composure. 
“ Who is it?” 


“I don’t know, not certainly,” was the 


gloomy response. 


“ Of course youdon’t, but you could guess, 


perhaps.” 


“T think, sir,” said Victor, his face grow- 


ing hard, “ that it is a woman.” 


“Oh, yes; there ’d be a woman at the 
bottom of the deepest well that a man ever 
fellinto. Perhaps she represents that much 
derided truth,” he added with a sneer. 


“Well, sit down, and we ’ll talk it over. 

Winans told me about it. 

worry myself about it,’ says he. ‘Not I,’ 

was my reply, ‘the youngster has only seen 

the soft side of existence thus far; he must 
learn to realize that the world. is no ball- 
room, and life is not altogether a sinecure.’ 

It is certainly to be deplored,” he added, as 

Victor’s brow cleared perceptibly, “ but it ’s 

not the worst thing that could have hap- 

pened. No.man’s reputation is safe in 
these days of .hungering and thirsting after 
notoriety. Now, sir, tell me just exactly 

how much truth there isin it.” . 

“The only truth in it, sir, is that I was 
exchanged into another office with the same 
dignities, and a higher salary, at my own re- 
quest,” he added emphatically. 

“Which is not stated,” said his uncle, 
dryly. 

“Of course not; the woman who it is 
probable published this card is not consid- 
ered wholly sane. She is continually haunt- 
ing the bureau for a position. Finally I 
became tired of her talk and her tears, and 
it may be I was a little unscivil, and so with 
somebody’s aid, probably some new reporter, 
she got up this paragraph which is vilely 
false.” 

“It will go the rounds, nevertheless.” 

“Yes, that ’s a humiliating fact, but my 
friends will not believe it.” 

“What ’s to hinder? By Jove, I believed 
it myself, at first.” 

_“]T am sorry, sir,” said Victor. “I think 
it bears proof on its face of my innocence. 
No man could or should have been retained 
one minute in the department, if such a thing 
could be proved against him. Neither is 
the secretary a person who would do such a 
flagrant injustice to the honest men. and 
women in his employ, as to keep a—thief — 
that ’s the English of it, in a position equiv- 
alent to the one he held before, and in 
some respects much more important. That 
ought to be my exoneratioa.”” 


oung man, much | things. 


*I should n't 


“ Certainly it ought. I saw that myself,” 
said his uncle after a few puffs at his Havana, 
“I said I ’d have him put out at once, the 
scoundrel, no matter who it was. Well, let 
it go to the — ahem —to his satanic majes- 
ty who they say has a hand in all such 

It will only be a nine days’ wonder, 
any how, and then probably be forgotte 
I °d rather it would be you than me, chongh 
if you ’ll excuse my selfishness in putting it 
that way.” 

“ Of course,” said Victor, with a faint 
smile. He was cogitating if it would be any- 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder to 
Isabel Courtney. At the same time he was 
secretly thankful and relieved that his cyni- 
cal uncle had taken the matter as coolly as 
he had. He had looked for a thunderbolt, 
and lo, there was really no storm at all, and 
better still he felt sure his uncle did not be- 
lieve it, or resent it as a personal grievance, 
as he had feared he would. “I had better 
go,” he said after a few minutes. 
“To Miss Courtney?” echoed his uncle, 
with a curious laugh. “Well, I wish you 
may satisfy her, but I doubt it.” 

“Why should you, sir?” asked Victor. 
“Simply because Senator Courtney is a 
selfish, egotistical fellow. He looks fairly 
well in the senate because he happens to 
have a magnificent physique, but I know 
Lim below the surface. Miss Isabel has 
only beauty to recommend her to my favor, 
there she is peerless, I grant you, and she 
has the prettiest gait of any woman in 
Washington. But I fear she is a chip of 
the old block, and thoroughly selfish. I 
don’t know but she may be every whit as 
noble as I could wish for your sake, but 
this will test her, by Jove!” and he laughed 
as he shook his cigzr ashes into a little 
silver receptacle. “ However, you have my 
blessing,” he added grimly. 

“Thank yuu, sir,” said Victor, almost 
laughing. 

Some way this interview with his uncle, 
who was a thorough man of the world, had 
eased the burning pain he had felt at the 
core of his heart, and he breathed more free- 
ly as he took his leave. 
Isabel loved him, he reasoned to himself, 
She would be indignant, naturally, very in- 
dignant, but could he not easily make her 
see through his eyes? He hoped that she 
had not seen the paper, hoped, almost in- 
sanely, that she never would. 

Meantime he found himself nearing the - 
row of fine buildings where his betrothed 
lived. His couraze failed him at sight of 
the window where she usually sat to greet 
him, She was not there. The very servant 
who let him in had knowledge of the dread- 
ful thing; Victor could read it in his face, 
in his suppressed smile. 


‘The young man was ushered into a private 


i 
i 
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sitting-room. This was, he felt, by order, 
and ke awaited the entrance of his queen 
wita a sorely throbbing heart. Presently he 
heard the rustling of soft garments, and in 
another moment proud Isabel was there. 

*O Victor !” she exclaimed, with a cry that 
if not repressed would have been hysterical. 

“Isabel!” was all he could say, as he took 
both slender hands. 

“I thought you would be crushed,” she 
exclaimed with another sob. 

“I am rather,” was his reply, ‘but as 
my uncle don’t believe it —of course you 
allude to that paragraph,” ke added, hastily. 

“JI had expected to hear from you in 
another way,” she answered, straightening 
her slight figure, as she indicated that she 
did. “ Papa said you would be justitied in 
shooting that editor for daring to vilify your 
character in so shameful a manner. Oh, ! 
am so shccked! I could eat no supper. 
What shall you do? I ’d whip him within 
an inch of his life, weak woman thouzh I 
am. It is the very least thing you could do, 
and you owe it to yourself, to me.” 

“But it cannot hurt me, dear Belle, if I 
ursue a manly, straightforward course. 

ou believe me innocent.” 

“And you will do nothing?” she moved 
away from him, amazement in her violet 
e es. 
ye What would it avail? It might be an 
exceedingly unpleasant thing to go into 
particulars. I should be forced to bringa 
woman's name in and speak hard words of 
my old chief, besides exposing some matters 
that had better be kept covered. Of course 
I should then lose my position. Don’t you 
see that if I had resorted to extreme meas- 
ures, I should only have complicated mat- 
ters?” 

“No, I don’t see any such thing,” said 
the beautiful girl with almost a child’s petu- 
lance, her eyes blazing. “I only know that 
I am a Virginian, and we call our men 
cowards, if they submit to insult, I only 
know that, should ou leave it as itis, I shall 
feel disgraced, and warranted in saying to 
my friends” — 

“ Well, what?” he asked, as she paused, 
pale and trembling. 

“] cannot tell you what I should 7% I 
am wild with grief and indignation. hy, 
the very servants know it.” 

“ Well, cannot you defend me?” he said, 
in a low, strained voice, in whose every tone 
was a throb of pain. “ Cannot you say, ‘! 
at least will trust him, if the whole world 
turn against him, because I know him to be 
incapable of a mean or a dishonorable 
action.’ Cannot you say this, Belle?” 

“Don’t ask me. 1 feel so humiliated 
that I hardly know what I am_ saying. 
Think how that dreadful thing is flying over 
the country. The Bells, the Chantneys, 


the Langfords, the Peabodys, every one is 
reading it, and pitying me! Why doubtless 
the president himself has seen it.” 

“ And don’t you suppose any of them pity 
me?” queried Victor, with something like 
contempt in his face and voice. 

“Of course not; you they will blame, 
knowing there must be some fire where 
there is so much smoke, unless you come 
out in a manly way anda deny it, or do some- 
thing that will vindicate your manhood from 
such an aspersion. You say you must bring 
in a woman’s name, what woman?” 

* You would not know her.” 

“And would not wish to,” said the girl, 
vehemently clasping and unclasping the 
bangled bracelets about her wrist. 

“ Possibly not. I could not wish you to.” 

“ But you know her.” 

“IT have been obliged to see her, because 
she was persistent in demanding office — 
well— you would uot understand. At all 
events, I have the confidence of the secreta- 
ry. You see I am retained. A dishonor- 
able man would have been ejected immedi- 
ately. My friends see that. My uncle 
noticed it at once. You, if you will think 
calmly for a moment,” — 

“Oh, I cannot think, don’t ask me to,” 
she interrupted, her selfish fears again in 
the ascendency. “1 tell you J was never 
humilated before. I never had such a cup 
of bitterness placed at my lips, and then for 
you to decline to defend yourself! It is too 
spiritless; it is degrading” — 

“Stop, Belle, I cannot hear you apply 
such epithets tome. Do you want to see this 
miserable thing kept before the public? 
Shall I go and horsewhip somebody to have 
my name bruited about in the papers tomor- 
row, perhaps other flings added, that have 
as little foundation in truth? I cannot 
think you would ask it of me, my darling.” 
He held his hands out yearningly. ** Time 
will clear it all up,” he said; “believe it, 
Belle, and give me one tender word. Don’t 
send me away from you to battle with my 
sorrow all alone. Remember I have neither 
mother, sister, father or brother to go to 
when I leave you. Don’t bid me go com- 
fortless.” 

She stood by the nd carved fireplace, 
her face hidden. The teers were romia 
down her cheeks, not for him, for hersel 
How beautiful she looked standing there, 
the curves of ‘her lovely figure showing the 
pliant grace of youth and beauty. 

“Come, Belle, wish me good luck, at 
least,” he said. Don’t say you are ashamed 
of me.” fag ‘ 

“But I am,” 
thick with emotion, 

“Then good-night, and’ good-by,” he said, 
in a hard, stern voice, and in another mo-: 
ment he had seized his hat and was gone.’ ~ 


she murmured, her voice 
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Then she turned with.her hands also held 
out ia suplication, but only looked on empty 
space, only heard the front-door. close. 

“Victor! come back! Oh, no, no; he is 
gone forever, and this was.to. have been 
such a happy month, and Christmas so near. 
Oh, what shall I do? Victor, why could n’t 
you do what I wished? I will tear him out 
of my heart! He is acoward.” But it was 
a wretched woman who walked back and 
forth, her splendid robes trailing on the rich 
Carpet. 

As for Victor, he was plodding his home- 
ward way, so wretched, so despairing that 
the very angels must have pitied him. He 
had looked for a little womanly sympathy, a 
modicum of tenderness, and had found only 
cold, selfish consideration. That she be- 
lieved, or half believed. the slander was very 
evident, and when he sought his room there 
was not.a more utterly wretched man in the 
Capitol City in spite of his knowledge of his 
entire innocence. 


In an old Virginia, farmhouse quite em- 
bowered in trees, and covered on all sides 
with the luxuriant trumpet flower, some of 
the red beauties even now in bloom, sat a 
dignified, handsome, white-headed old man. 
Grandpa Thatcher had lived there all his 
life; Lily, his pretty. granddaughter, for the 
last twelve years. hen a child of six.a 
veritable beauty,. with eyes like poe 
pansies, and tresses like sun-burnished gold, 
she had lost both- mother and father, and 
had been taken to live at the old farmhouse 
with her grandparents. 


It was good to see. her flitting in and out, 


her graceful figure arrayed in chintz, a spot- 
less. white apron brightening her dress, 
singing, and laughing, as she brought in 
biscuit hot from the oven, dished out the 
honey, and gave a nameless charm to the 
homely table by adding certain little touches 
which were. appreciated by all with whom 
she. was surrounded. 

“Now, grandpa, you must let me have 
the paper, and rest your dear old eyes,” she 
said, as the one maid cleared off the dishes, 
put the red. table-cover on, and placed the 


astral lamp in the centre. “ What-shall I 


read. to you? Oh, here is.an item— and 
here — and this—and —oh, prandpa ! Oh, 
this is cruel, terrible — and I don’t believe 
a.word of it. No, no,.no!” 


spread the paper out with 


fingers, cleared her voice which trembl 


also, while the old man, placed his right 


hand to his ear all attention, as she read the 
paregra h that had already worked so-much 


e 
~“ O grandpa, I will not believe it! It’s 

ows Mr. De.Mar. who. got hurt, in that-rajl- 

road accident, and’ was. brought Here sum- 


mer before. last; the. very, same,— Victor: 


it not true,” 


De Mar. Don’t you know, he was in office 
in’ Washington, — assistant chief in one of- 
the departments? Ah, he was so patient: 
and’so brave!” She did not add and so 
handsome, but she thought it. “And how: 
kind he was to take that dreadful note that: 
was worrying you almost to death, ard we. 
never heard from it again. Of course he’ 
paid it, and I have so longed to thank him 
in person for it. Grandpa, this must bea 
stab in the dark by some wicked, wicked en- 
emy. And he wiil feel so hurt and mortified: 
with no one to comfort him, unless ” — and 
her head fell in her hands while a deep 
blush spread over her lovely face. 

“Unless he is married, eh?” said practi- 
cal grandpa. 

“ Yes, unless that, but I have watched the: 
papers. He said he should be some time, 
acd he described her; as beautiful as an an- 
gel, he said, and then declared that I looked 
like her, or rather reminded him of* her. 
That made me proud. But I don’t think he: 
is married,” she said, resuming her old atti- 
tude. “He said he would send me word’ 
when — when it took place. Oh, I do ho 
she will be so kind tohim! Of course she 
will, if she loves him. I ’mso sorry I saw 
the dreadful thing.” 

“He was certainly a very fine appearing 
young man,” said grandpa, stroking his long: 
white beard, “and a very honorable one, 
too, if I can read character. I s’pose some 
one wanted his place. Have they turned’ 
him out?” 

“ No; don’t you remember, it says he was” 
exchanged and given another assistant’ 
chief’s clerkship.” 

“ Naturally they ought to have sent: him: 
said honest grandpa. “And they” 
would a’ done it, too, if he had really been 
guilty of such a thing as that. I don’t be 
Oe dpa, I’ lad to h | 

O'grandpa, I ’m so to hear 
that! glad!” said Lily, with a 
of satisfaction. “Thank you, thank you.”’ 

and , still smoothing out: his: 
sitter 

“Because I believe he is a good'man/” 
said Lily, with another blush, “ Because 
he awoke in me the thirst for knowledge; . 
when I seemed to be only a ut- 
tering in the sunshine, and I owe all’ I am: 
to.him,—his wonderful way of neue 
knowledge. And did’n’t he take an-awf 
load from your shoulders? Of course we’ 
are going to pay it back. Have n't we ak 
most two, hundred’ dollars put 
savings ftom the farm and my school keep 
ing? The more think of it, the worse 
feel, It.can’t' be true; but even if, it was; 
who.knows what'the temptation might: have, 
been?” But it’ ’s not, tiue, Id stake myy 
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“Why, Lily, child!” said the old. man, 
looking steadily at her with soft brown eyes, 
“] never heard thee.so. vehement.” 

“How he. must: feel it,” continued Lily, 
scarcely heeding what her grandfather. said. 
“Ican see him, hurt almost to death. How 
he must long to fly away! Grandpa, I feel 
like song to the occasion. He has been 
our true’ friend; he must long to leave that 
place. Suppose you ask him here. for 
Christmas; we must see him before long, in. 
order to rid ourselves of that. obligation. 
Whether he appreciates.our: motives or not, 
—but I. am. sure he: will,— whetner he. 


rsons in the world to whom his-reputation- 
Odean and his sorrow sacred.” 
“Well, well, Lily,” said the old quaker 
“thee. quite. takes- away my 
bh, Assuredly we must pay him the 
debt he assumed and cancelled for-us, and- 
it would be a great pleasure: to thy grand- 
mother and myself to have him here. Pos- 
sibly it might heal his wounded heart. Do 
as thee pleases, my child. There is enough 
and to spare.” 
So, bowed down as he was, bearing the 
burden so cruelly placed upon his shoulders, 
how like balm came the foliowing letter 
which was handed to Victor, just as he was 
deciding to leave Washington, to go, he 
hardly cared whither, for the holidays, so 
om be might get away from every familiar 


Mr. Vietor De Mar, Dear Sir,— My 
grandfather‘and myself unite in inviting 
tod the Oaks, te-spend Christmas. Be’ as- 
sured’ we’ have not forgotten you, nor the 
good kind deed which freed us:from a great 
sorrow, ahd ‘kept’us our‘little home. And if 

will-aecept‘our assurance that no one 
ere believes, for one’ instant, a certain int 
tation made against’ you a week ago, per- 
it: will help: lift the cloud that must 
Gvershadow: you. My granafather and’ my- 


self: weré very angry when it’appeared, and |' 


we have done’ battle for you’ whenever we 
found it necessary Hoping: you 


will take our invitation in the spirit‘ it is- 
given in, we trust* to-see you at Oaklands 


Where: you may'rest; and’ that you are 

surrounded by true friends. 
Very: yours, 

ALY THATCHER. 

The tears rushed into his handsome dark 

eyes, and as Victor read the letter again and 

again his firm lip trembled. 

_“T remember her,” he said to himself, 

“and how I likened her to the lily of the 

valiey, she was so lovely, so innocent. The 


most beautiful thing, 1. ever. saw, even more 


beautiful than Miss’ Courtney, who has 


me with scorn and contempt. She} 
herself a woman without a heart.|;was but a dream, this.is-realization.. That: 


‘How tenderly the dear girl seeks to bind up. 


my wounds, the sweet little Samaritan! 

Most assuredly but for my bonds I should. 

have lost my heart toher. I will go to the. 
Oaks. My heart tells me I shall find rest. 
and sympathy there—and—lI will go to. 
the Oaks!” 

He did go. It was Christmas week when- 
he started. Never had. the blue hiils of 
Virginia seemed so beautiful, so welcome a- 
sight, as he traveled toward the old Virginia: 
farm, with a few simple presents for Lily 

and the old folks. 

All there was- warmth, light and cheer.. 
The old-fashioned rooms blazed. with the. 
shining of logs. aflame; the walls were. 
brightly trimmed witly evergreen and myrtle. 
And. the change in Lily startled.and delight. 
ed him. Before-she-had. been a bright, yay- 

hearted. child, innocent -as..an. angel, uncon- 
scious of her great beauty, flitting about him. 
like a- ministering spirit in. the-time of: his- 
helplessness. Now she was a tall, thought- 
ful woman, and as transcendently beautiful 
as she was graceful and accomplished, in 
everything charming, in everything excep- 
tional to the woman he had known, It was 
rest and happiness to be in her presence. 
He forgot all his annoyances, forgot all that 
he had worshipped in Isabel, forgot even 
the anger with-which he had received from 
her his ring of betrothal, his release from 
the engagement. 

The time passed all too swiftly. Christ- 

mas eve came, and: Victor, who had been 
out in the woods, had found a genuine 
bough. of mistletoe. Lily, was delighted.. 
She aided him to fasten 1t among the grace- 
ful ferns and evergreens, and the pretty. 
room in the-red firelight looked more like: 
a fairy bower. than ever,and she in. her. 
grace and beauty, its presiding genius. 

“Do you-know,” he said, with a strange 
ismile on his face, after it was finished, “that. 
we are standing together exactly under the 
mistletoe bough ?” 

“Dear me, what is its i ?” she. 

asked, half laughing, half afraid, her cheeks- 
- msoning.as she moved.a little away from. 
him. 
: “Come here, and I will tell you,” he said, 
‘taking her hand, “ It-means that you have. 
‘trusted me, that you have believed in. me,. 
that your tender heart found courage to tell 
‘me so, and save me from despair. It means. 
that I think you. the sweetest, dearest, love- 
liest woman in the whole world, and that. 
here, under the mistletoe bough, sacred to 
love in all ages, on this the happiest Christ 
meg of my life, I ask you to be. my: 
wife,” 

“Oh!” she cried, red as a rose, “but: 
thete is — another — one you told me of "— 

“There: is no other,,my darling. That, 


proved 


yf 
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was but a phantom and is gone, but os are 

the real love of of my soul. You 
are my angel, my beautiful angel; you have 
restored to me my faith; you have made me 
human with your lovely, unselfish sympathy ; 
you are my fairy of the mistletoe bough ; 
you musi be my one love — my wife — will 
you?” 

For answer her cheek rested against his, 
and he kissed her under the mistletoe 
bough. 

Never had he spent such a Christmas as 
that was. On his return to the city he 
found his fame had been cleared in an unex- 
pected way. The poor half-demented wom- 
an, who had written the slander, had also 
attested on her death bed — and her death 
was brought about by her own hand — that 
from disappointment and malice she had 
penned the article reflecting on his charac- 
ter, and there was not one grain of truth in 
it, adding her testimony to his uprightness 


aud his worth asa man. This was quite as 
extensively published as the paragraph that 
had been so potent for mischief. 

“T hear that Victor De Mar is going to 
be married,” said a fashionable acquaintance 
to Isabel Courtney. 

* Ah ?” was the languid response. 

“Yes; to a beautiful young creature, so 
my consin says. It was a case of love at 
first sight, I believe. He will bring her on 
to Washington of course. They say too 
that his uncle has declared him his heir, 


ry some time, but he intends living with his 
nephew, and will build a splendid mansion 
near the circle. I can tell you if he builds 
it will be something worth having. By-by, 
dear.” 

It was well she went just then. Belle 
Courtney was reaping her reward in bitter- 
ness and anguish, On her side was 


loss, on his gain. 


tC. friend Snipe facetiously remarks 
that there would not be so free an in- 
terchange of “the compliments of the 
season” if the wish cost anything, for he 
observes that all asthmatical people, and all 
having bronchial tendencies, or that breathe 
through respirators, when it costs an effort, 
nobody makes it. 
’ But we need a stopping place every now 
“and then in our journey, and the New Year 
is always pointed at as a sort of inn where we 
may hait, rebrush ourselves, and perhaps 
put on achange of apparel, and thus re-in- 
vigorate ourselves for the remaining way 
before us. We like the practice, only it 
gets abused now and then, 7 
There is Fleetwood, a kind of grumbler 
over the past. He isa defeated politician ; 
his party is somewhat used up; he lost some 
bets during the last election, and so he 
utters his Jeremiad with a loud lamentation 
about the last year, mourns over his coun- 
try, says all the fire of patriotism is dying 
out, seems unreconciled to the loss of de- 
parted statesmen, imagines we are all going 
to ruin, and though full of fleshly infirmities 
which remind him that he too will soon join 
his bead leaders in that better country, yet 
_ that common fact seems to be far out of 
sight in the distance.” The New Year 


HOW THE YEAR CAME IN. 


BY MRS, E. WELLMONT. 


brought him no pleasure. 


There is Mr. Smallwood, the speculator. 
He is in a little better condition. The 
money market is “decidedly easier” and must 
continue so, Australia opens rich, Califor- 
nia continues to disgorge well, prices have 
an “upward tendency,” “the margin is still 
large.” Mr. Smallwood is full of hope; the 
year opened very auspiciously. 

Mr. Gunn, the capitalist, never felt better. 
He wished a happy New Year to everybody 
he met, and why? Why, mortgages were 
in good demand, dividends came quite up to 
his expectations, building is going on with 
spirit, and enterprise always counts well in 
his pocket. 

Ané there is the Prospectus of what our 
numerous friends intend to do, all indicating 
a laudable and self-sacrificing devotion to 
their several occupations, and ail the en- 
gaged corps of contributors are charged 
with flashes of wit, profound thought, or 
learned analysis, adapted to all classes and 
all wants. 

_.Now as the world is wagging on so beau- 
tifully, and everything is moving so harmo- 
niously, why should there be any grumblers, 
croakers and fretters to add to our cata- 
logue? Yet I am sorry to say we encounter 
such, 
ne man is fretting about the numerous 
“little bills” that flying about at this 


You know everybody expected him to mar. . 
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time. He scolds his family just twice a year 
about extravagance in dress, namely, in July 
and January, generally the hottest and cold- 
est days of the year, But as a settlement is 

erally succeeded by so long a season of 
quiet, madam and the girls conclude that 
present wants must be attended to, and so 
they early commence on a new score. It is 
a way some people have, and they content 
themselves with the thought that finery can- 
not be dispensed with in lieu of such a cen- 
sure semi-annually. 

And there is bachelor Ben, to whom the 
New Year opens all sunshine. The lady 
with a pretty foot sent him a pair of em- 
broidered slippers, accompanied by a neat 
litt'e note which is carefully laid away in a 
lock-up. Miss Billings, the heiress, made 
hima preseut of a set of toilet apparatus, 
and gave him a keen shot about shaving, 
which he considers a “leetle” indelicate in 
a lady to address to a gentleman. Yet the 
razor, brush, combs, and etceteras, are all so 
useful that they brought out a note on gold- 
tinted paper, and an expression — but, no 
matter — the bachelor means to be married 
this year, 

Miss Tibbs looks back upon the past year 
with peculiar compiacency. During this 
period she has become engaged to such “a 


love of'a fellow.” He has no particular 
business, is considered rich, goes every 
summer to some watering-place, will never 
expect her to labor more than a wax doll, 
admires her trills, goes with her daily to the 
confectioner’s, intends to marry her soon and 
pass the honeymoon abroad. A splendid 
year awaits Miss Tibbs. 

Mrs. Mark has accomplished all she ex- 
pected the last year. She has remodelled 
her drawing-rooms, and added antique furni- 
ture; her darling son has become engaged 
to acharming girl. She feels less gloomy 
on account of her husband’s decease, and 
received acall from an esteemed gentleman 
on the morning of the opening year. Her 
mourning veil is decidedly in the way with - 
her clumsy furs. She is happy in the 
future. 

And so we might go on sketching an infi- 
nite variety more who have begun the year 
variously, not one of whom, we fear, has 
taken an inventor, of their interna! condi- 
tion. They have waitewashed and rubbed 
all the spots off the exterior dwelling, have 
been diligent in improving their complicxions 
and apparel; but how many, I ask in kind- 
ness, have resolved to subdue all jealousy, 
envy, and evil speaking, determined to be- 
come purer within, 


ENGLISH 


HALES are more numerous than is 
usually supposed; that is to say, 

there are a greater variety of these giants of 
thedeep than the two or three which are 
known to commerce; such animals being 
abundant in all seas, so far as they have 
been explored. It is not, however, our in- 
tention to enter into the natural history of 
these cetaceans farther than may be neces- 
sary to understand their commercial value. 
Nor do we intend to dwell on the dangers 
which are incidental to the pursuit of the 
whale, of which it would be difficult to com- 
pilea melancholy catalogue. Terrible ship- 
wrecks, vessels crunched by the power of 
the ice without a moment’s warning, others 
Tun into and destroyed by the animal itself; 
pitiful boat-voyages, so prolonged as to 
cause deaths from hunger and thirst; ships 
engulfed amid the roar of the tempest, and 
Crews never heard of since the day they 
sailed ; these are among the incidents which 


have from its. beginning marked the pro- 


BY AN ENGLISH WRITER. 


WHALING. 


gress of the whale-fishery; the mortality 
connected with which has often attracted at- 
tention, not only in the icy regions of the 
Arctic seas, but also in those of the Pacific 
Ocean, in which, all the year round, men 
pursue the sperm-whale with unceasing acti- 
vity, at a risk to life and limb only faintly 
realized by landsmen. 

It is for gold the merchant ploughs the 
main, and there are persons who say that 
the risks encountered by whale-ships are 
not greater than those common to most 
branches of the mercantile marine. “And 
if it pays,” say the advocates of whaling, 
“why not carry on the enterprise?” But 
no matter what defence may be offered, 
whale-fishing has always been much of a 
lottery, in which the few have ‘drawn prizes, 
whilst the many have had to be content 
with the blanks. 

The fortunes of whaling are exceedingly 
varied: one ship may capture ten or twelve 
fish, some vessels occasionally come home 
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clean, while others may each secure from 
two to half a dozen. We have before us 
several records of the financial results of 
whale-fishing, in which the profits and losses 
among Pacific whalers exhibit some s‘riking 
differences. One ship, for instance, places 
at her credit during her voyage one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand dollars: but to the 
owners of the fleet of whalers fishing from 
‘New Bedford, United States, in £858, there 
accrued a loss of more than a million dollars. 
Again, a Scottish whale-ship from Peter- 
head, in Aberdeenshire, waS one season 
fortunate enough to capture forty-four 
whales, the largest number ever fished by 
one vessel. The value of the cargo in oil 
and bone considerably exceeded ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling, One of the largest 
cargoes ever landed was brought home by 
the steamer “ Arctic,” of Dundee, command- 
ed by Captain Adams, one of the ablest 
Arctic navigators. It consisted of the 
produce of thirty-seven whales, which, be- 
side oil, included almost eighteen tons of 
whaletone. 

The only whales of commerce were at 
one time the great sperm-whale of southern 
latitudes, and the right or Greenland whale, 
both of which are animals of gigantic size 
and great power, the latter being undoubted- 
ly the larger. No British vessels take part 
in the sperm-fishery, their operations being 
confined to tne Arctic regions. Dundee is 
now the chief whaling port, sending out an- 
nually sixteen ships to Greenland. The 
Greenland whale, which our British whale- 
men endure such dangers to procure, seldom 
exceeds sixty feet in length, and is about 
half that number in circumference. An 
average-sized specimen will weigh some 
seventy tons or more, and forms a mass of 
matter equal to about two hundred fat oxen. 
One individval caught by:a Scotch whaler 
was seventy-two feet in length, with a girth 
ot forty-five feet, the total weight being 
reckoned at upward of one hundred tons, 
The chief product of the sperm and the 
right whale, their oil, is of course common 

“to both animals, and is obtained by builing 
their fat, or blubber as the substance is 
‘technically called. 

It is somewhat curious that in: both of 
“these whales the head is the portion, size 
being considered, which is the most. valua- 
ble. In the sperm-whale the case, situated 
in the head, is filled with a substance which 
is known as spermaceti, and brings .a high 
price. One of: these giants of the deep-will 
‘sometimes yield a ton of this valuable sub- 

stance; which is: found, when the whale is 
killed, as an oily fluid, that» when prepared, 
adually concretes into a granulated mass, 
“In the Greenlatid-whale’ the great prize is 
‘the bone -with ‘which its head is furnished, 


-atid which at the present time is quoted.as. 


being of the enormous value of two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds per ton. The 
price in America is even higher, the last 
sales in that country bringing two thousand 
five hundred pounds. It is only the Gree 
land fish which yields this valuable commo 
dity. The whale of the Pacific is furnished 
with teeth; but the right-whale: has in lieg 
thereof a series of plates, or lamina, on the 
upper jaw, which are in reality the whale 
bone of commerce. The uses to which 
bone is applied vary according to the de 
mands of fashion, so that within the last 
hundred years the price has fluctuated ex. 
ceedingly, and has been quoted from almost 
a nominal price per ton up to: the sum men 
tioned. At one period, we are told in an 
American account of the fishery, the rates 
for whalebone were so low that few whale 
men would bring any of it home, their space 
being of much greater value when packed 
with oil. Threepence a pound weizht was 
at one time all that could be obtained forit; 
now the price of bone is twenty shillings 
per pound-weight. It may be explained 
that the yield of bone is as eight or ten 
pounds to each barrel of oil. A vessel 
which brings home one hundred tons of oil 
will, in all. probability, have on board siz 
tons of whalebone, 

There is a special product of the sperm 
whale which is of greater value than either 
spermaceti or whalebone; it is known as 
ambergris. For a series of years there 
raged a hot controversy as to what this vak 
uable substance really was, the most ex 
traordinary opinions being offered regard: 
ing its. origin, composition and uses. One 
statement, dated so far back as 1762, says 
that ambergris issues from a tree, which 
manages to shoot its roots into the water, 
seeking the warmth therefrom in order to 
deposit therein the fat gum. of which itris 
the source. When that fat zum is shot into 
the. sea, it is so tough that it is not easil 
broken from the root unless by the. streng 
of its own weight. If you plant such tees 
where the stream sets to the shore, then the 
siream will cast it up to great advantage 
Another authority, Dr. Thomas Brown, ina 
work published in 1686, shows that an idea 
then entertained was that ambergris .was 
only found in such whales as had come up 
on the substance floating in the sea-and 
swallowed it. In course of time it mas 
found that this precious commodity ..was 
generated in the whale itself. An Americat 
doctor residing in Boston-made it. publiciia 
1724,' that.some Nantucket whalemen, it 
cutting wp a spermaceti whale, had found 
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intestines of the sperm-whale. Captain Cof- 
‘fin, in a statement he made at the bar of the 
House of Commons, said that he had lately 
“prought home three hundred and sixty-two 
ounces of that costly substance, which he 
had found in a sperm-whale captured off the 
coast of New Guinea. At the time of Cof- 
fin’s examination, ambergris was of the 
value of twenty-five shillings an ounce. 
The Pacific whalers search keenly for this 
commodity, and large finds cf it sometimes 
bring them a rich reward. 

Formerly it was the oil which rendered 
the whaling voyages remunerative, and made 
or marred the fortune of the venture, but 
the case is now altered, owing to the enor- 
mous prices realized for bone. The head of 
the sperm-whale is equal to about a third of 
its whole size, and the case yields sperma- 
ceti, which commands a high price; but in 
the case of the Greenland whale, as we have 
shown, only a comparatively small weight of 
whalebone is contained in the mouths of 
each of them; but small as it is, the quantity 
tends to swell the account and increase the 
dividends. Whaling ventures are usually 
made by companies, and nearly everybody 
engaged in the hazardous work has a share 

‘jn the venture, the men being partially paid 
by a share of the oil money. Whalers earn 
their wages hardly. The work, not to 
speak of the dangers incurred, is always car- 
tied on at a high-pressure rate, and is any- 
thing but agreeable. The pursuit and cap- 
ture of the whale are usually very exciting, 
some of these animals being difficult to kill, 
even when the boats, after a long chase, 
come within such a distance of them as ad- 
mits of striking with the harpoon. Mapy 
are the adventures which take place on the 
occasion of whale-killing; though most of 
the animals attacked finally succumb. Then 
begins the labor of securing the prize, and 
converting the products which it yields into 
‘matter bearing a commerciai value. The 
dead whale must be brought either close to 
the ship, or the ship must be brought close to 
the whale, which, in the icy waters of the 
high Arctic latitudes, involves a great deal 
of fatigue, the animal being sometimes killed 
at a considerable distance from the ship. 
On some occasions a day will elapse before 
it can be known that the whale will without 
doubt become the prey of those who: have 
found it, and several boats may require to 
take part in the process of killing. “As 
many as four boats may at one time be fast 
as it is called to the same animal, in other 
words, they have all succeeded in planting 
their harpoons in the whale. But the har- 

ny even when shot from a gun into the 

h, does not kill it; the putting of the ani- 
mal to death is accomplished. by means of 
what are called lances, instruments which 
are used after the animal has been harpooned. 


After that process has been successfully 
achieved, the labor of capture, which may 
have taken from two to ten hours to accom- 
plish, is over. Instances are known where 
boats have been fast for upward of ‘fifty 
hours before the whale was finally de- 
spatched. 

The whale is usually dragged to the ship 
by the boats engaged in its capture. Holes 
are cut in its tail, and ropes being then at- 
tached, the laborious process of towing the 
gigantic carcass commences. Once along- 
side of the ship, the work of flensing, or cut- 
ting-up of the whale is speedily in operation, 
all engaged being in astate of ferment, and 
eager for further work of the same sort. 
The crew may be likened to those animals 
which, having tasted blood, long for more. 
The operation of removing the bone from 
the head of the whale is first entered upon; 
this is superintended by an officer known as 
the spectioneer, and who is responsible for 
this part «f the process. Aiter the bone 
has been dealt with, the blubber is cut off 
the body in long strips, which are hauled on 
board by means of a block-and-tackle. It is 
first cut into large squares, in which condi- 
tion it is allowed to remain till the salt water 
drains out of it, a few hours, or even a day 
or two being allowed, according to the work 
on hand. Theskin is then peeled off, and 
the mass of fatty matter is further dealt with 
by being chopped into little pieces, which 
are stowed away in barrcls or tanks, to be 
brought home to the boileries, in order to 
be, as we may say, distilled into a commer- 
cial product. When the fish has yielded up 
its valuable products the flensed carcass is 
cut adrift. Sometimes the ponderous jaw 
bones are preserved; when that is the case 
they are cut out of the head and lifted on 
board. The strips of blubber vary in thick- 
ness from ten to sixteen inches, or even 
more, according to the size and fatness of 
the fish. In general, it averages twelve 
inches all over the body, the thickest por- 
tion being at the neck, where twenty-four 
inches of blubber are someiimes found. 
The yield of oil is of course in proportion to 
the size and condition of the animal, and 
will run from five to twenty tons. A whale 
caught many years ago by the crew of the 
“Princess Charlotte,” of Dundee, yielded 
thirty-two tons’ of oil. An examination of 
some old records of the fishery shows fif- 
teen hundred tons of oil to the one hundred 
and thirty-five fish of the Aberdeen fleet of 
eleven vessels; twelve hundred and forty- 
three tons to the Peterhead fleet of eleven 
saips (three vessels had been ‘ost), which 
captured eighty-eight whales and three 

n sperm-whale fishing, the process 
Sensing and disposing of the carcass is 
much the same-as in the Davis Straits’ fish- 
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ery. When the body has been stripped of 
the blubber, it is thrown loose, and is per- 
mitted to float away, to become the prey of 
sharks and sea-birds which are in attendance. 
In the process of dissecting the great whale 
of the southern seas, the head is usually the 
last portion dealt with. It is cut off and 
kept afloat till required, carefully secured to 
the vessel. The valuable contents of the 
case are brought on board by means of 
buckets, and are very carefully preserved, 
being known as head-matter. A large whale 
of the Pacific seas will yield from seventy to 
ninety, or even on occasion .a hundred bar- 
rels of oil. Sperm oil is more valuable than 
train oil, the produce of the Greenland fish. 
-In a trade circular, we find as we write, 
_crude sperm quoted at sixty four pounds 
ten shillings per ton, tke other sort being 
set down as ranging from twenty-seven to 
thirty-two pounds. But the prices are ever 
varying according to the supply and demand. 
Spermaceti is offered at about a shilling per 
pound- weight. 
The ships which go whale-fishing from 
Scotland to the Arctic regions make an an- 
- nual voyage, which lasts from five to nine 
months; but sperm-whalers often remain at 
sea for a period of three years. 
out their oil as they cruise about in search 
of their prey; or when blubber has so ac- 
cumulated as to warrant the action, the ship 
will put in at some convenient island, where 
the process of melting the fat can be con- 
veniently carried on. 

We have no statistics of the number of 
vessels or men at present engaged in the 
southern fishery; but the exciting nature of 
the work being attractive to many persons, 
crews are never wanting when ships are be- 
ing fitted out to hunt the sperm-whale. At 
one period in Great Britian, whaling was an 
enterprise of great moment, and was en- 
couraged by government, which awarded 
bounty money to ships engaged in that par- 
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ticular enterprise. In the earlier years of 
the present century over one hundred and 
fifty British ships were engaged in the in- 
dustry of whale-fishing; by 1828, the num 
ber had, however, fallen to eighty-nine ves. 
sels, forty-nine of these being fitted out at 
Scottish ports. In that season, eleven hun- 
dred and ninety seven fish were killed, the 
produce being thirteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six tons of oil, and eight 
hundred and two tons of whalebone. Dun. 
dee, as already mentioned, and Peterhead 
are the principal centres of the British whak 
ing industry, the number: of vessels being . 
employed by the two ports being between 
twenty and thirty ; but for many years past, 
some of the ships also make a voyage in the 
way of seal-fishing, which sometimes proves 
a profitable venture. The total value of the 
seal and whale fisheries, so far as the Dun- 
dee fleet was concerned, amounted last year 
to £108,563; in 1882 it was £110,200; while 
in 1881 it reached £130,900. 

No recent statistics of an authentic kind 
of the seal-fishery have been issued other 
than those contained in the newspapers; 
but from figures before us relating to a 
period from 1849 to 1859, we find that over 
one million seals were killed within that 
time by Scottish sealers alone ; and the suc- 
cess of individual crews in the killing of 
these animals, it may be said, comes occa- 
sionally within the realms of the marvellous, 
The oil obtained from the seals is as valua- 
ble as that got from the Arctic whales, 
whilst their skins are also of some commer- 
cial importance. It was a happy circum- 
stance that just as whale-fishing began to 
fall off, gas as an i'luminant became common, 
and although train and sperm oils are still 
used in various manufactories, and especial- 
ly in jute-mills, the mineral oils which have 
been found in such quantity have doubtless 
served many of. the purposes for which 
whale-oil was once in constant demand. 


WASHINGTON. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE 22ND OF FEBRUARY, 1885.) 


BY JAMES M. ADAMS. 


WEEN stern oppression’s iron hand 
Smote hard upon our youthful land 

A nation rose as one man brave, 

No longer Britian’s cringing slave; 

A leader found! whose heart and hand 

Cheered on this brave and gallant band; 

A hero found! whose magic name 
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The soldiers pride and love became; 

A statesman found! whose counsels sage 
Became the wonder of the age, 

A statesman, who, with patriot’s zea!, 
Thought less of self than country’s weal, 
Who spurned the sceptre and the crown, 
Rejected power, and won renown, 


Edgeport's Pretty Man. 


EDGEPORT’S PRETTY MAN. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


city hall of Edgeport was trans- 

formed into a scene of rare beauty, and 
crowded with a good-humored, well-dressed 
throng, for the annual fair of St. Luke’s was 
in progress, and this good old society was 
never known to fail in any of its undertak- 
ings. All that skill could devise, or money 
parchase, was tastefully arranged in booths, 
on the wails, in pyramids, in festoons, every- 
where, from floor to gallery. of the spacious 
hall. 

Behind the evergreen arch of the flower 
booth stood two fashionably attired young 
ladies, each as fair a picture of loveliness as 
any of the fragrant blossoms so deftly formed 
by their white fingers into tiny bouquets for 
adornment of masculine buttcnholes. One, 
a sweet-faced blonde, pausing a moment 
from her occupation, gazed over the swaying, 
jostling crowd at some object on the oppo- 
site side of the hall. Suddenly she dropped 
her eyes and became excessively indus- 
trious. 

“ Notice, Kitty,” she said, in an under- 
tone, “the gentleman who is making his 
way toward us. He will be here presently. 
It is Malcolm Newell.” 

“Oh, Edgeport’s pretty man!” exclaimed 
Kitty Benson, the sparkling little brunette 
addressed, somewhat scornfully. “I am 
sure I ’ve heard of nothing else from you 

irls ever since I came to town. Now fora 
ook at this embodiment of all that ’s won- 
derful.” 

It was not long before the “ pretty man” 
referred to was bowing before Miss Car- 
ruthers, and giving utterance to some very 
“ pretty” speeches, judging by the slight 
blush and pleased look on the blonde’s 
countenance. Kitty Benson, as she dis- 
pensed captivating smiles and _ tasteful 
boutonnidres to her customers, in return for 
unlimited cash,—cash is always expected 
to be unlimited at church fairs, you know,— 
managed at the same time, in a sly way 
with which most young girls are conversant, 
to take a very comprehensive inventory of 
Mr. Newell’s charms of person and manner, 
and she was perfectly conscjous that her 
cousin was awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to present him to her ere Miss thers 
approached and said, — 

“There, you are at liberty at last. I 
want ”— 

But Kitty did not give Miss Anna a 
chance to say what she wanted, for she in- 
terrupted her quickly with an incoherent 

12 


remark about going to the dressing-room, 
and was off in a twinkling, through the mass 
of people, to that refuge, where she pro- 
ceeded to indulge in a series of chuckles 
that would have appeared idiotic to an ob- 
server. 

Anna stared after her a moment in aston- 
ishment, then turned to her slightiy crest- 
fallen companion with a laugh. 

“Kitty is such a will-o’-the-wisp! It’s 
almost impossible to keep track of her, but 
1 ‘ll introduce you the first chance I get. 
What under the sun did you run off like 
that for?” she queried of Kitty when, after 
a considerable Tee of time, that damsel 
made her appearance with the demurest of 
faces and the quietest of movements, “I 
believe you knew perfectly well that I 
wanted to introduce you to Mr. Newell, 
And now as likely as not he’s offended, and 
won’t look at you twice. Oh, you need n’t 
elevate your nose, he ’s not a person to be 
snubbed, I ’d have you know.” 

Kitty’s nose was undoubtedly well raised 
in the air, it being naturally the least bit 
tip-tilted — re¢roussé it is called now-a-days 
and its upward tendency being aggra- 
vated by the evident inclination of its owner. 

“ Really, he’s not a person to be snubbed. 
We ‘ll see. I ’m sure I sha’n’t shed any 
tears, or lose any sleep nights, if he does n’t 
look at me twice. What a precious set of 
ninnies you girls are to make such a fuss 
over a very ordinary mortal! Now, when I 
get bewitched over a man, I shall take some 
one more worthy of adoration than Malcolm 
Neweli.” 

“Well, I never! I ’d just like to know 
where you can find his equal. Everybody 
thinks he ’s just splendid, and he could have 
any girl in Edgeport for the asking.” 

“Pooh! he is n’t half aman! He thinks 
too much of himself to care much for any 
one else, and he ’s just fit for nothing but to 
stand up and look pretty. Give me a man 
with brains, aud force enough to use them.” 

This rapidly delivered speech, emphasized 
by an impatient little stamp of the foot and 
a flash of the brown eyes, was fated to ac- 
quire more prominence than Kitty had in- 
tended, for the Edgeport brass band, which 
had been discoursing a martial air with 
such indifference to the tympanums of those 
assembled in the hall that a conversation, te 
be intelligibly carried on, must be main 
tained in a high-pitched voice, suddenly 
wound up its performance with a grand 
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flourish, and, in consequence thereof, Miss 
Kitty’s positive assertion was plainly heard 
for some little distance. This of itself was 
not particularly pleasant, but the worst fea- 
ture of the case was that Malcolm Newell, 
attracted by the new-comer’s piquant face, 
was again making his way up to the booth 
with the hope of being successful in obtain- 
ing an introduction this time, and heard 
every word. Could she mean him, he 
thought. ' It was not an agreeable idea, and 
SO impressed Malcolm that after one look at 
the blushing girl, who turned her head away 
as she met his eyes, he changed his mind 
about the introduction, and soon left for 
home. Kitty was almost certain that he 
heard what she said, but she told herself 
that she did n’t care, it was good enough for 
him. 

It was an unusually cold winter and the 
-harbor was frozen over, between the shore 
and the islands, for the first time in years. 
The young people, and some of the older 
ones as well, turned this to good advantage, 
and spent many a merry, healthful hour in 
the pastime of skating over the great smooth 
expanse of ice that lay solid and clear at the 
foot of the city. 

.. It was but a few days after the fair of St. 
Luke’s that Malcolm saw Kitty Benson 

‘again, as she formed one of a party of skat- 
ers which he had promised to join. If he 
had deemed her pretty in her tasteful dress 
that evening, he thought her bewitching 
now, in her short close-fitting skating suit of 
velvet and fur, her dark braids surmounted 
by a jaunty seal turban, her cheeks flushed 
with health and happiness, and the shapely 
contour of her small feet exposed to view as 
she lightly skimmed over the ice, chattiug 
and laughing with the young gallants who 

. hovered zealously about her. 

. She dresses well, if she is a country girl, 
and is one of the best skaters here,” solilo- 
quized Malcolm. “There ’s her cousin, 

Anna Carruthers. I ‘ll go and play the 

_agreeable to her, and perhaps my Lady 
Sauce:box will grant me an introduction. 

yi ‘d like to know, though, if she did mean 

The scornful words, “ He’s fit for nothing 
. but to stand up and look pretty,” rang in his 
‘ears as they had countless times since he 
- heard them at the fair. His vanity and self- 
_love were wounded. He was so accustomed 
to adulation, and was so conscious of his 
unusual beauty of face and form, that it 
jarred most disagreeably on his teelings to 
think that any woman —and this was a re- 

-markably pretty one — could entertain other 

, than flattering ideas of his fastidious person. 

. Resentment at the author of such an uncom- 

«promising speech vied with his desire to 

; form the acquaintance of the stranger, and 
try his arts upon her, as he had upon every 


woman who could lay any claim to attrac 
tiveness in Edgeport, and the latter emotion 
triumphed. He meant to make her change 
her verdict ere many weeks, and he had no 
aoubts of his ability to do so. 

“Mr, Newell, Miss Benson. 
from Brierville, Mr. Newell.” 

Polite bows, courteous expressions, and 
so forth, and Malcolm Newell and Kitty 
Benson were acquainted. Malcolm spared 
no pains to make himself agreeable, a fact 
which did not escape the keen observatioa 
of the Edgeport girls, who were accustomed 
to entertain the gentleman himself, he being 
in the habit of listening complacently to 
their sallies without troubling himself to sus- 
tain an equal share of the conversation. 
Yet the young ladies were so infatuated with 
his handsome face, his heavy blonde mus- 
tache and smiling eyes, not to speak of his 
tall commanding figure, that a suggestion to 
the effect that Mother Nature, in lavishing 
so many of her gifts upon him, had neglected 
to stock that handsome head with the best 
quality of brains, would have been rank 
heresy. Nor was he inferior in intellect; 
but his indolence of manner, his lack of in- 
terest in the complex workings of the great 
world around him, gave an impartial observ- 
er that impression. 

Kitty Benson was but nineteen years of 
age, brought up in a country town of modest 
size, and would never astonish the world by 
any remarkable exhibition of talent or learn- 
ing; still she was a shrewd little lady, and 
had well defined ideas of her own in regard 
to matters and things, the more unconven- 
tional because her education had, happily, 
not been confined to the ceremonious rules 
and principles too often laid dowa for the 
use of city girls. Though never intentional 
ly unkind or heartless, Kitty was known at 
home as something of a coquette, although 
the village boys were all her firm friends 
and esteemed themselves privileged to be 
permitted to do her a favor. She had heard 
so much about this Malcolm Newell since 
she had come to Edgeport to visit her 
cousin that she bad been secretly curious 
to see him. She read, at a glance, his lack 
of purpose, his superabundant conceit, and 
his light estimation of womankind. 

“He thinks they are made just for him to 
flirt with,” she thought, “and that they all 
stand ready to smile upon him. But I ’Il 
show him one who does n’t care a fig for 
him.” 

A long succession of sunny, if keen, days, 
and moonlight nights, brought the young 
people of Edgeport together on the harbor 
almost daily. Malcolm monopolized as 
much of Miss Benson’s time and attention 
as his utmost endeavors could compass; but 
he frequeatly received rebuffs at her hands. 
Would she skate down to the point with 
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him, he would ask in his most persuasive 
tone. Oh, no, she could n’t; she had prom- 
ised to yo over to Fox Island with Ned 
Hargrove, and she would take that delighted 
young man’s hand and skate away with him 
without a backward glance. Or, she was 
tired, and was going home, and she would 
have her skates off and be en route for the 
city, with an escort, before Malcolm could 
recover from his surprise and chagrin at her 
indifference to his attentions. So it went 
on for several weeks, and Malcolm became 
more interested in this zwsouctant country 
gitl than he ever had been in any woman. 
It even caused him to avoid a class of asso- 
ciates with whom he had previously spent a 
large portion of the time that was not occu- 
pied in social pleasures, sométimes to the 
detriment of his faculties, for it could not be 
denied that Malcolm Newell had been 
known to take a little too much. 

When Kitty Benson heard of these esca- 
pades she called things fairly and squarely 
by their right names, and snubbed Malcolm 
more persistently than before. There was 
another reason for her cool treatment of him. 
The unusual pains he had taken to make his 
company agreeable had not been without 
some effect. Kitty was beginning to enjoy 
having him near her, and to find a room 
dull until he had evtered it. This was en- 
tirely contradictory to her scornful asser- 
tions in an earlier stage of their acquaint- 
ance, and must not be discovered by her 
companions. No, she would not admit it 
even to herself. 

“ | hope you don’t think he means anything 
in particular,” said a tall, dashing young lady 
to her one day, after some demonstration of 
gallantry from Malcolm. ‘“He’s always that 
way with every new face, married or single. 
It will be some one else as soon as you ’re 
gone.” 

Doubtless this was perfectly truc, certain- 
ly it taliied with all reports concerning Mal- 
coim’s past life; yet Kitty was conscious of 
a sudden and uncontrollable aversion for 
Miss Maud Elliot, and felt decidedly vicious 
whenever she was in her presence after this 
staement. She had already outstayed the 
limits of her intended visit. Her mother 
wes lonesome and she must go home. So 
the day for her departure was appointed, 
and the Jast evening of Kitty’s stay in Edge- 
port found her at a brilliant party, given par- 
tiaily in her honor, for the warm-hearted 
litle maiden had become a great favorite 
with the majority of her new acquaintances. 
It was whispered that, if she chose, she 
might remain in Edgeport, several unexcep- 
tionable young fellows haviug offered her 
their hearts and hands, but she was, to all 
appearance, going back to her quiet country 
tome. as fancy free as when she left it. 
Maicolm scarcely left her side that evening, 


and, before they parted, whispered a request 
to call on the morrow, as her train would 
not leave until late in the afternoon. 

Kitty hesitated and began excusing her- 
self on the plea of so much packing, but, 
impelled by some hidden power, finally 
yielded her consent, not without an inward 
misgiving and fear for what that parting call 
might indicate. 

As early as etiquette would permit, Mr. 
Newell made his appearance in Judge Car- 
ruthers’ drawing-room. 

Kitty came down to receive him very 
quietly, robed in a soft, clinging dress of 
garnet cashmere that enhanced the richness 
of her brunette beauty, and revealed the per- 
fect outlines of herrounded form. A few com- 
monplace remarks were exchanged, then 
an embarrassing pause ensued. Just as 
Kitty was about to break it with some 
studiedly careless remark, Malcolm left his 
chair and came over to the sofa which she 
was occupying seating himself beside her. 
As if fearful that she would evade him, he 
hurriedly introduced the subject that was 
engrossing his thoughts, in language quite 
different from the stereotyped, languid ut- 
terances of yore. 

The gist of his impetuous words was plain 
enough. It was, undoubtedly, an out-and- 
out proposal of marriage, and Kitty ought to 
have feit highly elated over the situation. 
Here was this pretty mana, of Edgeport, this 
woman charmer whom she vowed she would 
teach a lesson and accorded less favor than 
almost any other gentleman she had met in 
the city, metaphorically at her feet. But 
she did not feel at ail triumphant. On the 
contrary it was all she could do to repress 
her tears, and give Malcolm the answer for 
which he was anxiously waiting. 

“You ask if { will marry you, Mr. New- 
ell,” she said, at length, in sad, quiet tones, 
“It pains me greatly to be obliged to say 
that I cannot think of such athing. There 
are reasons why I would not dare to link 
my life with yours if I loved you ever so 
well.” 

“ What may those reasons be?” inquired 
Malcolm in some astonishment. 

“Forgive me if I speak frankly. I can 
never marry a man whom | cannot implicit- 
ly trust, and lean upon as a safeguard from 
«ll harm. My husband must not have an 
idea that the world owes him a living, he 
must exert himself, as God meant every be- 
ing whom he has endowed witb a soul to do. 
Above all he must be of irreproachable 
habits. 

“And you think that I fali below your 
standard ?” asked Malcolm, in a low voice, 
after a moments pause, during which le 
kept his eyes shaded by his hand. 

“1 fear so,” was the gentle reply; “your 
own conscience should determine that.” 
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A spasm of pain passed over Malcolm’s 
face. He was evidently very much in earn- 
est now, however notoriously he had trifled 
before. 

“I confess I have not been as active as 
perhaps a healthy young man should be, 
and my habits might have been better. I 
don’t think I have viewed matters in the 
serious light that you do; it’s not the cus- 
tom in the city, you know,” with a slightly 
bitter laugh. “I always thought myself a 
proper young man, as the world goes, anda 
good match for almost any girl. It is not 
too late for me to change my course if you 
will but give me encouragement to do so. 
Only say the word, darling, and I ’il try my 
best to come up to your requirements.” 

Was this the self-complacent, expecting- 
to-be-admired young fellow of a few months 
ago? Verily, love doth work wonders ! 

“On, I dare not, 1 dare not!” said Kitty, 
with averted face. “I think you are sincere, 
and I do hope, oh, I do hope that you will 
persevere in your good intentions; but it is 
such arisk! I dare not make it. I have 
seen the happiness of too many women 
wrecked by unkept promises, too much mis- 
ery caused by shiftlessness and dissipation. 
’ No, no, we had better part here.” 

“Is this your irrevocable answer?” 
Malcolm’s vuice’was hoarse now, and the 
pleading of his eyes revealed the depth of 
passion surging within him. Kitty could 
not look at him. 

“It is,’ she whispered, so low that Mal- 
colm could but just hear her. 

“ At least you wili tell me whether my af- 
fection is reciprocated — whether, if I were 
your ideal of a man you wouid still send me 
away,” he cried passionately, grasping both, 
her hands in his. “Tell me, could you love 
me?” 

“I deny your right to ask,” Kitty haughti- 
ly replied, rising from her seat. “ And, 
since our conversation can only be a painful 
one to both, it had better not be prolonged.” 

Malcolm took up his hat. 

“I wish you, then, a pleasant journey. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” The tips of their fingers 
touched. In another moment the hall door 
closed, and he was gone. 

_ Kitty threw herseli down where, a few 
moments before, Malcolm had sat, buried 
her face in the cushions of the sofa, and 
wept as if her heart would break. Her 
cousin, coming in and discovering her in 
this abandonment of grief,drew her own 
conclusions therefrom, but wisely said 
nothing. As Anna had lately become engaged 
to a talented young lawyer from Boston, and 
Malcolm Newell was row no more to her 
than any other gentleman in Edgeport, she 
could afford to be magnanimous, 

After Kitty returned to Brierville, she had 


ample opportunity to dwell upon the events 
of the past winter; and sometimes, in those 
retrospective moods, she reproached herself 
for having been so hard with Malcolm, 
If she had confessed her love for him, 
doubtless he would have made a strong ef- 
fort to become more of a man. How many 
times she had read of men like him, who 
needed but a loving hand to guide and re- 
strain them, and proved the best of hus- 
bands. and now, very likely, he was worse 
than ever, and owed his downfall to her 
cruelty. At other times, her mood was dif- 
ferent. If he had any real good in him, this © 
would bring it out. He would heed her 
warning, remember her injunction to be 
steadfast, and exert his God-given powers in 
the right dfrection, without thought of any 
reward save the consciousness of being 
worthy of respect. By-and-by, news came 
from ‘Anna Carruthers that filled Kitty’s 
heart with joy. 

There was the most astonishing change 
in Malcolm Newell, Anna wrote. Every- 
one was talking of it. He had left off drink- 
ing, was never seen in a gambling house, 
and had gone into business with his father, 
who was at the head of one of the oldest 
commercial houses in Edgeport. And what 
is still more astonishing, continued Anna, 
he ’s left off flirting. He ’s as polite as 
ever, but he has n’t made love to any one 
since you went away. I do believe, little 
coz, that you carried off his heart with you. 

Then followed a description of the elabo- 
rate trousseau which was in course of prep. 
aration, and au urgent invitation, for Kitty 
to attend her cousin’s wedding, which would 
take place on Christmas eve. 

In compliance with this summons, Kitty 
lett Brierville early in December; and the 
eventful Christmas eve was a happy one for 
not only Anna and her bridegroom, but for 
Kitty and Malcolm as well, since Kitty 
promised on that very evening, to go through 
a similar ceremony with Malcolm when the 
sweet budding May days should arrive. 

Her first glance at Malcolm after her arri- 
val in the city showed her the predominence 
of the sterling qualities which had so long 
lain dormant, and this happy discovery pro 
duced so marked a change in her demeanor 
that Malcolm felt renewed hope spring up 
within him, and ardently pursued the advan- 
tage he had gained, until success crowned 
his efforts. 

The candid, unwavering words which 
Kitty spoke to Malcolm Newell when reject- 
ing his first offer of marriage were what was 
needed to arouse him to a sense of his 
shortcomings; and his ardent affection for 
her constituted a motive sufficient to turn 
his steps in the right path, even without 
hope of ever winning her for his bride. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“On LAND AND SEA.” — All the boy readers 
of “The Gold Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” 
and other tales of adventure by Mr. Thomes, 
will be wild to add his latest work to their libra- 
ries. One quality of this author’s writings 
which charms his young admirers is the absence 
of bookishness from his work. There are no te- 
dious descriptive sketches, no stilted phrasevlo- 
gy, and no turgid moral essays. For the time 
being he metaphorically seats himself on a coil 
of rope and reels off these yarns to his listeners. 
The diction is sometimes faulty, and the jokes 
not unfrequently verging on the atrocious; but 
the tales of stirring adventure, of wild pranks on 
ship and on shore, the accounts of fierce battles 
with the elements, of marvellous escapes, of hard 
work and hard fare, are told with a graphic rug- 
gedness that carries with it a suggestive flavor of 
the forecastle. What more would you have? 
Then, again, the author has seen and taken an 
active part in the life he depicts. When he tells 
of matters and things aboard ship, as seen from 
“for’ard,” or describes the people and the 
scenery of California in those old days when it 
was a Mexican dependency, he knows what he is 
talking about. In this respect he has the advan- 
tage over many of the more pretentious writers 
of seastories. He gives his narrative such a 
flavor of truthfulness that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to sift out the fact from the merely imagina- 
ry portions, if there be any. Indeed, it is said 
that even the names that figure in the story are 
those of men once well known on the Pacific 
coast and in this city. The author, when a boy, 
had the sea fever in its most virulent form, 
brought on by reading Dana’s “ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast.” He shipped in the Admittance, 
of Boston, for a cruise that lasted something 
over four years. In company with him were five 
other boys, each one madly desirous of becoming 
the saltest of the salt. To any one acquainted 
with the average boy at this stage of his exist- 
ence the very fact is suggestive of sufficient mate- 
rial for a three-volume romance, without any as- 
sistance from outside. But there was plenty of 
incident. The Admittance was on a trading 
voyage, and during her trip visited the various 
ports along the coast for the purpose of buying 
hides in exchange for merchandise. They first 
landed at Monterey, then in turn visited Santa 


Cruz, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, and, in fact, 
all, or nearly all, the available ports on that 
coast, and leaving the country just as were heard 
the first mutterings of the war which ended in 
giving this splendid empire to the United States. 
The country and people were seen in their wild- 
est aspects, and of course, in their cesultory wan- 
derings up and down the coast, and in their 
intercourse with the civilized, half-civilized and 
wholly uncivilized inhabitants, there was pienty 
of incident and adventure for a book, without 
resort to the imaginative faculty. The work was 
hard and rough, the fare sometimes guod, on the 
average decidedly poor, but the life was exciting, 
novel, and crowded with incident. On the whole, 
Mr. Thomes’s narrative, as a truthful picture of 
the times, the places and the people, will be read 
with interest by other than boys athirst for excit- 
ing stories of adventure. The story is forcibly and 
graphicaliy told, and that it has excited more than 
merely local interest is evinced by the fact that Mr. 
Henry L. Oak, an assistant of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
the historian, recently sent the following note of 
inquiry: — 


William H. Thomes: Dear Sir,— 1 have just 
read your “ Land and Sea; or California in 1843 
44-45,” and take the liberty of asking if you 
really made the trip described in the Admittance ? 
It is very evident that the narrative is, in its 


main features, not fiction. Names of vessels, 
men, places, dates, etc., are remarkably accurate, 
Iregard it as certain that you either made the 
trip or obtained your facts from some one who 
did so. It is not merely idle curiosity that 
prompts this inquiry. I have been for manv 
years engaged in preparing material for H. H. 
Bancroft’s history of California, which is to con- 
tain among other features a pioneer register of 
all who came to California before 1849, with brief 
biographic sketches of each. The list contains 
some names, and will fill 300 pages of fine 
type. It includes nearly every name mentioned 
in your book, and it should contain yours if you 
were one of Captain Peterson’s boys. There- 
fore, please send me a brief sketch of your life, 
as hundreds of early visitors have already done. 
Last week I had letters from two old trading 
captains of Massachusetts who were here in 1825. 
I am sure you will find manv items in our regi 
ter which will prove of interest to you. e 
should like to know, also, the truth about some 
of your companions, especially the poy Lewey 
and his later career. If the narrative is fiction 
as. far as you are concerned, perhaps you will 
have no objection to telling us on whose experi- 
ence it was founded.—Boston Transcript. 
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REMARKABLE DINNER PARTY. — REUNION 
AFTER THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS.—ROMANCE OF A 
Diary.—A REMINISCENCE. — One of the most 
remarkable dinner parties ever known sat at 
table in this city a few evenings since, being not- 
able because of the fact that several of the 
principals were associated together forty years 
ago in business thousands of miles away. The 
dinner was given by Mr. William H. Thomes, at 
his residence, No. 20 Concord Square, and tae 
party consisted of himself, Hon. F. II. Tesche- 
macher, for many years mayor of San Francisco, 
Captain Peter Peterson and wife, of South Bos- 
ton, Mr. John F. Hooper and wife, of Bosten, 
and two or three literary friends. In 1843, Mr. 
Thomes was a boy on board the ship’ Admit- 
tance, on the coast of California, hyde-droghing. 
The master of the ship was Captain Peterson, 
and the supercargo Mr. Teschemacher, while Mr. 
Hooper, the nephew of the owner of the vessel, 
is now Mr. Thomes’s son-in-law. The meeting 
was a pleasant one to all, as it was the first time 
the three shipmates had met together since 1846, 
in the Harbor of San Diego. The evening was 


given up to reminiscence, and incidental to the 
conversation Mr. Thomes received many compli- 
ments from the agent and the captain for the truth- 
fulness of his latest and best work, “On Land 
and Sea; or California in 1843, ’44, °45,” which 
was before gold was discovered or the State an- 
nexed. Just before dinner was served, therefore, 
Mr. Thomes produced the diary from which his 
book was compiled and written, and found that 
in 1843, and just forty-one years before the day 
and the hour appointed for the dinner, the ship 
was off San Luis Obispo in a thick fog, and 
waiting, with the maintopsail, to the mast, for 
clear weather so that the port could be made. 
One of the company remarked that if at that time 
the boy Thomes had gone aft to the quarter-deck 
and invited the captain and agent to a dinner 
just forty-one years from that hour, that it was 
quite probable he would have returned forward 
on the run with an angry captain following with 
a piece of rattling stuff in his hands. There are 
some things in life more wonderful than romance, 
and this dinner seems to be one of them. — Bos- 
ton Globe. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.— Two of your poems are good, and the 
others are poor. We do not pay for verses, as 
we have stated many times. 


N.— If you had sent a stamp your manuscript 
would have been returned. As you did not, it 
awaits your orders. We can’t use it, for many 
reasons. The first one is that it is devoid of 
interest, and our readers would not care for it. 
The other reasons are of no account. 


Santa Cruz.— Mr. Thomes does not pro- 
pose to visit California until next May. He has 
not been there since 1850, and great changes 
have taken piace in that time. No doubt he will 
be surprised at the rapid growth of the country. 
* He wants to see San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, and other places be- 
fore he returns East. Many thanks for your 
kind offer; should like your company. Glad 
you find “On Land and Sea” interesting. It isa 
true picture of sea life and land life also. 


H.— Better consult a reliable physician, and 
abide by his advice. An editor can’t cure lung 
diseases, but he can advise, and our advice to 
you is to take to the woods, pine ones, and live 
in the open air for several months. It may 
cure you, and can’t do you much harm, unless 
you are imprudent, We have heard of many 
cases of diseases being aided by inhaling the fra- 


grance of pine forests. Don’t delay until too 
late, and if cured let us hear from you. 


ANGLO. — The late Duke of Wellington was 
the only son of the Iron Duke. In his youth he © 
was wild and imprudent, and in his old age of 
no account. He left no children, and the title 
descends to a nephew, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Guards, and a lucky fellow he is to inherit such a 
title and so much wealth. 


INVALID. — Any part of Cape Cod, near the 
water, will probably help you. The air is cool 
and delicious. 


M. M. —It is reported that there are 14,160,- 
000 Free Masons in the world, and the number 
is constantly increasing. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the order interferes in politics or re- 
ligion, or is anything but a benevolent institu- 
tion, trying to improve humanity and to do good - 
to all its members and their belongings. 


P.— Chester A. Arthur, the president, was 
born in Vermont, October 5, 1830. 


Jap. — In Japan one yen is equal to about one 
dollar of our money, and an Austrian ducat is 
equal to two dollars and twenty-eight cents of 
United States coin. 


Tovrist.— Mount Washington is 6293 feet 
high, and Mount Adams 5794- As 


The Housekeeper. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


EXCELLENT ORANGE CAKE.—Two cups of 
sugar, half a cup of water that has been boiled, 
yolks of five eggs, two cups of flour, grated 
rind and juice of one orange, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, a half teaspoonful of 
soda and a little salt; bake in layers, Icing for 
the cake: Beat the reserved whites of four eggs 
to a froth, stir in powdered sugar until quite stiff, 
add grated rind and juice of an orange. Put the 
cakes together with this. If you wish to cover 
the top of the cake with icing, make stiffer with 
powdered sugar. 


To REMOVE GREASE Spots.—A mixture 
which is excellent for removing grease spots and 
stains from carpets and clothing is made of two 
ounces of ammonia, two ounces of white castile 
soap, one ounce of glycerine, one ounce of ether; 
cut the soap fine, dissolve in one pint of water 
over the fire; add two quarts of water. This 
should be mixed with water in the proportion of 
ateacupiul to one ordinary-sized pail of water. 
Mix thoroughly, and wash soiled garments in it. 
For removing spots use a sponge or clean flannel 
cloth, and with a dry cloth rub as dry as possible. 
Woolen goods are made to look bright and 
fresh by being sponged with this. 


HoMIny FRITTERS.— Two teacupfuls of cold 
boiled hominy; stir in one teacupful of sweet 
milk and a little salt, four tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour and one egg. Beat the white separately 
and add last. Have over the fire a pan of hot 
lard; drop the batter in by spoonfuls and fry a 
nice brown. This is especially designed for a 
breakfast side dish, and rice is good used in 
place of hominy. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. — Take of high-fla- 
vored, sour oranges, half their weight in sugar. 
Squeeze the juice through a sieve coarse enough 
to allow some of the pulp to pass through as 
well, but none of the seeds or white inner skin. 
Grate in as much of the yellow rind as will flavor 
the marmalade richly, and if, after you have 
mixed the sugar with the fruit, it seems insipid, 
add the juice of lemon until proper tartness is 
acquired, Cook for two hours stirring constant- 


ly, and put away in glasses or shallow wooden 
boxes lined with thin white paper. 


ARROWROOT PUDDING. — One cup of sugar, . 
four eggs, one-half teaspoon each of cinnamon 
and nutmeg, four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot, 
one quart of milk. Boil the milk and add the 
arrowrout dissolved in water, next add the beat- 
en yolks of the eggs, sugar and spice; bake ina 
quick oven. When done add the beaten whites 
of the eggs mixed with sugar to the top and set 
in the oven to brown. 


DELICATE INDIAN PUDDING. — One quart of 
milk scalded, two heaping tablespoonfuls of meal, 
cook twelve minutes; stir into this one table- 
spoonful of butter, then beat three eggs with 
four tablespounfuls of sugar, one-half tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, salt te taste, mix all thoroughly, 
and bake one hour. 


FRIED PoTaToEs.— Boil potatoes in skins; 
when cold, peel and cut in slices one-fourth inch 
thick, fry in butter or beef drippings a nice deli- 
cate brown. When done, take out, drain grease 
from them, and serve; or they may be chopped 
up small, seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
fried lightiy in butter, turning them several times 
that they may be nicely browned. 


ApPLE CusTARD.—One quart of milk, five 
eggs, one quart of smooth apple sauce well 
sweetened. Flavor and bake with a bottom 
crust. 


PLAIN CAKES.—One and a half teacups of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one small cup of 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, flour to 
mix, flavor with nutmeg. Roii one-half inch 
thick, cut in round cakes, and bake quickly. 


CATARRH CuRED.—A Clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years from that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trving every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured him and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 

. A. Lawrence, 199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New 
fork, will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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TREATMENT OF DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
— The following instructions, issued to local au- 
thorities in Scotland by the board of Supervision, 
and certified by Dr. Littlejohn, Medical Officer 
of the City of Edinburgh, may be useful in the 
event of cholera occurring in this country : — 

Local authorities, where there are either no 
medical men, or only a few scattered over the 
country, should supply themselves with a supply 
of suitable remedies. Among these may be 
mentioned — (1) elixir of vitriol ; (2) the lead and 
opium pill; (3) the aromatic powder of chalk 
and opium; (4) ordinary mustard. 

It is, however, not only of importance that an 
attack of cholera should be properly treated be- 
fore medical assistance is procured, but also that 
the diarrhoea, which may be present for days be- 
fore the serious symptoms present themselves, 
should be checked at once. This may generally 
be effectually accomplished by causing persons 
so affected, and who are usually very thirsty, to 
drink freely of cold water to which elixir of vit- 
riol has been added in the proportion of half a 
teaspoonful of elixir to the tumbler of water. 
Should the diarrhcea, in spite of the above treat- 
ment, continue for, say, two hours, a lead and 
opium pill should be given, and the dose shculd 
be repeated every time after the patient has been 
affected by the diarrhoea. If the patient, from 
weakness, be unable to follow his usual employ- 
ment, he should be put to bed, care being taken 
that the limbs are kept warm, and that the bed is 
kept dry by means of a sheet of oilcloth, gutta- 
percha, or mackintosh between the sheet and the 
mattress. Should the discharge present the ap- 
pearance of rice-water,and should there be ur- 
gent vomiting, cramps of the limbs, together 
with general sinking or collapse, the case should 
be regarded as most serious; and in the absence 
of a medical man, mustard poultices should be 
applied to the stomach and chest for half an 
hour at a time, and should be followed either by 
fomentations with warm water, or by bran or 

porridge poultices on the same parts of the body. 
These mustard and soft poultices should be alter- 
nated from time to time. Meanwhile the limbs 
should be well rubbed with warm cloths, and the 
lead and opium pills regularly administered, as 
directed above. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


This treatment may be advantageously em- 
ployed for all persons above fifteen years of age. 
From ten to fifteen years, the only change 
recommended in the treatment is that half a lead 
and opium pill, instead of an entire pill, should 
be given as a dose. Below ten years of age, the 
aromatic powder of chalk and opium should be 
substituted for the pill, and may be administered 
in doses of one grain for each year of life. 
Thus, and infant of one year should have one 
grain for a dose; and under one year, half a 
grain; while a child of six years should have six 
grains. The treatment otherwise is the same, 
care, however, being taken in the case of children 
not to allow the mustard to remain beyond ten 
minutes in contact with the skin. 

Should there be no hospital at the disposal of 
the local authority, and should the house of the 
patient consist of one or two apartments, the 
other members of the household should be at 
once removed. The room in which the sick 
person is lying should as far as possible be 
cleared of furniture; and the other apartment, if 
any, should be devoted to the preparation of 
articles of food and to the residence of the at- 


tendants, limited in number to a day and a night 
nurse. 


THE RURAL NEw YorxER. — We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to the “ Rural New- 
Yorker,” whose advertisement appears in another 
column. It is fully illustrated, employs the best 
rural writers and is everywhere recognized as 
authority on all subjects appertaining to the 
farm, garden and household; the ideal Rural 
Journal of this country. It is owned and edited 
by tive, practical working farmers who own and’ 
use three hundred and eighty acres experimen- 
tally. On this all New Seeds, Fruits and Plants 
are carefully tested and the results truthfully 
reported in the “Rural.” From these tests real- 
ly new and valuable things are selected, and 
from six to eight kinds are sent free to its sub- 
scribers annually. In this way it'has done much 
to benefit all lovers of fruits, flowers and the 
house. Our only wonder is that everybody does 
not take the “ Rural New-Yorker.” Specimen 


copies will be sent free to all who apply. 
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The Ladies’ 


Own Page. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BRIGGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


PICTURE FRAMES. 


Cut two pieces of pasteboard the size desired 
for the frame, one for the front, the other for the 
back. In the former make an oval or diamond 
opening large enough for the picture, and cover 
the pasteboard with garnet plush drawn smooth- 
ly over the surface. Cut the opening in the 
plush somewhat smaller than in the pasteboard, 
and slash the edges round and glue them on the 
back. Fasten the mat, glass, picture and back 
piece together with a binding of stout muslin 
glued on. Place a puffing of satin ribbon around 
the frame and finish with a neat bow in the left- 
hand corner. } 

If you wish for something cheaper, you can t 
the following directions : > 

Take a thin board or pasteboard, the size you 
want the frame, cover smoothly with Canton flan- 
nel and fasten the plaque or picture in the centre 
with a small tack in each corner, or by sewing 
slightly. 

Another way is to cut an opening in the centre 
of a board, a little smaller than the picture, cover 
as before, or gather the corners, bows of ribbon 
are pretty, cover the back with paper or cloth, 
and put on a brace so it will stand on the table, 
or use screws to hang by accord. Dark flannel 
will make a better background for most pictures 
than light. Large, cheap easels covered in this 
way are pretty with bows of ribbon added. For 
gilt frames, use a plain pine frame with bevelled 
edge. Give it a coat of glue and while wet throw 
on cracked corn; leave the edge plain; when dry 
give a second coat of glue. In a day or two, 
when dry, gild with gold paint, which comes in 
bottles. 


A BABY-CARRIAGE AFGHAN. 


A long napped woolen material resembling the 
best quality of bed blankets is now procurable in 
three colors, light blue, a pale shade of pink, and 
rec, One yard of the material is sufficient and it 
should be bordered by a row of wool chenille the 
same color as the cloth, which, to correspond with 
most people’s idea of baby belongings, should be 
blue. Single daisies worked in white silk with 


stem and one or two leaves in yellow greens 
should be scattered irregularly over the whole 
surface. On such fuzzy material chain-stitch is 
preferable to Kensington. The petals should be 
covered with successive lengthwise rows after 
the outline is worked. 

A more delicate but less useful afghan is made 
of the same frabric in white with embroidery of 
apple-blossoms in shaded pink, and an edge of 
white silk knitted lace. 


A PRETTY PILLOW SHAM HOLDER. 


Take an old broomstick and cut the length 
required, cover with the shade that suits the 
room it is intended for; it can be either ribbon 
or silesia, then over that put a pretty lace and on 
the ends tack ribbon about two inches long, and 
hang inacorner. If desired, where it hangs on 
a nail, you can fasten a pretty bow of the same 
ribbon. This is ornamental and useful at the 
same time, and has the advantage of being inex- 
pensive. 


PICTURE CARDS. 


How to use picture cards: Take a Japanese 
parasol, cut off the handle after it is opened and 
arrange the cards around it with pins, or loosen 
the reeds slightly and place the ends of cards une 
der, but don’t put them on straight or the effect 
wili be spoiled; try to arrange them as odd as 
possible. In this way cards with printing on 
them can be used by placing another card over 
the printing so as to hide it. Another way is to 
take a large fan and arrange the cards around it 
in the same manner, they can be placed against 
the wall the same as a picture. 


PIN CUSHION. 

I must tell you how to make a pin cushion out 
of “ odds and ends.” 

First make a square cushion of common mus- 
lin, and fill it with sawdust, which has been heat- 
ed beforehand till perfectly dry; otherwise it 
would shrink and the cushion be spoiled. Cover 
with pink silk, or cashmere, or even paper 
cambric will do. Make a square of some bits of 
Swiss muslin and lace that are not big enongh 
for anything else, and put on the top. Finish 
the cushion with a ruffle of muslin edged with 
lace, and you will have a pretty and useful arti 
cle. 
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Answers to December Puzzles. 
91.—Antedate, 
93- 


rt op 
Orn 


95.—Tartness. 

97-—Useless. 

99.—D-rabble-d. 
101.—B-old. 
103.—C-heat. 
105,—F-risk. 


102.—B-row. 
104.—D-roll. 


20.—A Charade. 

He sits beneath the shady /ast, 
Dreaming about a time long past, 

When he was WHOLE and young ; 
mae a letter just received, 
and o’er its contents sadly grieved ; 
She in whose faith he had believed 

No longer to him clung. 

MAUDE. 


21.—A Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. A seaport of Arabia. Div- 
ided or bounded (obs.). 4. Entered into the con- 
jugal state. 5. Flowed around intricately (rare). 
6. One who gives up an estate. 7. One who re- 
induces. 8. Discovers anything hidden. 9. Hurts 
or injures (obs.). 10. A species of beetle. 11. A 
letter. Woop B. DIAmMonpDISsT. 


22.—A Triple Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 


1. To inoculate. 2. To excel. 3. One who 
gives his suffrage. 4. Timorous. §. Strips of 
raw hide twisted into — 6. Pulverized sugar 
candy. 7. The head of the Abysinnian church. 
8. Pertaining to the back. A convolution. 
10. A funeral oration. 11. A Spanish title. 

Primais.— Instructresses. 

Primals to center.—To restrain. 

From center down.—A kind of brandy. 

Centrals.—Commendation, 

Finals.—One who anticipates. 

Finals to center-—Rustic. 

- From center down.—Higher. 


Behead and curtail a gap in a fence, and leave 
necessity. Scout. 


24.—A Numeral Enigma. 

The whole, composed of seven letters, is a 
South American animal. The 1, 2, 3, 4 isa 
South American bird. ‘The 1, 2, 3, 6,7 is a South 
American plant. MAUDE. 


Word Anagrams. 
25.—Ahk, corn beer. 30.—Many a tar’s cell, 
26.—Ink for apes. 31.—Ride a cat. 
27.—Crab ear. 32.—Daily rant. 
28.—I am, dear. 33-—Home string. 
29.—I sent all. 34.—Snug lair. 
MUuFTI. 


35-— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
B-t-e-b-a-o-e-h-n-n-a-c-m-a-y. VINNIE, 


Hidden Birds. 

a it in a mouse’s power to escape our 
cat 

37-—Do see that red squirrel eat our acorns. 

38.—Does wit adorn a woman’s face. 

39.—Can you all see that red star to-night? — 

40.—He likes to see a puff in the paper, when 
it praises himself. 

41.—In silence he will bear his loss if rage 
makes him speechless. 

42.—Is it best to row on, or to land on shore? 

43-—He told me how he ate a raw oyster. 

UDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before February roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next 
best list, an illustrated agricultural magazine. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were re- 
ceived from Billy Bowler, Teddy, Judith Lee, 
Mufti, Katie Smith, I. O. T., English Boy, Ida 
May, Rollin G. Stone, Ann Eliza, Birdie Brown, 
Vinnie, J. D. L., A. Mary Khan and Cora A. L. 

Prize-Winners. 

Katie Smith, Boston, Mass., for the largest list 
of answers; Muftie, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
next best list. 

1@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every 
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98 —P-lease. 
100.—Myrrh. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


WOMAN. 
BY MRS. MARY F. SCHUYLER. 


While looking over a paper recently, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the following words :— 

“The woman who has no time for self-im- 
pfovement is either a slattern or a simpleton. 

We can but condemn the lack of system which 
affords her no hour out of twentv-four for intellec- 
tual culture and pursuits. Women are ready 
writers, not quite so logical as men, perhaps, but 
of keener perceptions and warmer sympathies, 
which in many cases better fits them for touching 
the public heart. We regret to say, however, 
that the woman of the present day shows a de- 
cided and indisputable lack of energy.” 

"Some dormant fibre of my consciousness sud- 
denly responds to the above. I take my pen, 
choose a subject, “ Woman,” and apply myself 
to my task with the foliowing result :— 


How bright and pure this life of ours, 
With beauty everywhere ; 

Singing birds in shrub and tree ; 
And blossoms rich and rare. 

E’en winter cannot break the charm, 
When frosts the leaves are turning 

To every shade of gold and brown — 
(La me, my bread is burning !) 


One hour later: 


The air is laden with perfume 
From leaf and bud and flower, 

On which the bee and butterfly 
Pass many a shining hour ; 

And morning-glories wet with dew, 
Twine round the blushing rose — 

(A scream, a fall, my heart stands still ; 
The baby’s skinned its nose!) 

One hour later : — 

Oh, woman, grand thy mission here, 
To cheer man’s dreary life ; 

How sweet to him the magic words: 

Mother,” sister,”’ “ wife.” 

Although, in Eden, we are told, 
His tempter then thou wert — 

(Hark ! hear that loud, sonorous voice, 
_My husband wants a shirt). 

One hour later : — 
**Man’s life is one long, blissful dream, 

Made up of golden hours, 

For woman travels on before, 
And strews his path with flowers.” 

Those lines are from a quaint old song 
For saint as well as sinner — 

(There ’s my husband’s voice again, 
“Are we to have nodinner?”) . 


Later: 
“We men are villians, one and all,” 
Says Tennyson, in “* Maud,” 
While other poets sweetly sing, 
“All woman are a fraud!” 
And every cynic in the land, 
Would scoff and sneer about her; 
Philosophers, with ready wit, 
Say, “‘ Life ’s a blank without her.” 
’T 3s true we women often smile, 
With all our passions stirred 
To anguish, hum some happy strain, 
Or carol like a bird, 
Then kiss where our lord’s feet first stood, 
Beneath the moon’s pale light, 
While he rehearsed that oft-told lie, 
“T go to lodge tonight.” 
But ’t is our mission here to love, 
And love, we know, is blind, 
And in this darkness of the soul 
Our hearts become entwined, 
And viewing others’ husbands’ taults, 
“The wretches,”’ we declare ; 
Then wonder if our neighbors know 
How nice our husbands are. 


“Lightning!” said a tall, anguiar, red faced 
man, who, on a river boat just witnessed a terrif- 
ic flash. “ Why gentlemen,” he continued, turn- 
ing to a group of acquaintances who were rather 
demoralized, “you don’t call that lightning? 
Well, I'll be dogged if I a’n’t surprised. Over 
yonder in Porter County, Georgia, we have that 
as a regular thing. Every man, woman andchild 
is charged, so that when a stranger comes to 
town and shaxes hands he always gets knocked 
down as soon as they grip. Yes, it ’s curious. 
That ’s where they turn out all these electric 
boys, and sometimes they overdo it. One got so 
charged the other day, I see accordin’ to the 
local press, that when he happened to reach over 
and touch his foot, so completing the circuit, 
there came a clap of thunder that was heard 
three miles, and when the folks round about re- 
covered from the shock about four hours after, 
they ran in and all that was left of the boy was a 
couple of glass marbles that he had in his pocket. 
Fact, I kin show it to you in the paper. 

“ Why,” added the colonel, looking around at 
some awe-stricken passengers, “ that town is the 
only one in the Southern States where the elec- 
tric light a’n’t introduced. Every man at night 
is So charged they don't need it. Lightning cuts 
up some queer tricks there,” he continued, “it ’s 
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a-comin’ and goin’ all the time. I’ve seena 
man struck and carried from the cellar up three 
flights of stairs and landed in the middle of the 
floor.” 

“ And the pitcher of water he had in his hand 
was n’t spilt a drop,” sarcastically put in a listen- 
er. 

“There you ’re wrong,” replied the colonel. 
“Tt was evaporated by the heat on the way up. 
It has a curious effect upon cows,” he continued, 
“they all give sour milk.” 


There is a reporter at the office who writes 
with equal rapidity with either hand. He is an 
ambidexter, and a bad one at that. When there 
is a rush of work at the office this useful report- 
er sits down to his desk, and, with a pencil in 
each hand, slings off local happenings by the 
yard. He writes off two sheets at once and 
does n’t let his right hand know what his left 
hand is driving at, but is driving all the same. 
Yesterday he got a little off his mental base and 
attempted to write up a dog-fight and a wedding 
in high life at the same time. He got things 
mixed. His hands ran clear away with the gray 
matter in his skull, and things became terribly 
confused. This is the way his items telescoped 
each other : — 

“At Grace Church last night the nuptials of 
Mr. Thomas Johnson and Miss Julia Lawrence 
were celebrated in the most magnificent style, a 
costly floral horseshoe being directly over the 
altar, and when the yellow cur saw the flames of 
anger darting from the eyes of the brindle fyste 
he opened with the impres ive strains of the 
‘Wedding March.’ As the handsome couple 
walked down the aisle the excited crowd began 
to get frantic, and there were yells of ‘Sick ’em, 
Bull!’ ‘ At him, Towser!’ as the spectators be- 
came interested in the fight. The bride was ele- 
gantly attired in pure white garments of the most 
Costly fabrics, and she wore the traditional white 
veil and wreath of orange blossoms, had him by 
the neck, and his tongue began to loll out and 
his eyes to turn somersaults, as if in the customa- 
ry black suit, white gloves, ears cropped close tu 
his head, he was a disreputable-looking dog in 
the beginning, and ought to have been whipped 
for being so homely. He is of good family, and 
is engaged in one of the most extensive manu- 
facturing enterprises in the West, but the yellow 
cur seemed to be getting the advantage, as he had 
now succeeded in getting a death grip on the 
throat of the big brindle, and when he tenderly 
kissed the bride according to the ancient custom, 
his back was covered with mud, and his off hind 
ieg was terribly chewed up. Among the costly 


presents received by the happy pair were a fine 
Grand Piano from the father of the bride, hair 
had been scalded from his back and one eye 
seemed to have been destroyed by an auger, 
after a short bridal tour the happy couple will 
settle down to one of the hardest fought battles 
the reporter has yet witnessed, and it was difficult 
to tell which dog had been punished most. The 
fight ended at exactly 4.58, after having been bit. 
terly contested for an hour and a half, were driv. 
en to the residence of the bride’s parents, and he 
was taken to his owner’s home in a wheelbarrow, 
He wi!l probably never recover, and if he does 
he will be totally blind, besides being permanent- 
ly Jame in his left hind leg; the beautiful bride 
received the congratulations of a host of friends, 
the groom is one of our most promising young 
men, and his owner dreads the possibility of 
losing him, as he fears he cannot replace him, 
The father of the bride is one of our wealthiest 
merchants, and the yellow fyste limped off with 
a knowing look in his eye and a saucy curl in his 
tail, as much as to say,‘ Who else wants to try 
me?’” 

The ambidexter was summarily fired. 


“ Fitz,” brightly remarked the amiable Mrs, 
Fitzgoober, as her husband leaned back in his 
chair, and turned to the athletic department of 
the paper, “I wish you wouid see the captain of 
the Atlantas, and tell him we have got a big lot 
of flies that we will close out to him cheap, as the 
season is nearly over.” 

“ Flies!” echoed the astonished man, “ flies! 
Now what under the sun do you suppose they 
want flies for?” 

“To strike, of course! Don’t the paper tell of 
the number of flies struck? And if they knock 
them around that way every day, they must be 
compelled to replenish their stock.” 

**Oh, soul of Socrates, did I ever hear of the 
like?” groaned Fitz. “What they mean by a 
fly, my deluded wife, is knocking the ball into 
the air.” 

A blank look overspread the lady's face as she 
replied, — 

“Oh, yes; I understand now, the fly is on the 
ball.” 

Fitz eyed her pityingly. 

“No, there ’s no fly on the ball.” 

“ Why do they call it a fly, then?” 

“ Because the ball flies through the air.” 

“That ’s it, is it; I’m glad youtold me. But 
they do have a coup of chicken to turn loose and 
run after, don’t they?” 

“ No, they don’t have chickens!” 


“ How do they manage to catch fouls, then?” 
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Fitzgoober almost fainted, but managed to 
gurgle forth, — 

“ What a pity some women have n’t a grain of 
sense. 

“I was just asking for information,” timidly 
answered his wife. 

“ Dody,” spoke Fitz, “a foul is when the man 
at the bat "— 

“ What bat?” 

“ Base-ball bat, of course. A foul is when the 
ball is struck by the bat” — 

“T thought the man struck the ball.” 

“They do,” said the bewildered man, “ but he 
has a bat to strike with; and when the ball is 
struck, and does not cross or enter the dia- 
mond ” — 

“Do they play with diamonds, too?” 

“No, no; the diamond is formed by the 
bases.” 

“What are the bases?” 

“The points the men must touch before they 
can score a run.” 

“Oh, yes; the players get arrested sometimes, 
don’t they?” 

“ Arrested for what?” 

“For stealing the base. I saw in the paper 
where one man stole all three of them.” 

“Oh!” groaned Fitz, “they mean by that, 
that the plaver slins up on the base.” 

“What makes them slip up on the base; they 
a’n’t alive are they?” 

Fitzgoober did not reply. He merely cast a 
scornful look at his better half. 

“T also saw,” continued the lady, “ where sev- 
eral of them took their first bases on balls. 
Now, do they have a right to have bases served 
to them in any style they want to?” 

Still Fitz was silent; he was almost paralyzed. 

As he did not rep!y to her question, Mrs. Fitz- 
goober sprang up and left the room hurriedly, 
growling angrily, — 

“TI think things have come to a pretty pass, 
when a husband won’t give his wife information 
on a subject that she asks about!” 


THE BEST EATIN’. 
Settin’ round the stove last night, 
Down at Wess’ store, was ine 
And Mart Strumples, Tunk and White 
And Doc Bhils and two or three 
Fellows of the Mudsock tribe — 
No use tryin’ to describe! 
And said Doc, he says, says he: 
“Talkin’ "bout good things to eat, 
Ripe mushmillon's hard to beat!” 


I chawed on. And Mutt he "lowed 
Watermillon beat th: mush. 


“ Red,” said he, “and juicy —hush! - 
I'll jest leave it to the crowd!” 
Then a Mudsock chap says he: 
“Pumpkin’s good enough for me — 
Pumpkin pies, I mean,”’ he said ; 
“Them beats millons! What say, Wese~” 


I chawed on. And Wess says: ‘Well, 
You jest take that wife of mine 
All yer watermillon rine 
And she ’Il bile it down a spell — 
In with sorgum, I suppose 
And what else Lord only knows! 
But I ’m here to tell all haads 
Them p’serves meet my demands.” 


I chawedon. And White he says: 
“Well, I'll jest stand in with Wess — 
I’m no hog!” And Tunk says: “I 
Guess I ’il pasture out on pie 
With the Mudsock boys! ” says he; 
“Now what ’s yourn?”’ he says to me; 
I chawed on — fer — quite a spell — 
Then I speaks up, slow and dry — 
“Jes tobacker!”’ I says I — 
And you ’d orto heer ’em yell! 


The worst case of suspicion and jealousy in 
the Northwest has just been cured, the patient 
being the wife of a well known traveling man, 
She had noticed that her husband never brought 
his grip home with him, but always left it at the 
store when he came in from a trip; and in het 
jealousy she imagined it to be filled with love 
letters, apppointments of meetings with various 
fair ones, and so forth. A few days since, while 
her husband was on a trip through Dakota, she 
went down to the store, and, approaching the 
porter, said, — 

“John, you like to make a dollar honestly 
when you can, dont you?” 

** Oh, yes ’m.” 

“You know where my husband keeps his grip 
when he comes in, don’t you?” 

“Yes ’m. He throws it down in the corner of 
the office, and leaves it there.” 

“ Well, look here, John. He wil! be in on the 
Northern Pacific train tomorrow morning, and if, 
at the first opportunity, you slip his grip out of 
the house and bring it up to me, I Il give you a 
dollar. You can bring it back again in half an 
hour,” 

The porter consented, and two days later pre- 
sented himself at the drummer’s residence with 
the grip in his hand. He explained that he had 
not before had an opportunity to carry it away; 
and, giving him a seat in the parlor, the woman 
carried her prize to the bedroom, and with set 
teeth, and a pale face opened it. The first thing 
she encountered was.a well worn pocket Bible, 
thumbed and showing the marks of much hand- 
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ling. Then she dug out a soiled shirt, some un- 
chaste socks, comb, hair-brush, and then she 
found a letter folded within an envelope. This 
she opened eagerly, and read as follows :— 


Farco, D. T., Sept. 1, 1884. 

Mr. William —, Dear Sir :—Your monthly 
assessment of fifty cents for the support of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association (Bible fund) 


is now due, and the earnest interest you have 
always taken in the work assures me you wii! 
promptly remit the amount. You will be pieased 
to learn that the good cause progresses rapidiy, 
as you predicted it would in your address deliv- 
ered here a few weeks since. Yours, 


A. W. Epwarps, Secretary. 


This drove much of the hard, stony look from 
her face, but she continued her search. She 
fished out three or four tracts, a bottle of pop, a 
Francis Murphy temperance badge, a bottle of 
Dr. Surepop’s corn-destroyer, and, beneath it all, 
in the bottom of the grip, a letter, sealed, stamped 
and ready for the mail, addressed to Miss Georgie 
Gray, St. Paul, Minn. 

The superscription was in her husband’s well 
known handwriting, and again the stony look 
came into her eves. 

“ Oh, the wretch!” she cried, in her anguish. 
“ My suspicions are too well founded! Georgie 
Gray! Oh, this is too much! too much!” and 
she gave way to a flood of tears. 

When she had calmed herself she tore the let- 
ter open and read as follows :— 


St. PAUL, MINN., Sept. 19. 
Miss Gray: —Your note asking me to meet 
you in Rice Park Saturday evening was handed 
me by a district messenger boy this morning. In 
reply permit me to say that you have mistaken 
the man. You may not be aware of the fact that 
I’m a married man, and biest with the love and 
confidence of the best and sweetest little wife in 
America. Rather than betray that confidence or 
dishonor that love I would suffer ten thousand 
deaths. In my cyes there is but one woman in 
the world, and she it is who greets me with a 
pleasant smile and a wifely kiss every time I 

come from a trip. WILLIAM ——. 


Then she laid down on the bed and sobbed 
for a while, and then closed the grip, took it to 
the porter, and asked him to return it to the 
store, and say nothing of what had occurred. 
As he entered the store, the drummer stepped 
from behind a pile of goods, and asked, — 

“ Did she go through it, John?” 

“Guess so. She took it into another room, 
an’ was gone half an honr before she brought it 
back.” 

“ How did she act?” 

“Well, she was smilin’ awfully, but looked 


dollar, an’ said this world would be a happy 
world if all men were like her husband.” 

“That ’s business, John. Here ’s the V I 
promised you, and now let ’s go across the street 
and take something. When you come back 
dump that stuff, and put my things back in the 
grip, for I go out tomorrow morning. I'll never 
forget you, John, for putting me on to this,” and 
they slipped out, and disappeared behind the 
green shade of a convenient saluon. 


Some weeks ago there appeared in society 
here a handsome young stranger, well dressed, 
polished, agreeable. He represented himself to 
be a member of one of the large banking and 
mining firms in the West, and was regarded here 
as aman of great wealth, some culture, and the 
best social position. The doors of the best soci- 
ety were thrown open to him, and the iridescent 
glory of our beaux was for the time eclipsed by 
this new luminary. But, although like the sun, 
he shone for all, he soon singled. out “ the one 
fair woman,” upon whom as a focus he concen 
trated the fuil force of his amorous ardor. She 
was one of the lovliest of Rochester’s beauties, 
one of the most popular of Rochester’s belles, 
and the daughter of one of our most wealthy and 
respected citizens. Other lovers had wooed her 
in vain, but to him like the sunflower to her king, 
her whole being burst into the full flower of love 
beneath his beaming rays, and she turned her 
face to him and followed him loyally, trustingly 
followed him to the altar and took upon herself 
the most sacred of all vows; and then, when the 
wedding cake had been cut, and her traveling 
dress donned, she said good-by to her parents 
and the friends of her youth, to the old girl-life 
which she was leaving behind, said “ good-by, 
good-by,” and stepped into the carriage to follow 
him “across the hills and far away,” and all the 
world over if so he might will. And as the car- 
riage rolled over the gas-studded street toward 
the Central depot, she rested upon her husband’s 
shoulder and pictured to herself the new home 
whither she was going,—pictured a proud old 
place by the western sea, with its swish of foun- 
tains, and its lap of lakes, its towering trees, its 
sumptuous interior and its grand, grand views 
overlooking the spires of San Francisco, and the 
winged argosies of the nations as they beat 
through the golden gate,andthe— But here 
the carriage stopped, and her husband getting 
out, assisted her to alight. They were in front 
of a small cottage in the neighborhood formerly 
known as Waxelee farm, in the outskirts of the 
city; and placing his arm gently around her he 


teary like around the eyes. She gimme another 


led her to the door. — 
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“Why are you stopping here, Frederick?” 
she asked in bewilderment. 

“This, my darling, is our future home,” he re- 
plied, tenderly but triumphantly, as he pushed 
the door open and entered the scantily furnished 
domicile. 

“ Frederick ! 
mean?” 

“I mean, my sweet,” drawing her closer to 
him and smiling happily as he spoke in a soft 
voice, “I mean that I am not a banker, that I am 
not rich, that I am not a western man, nor a Cal- 
ifornian, that — 

“Sir?” coldly, drawing haughtily away from 
him. 

“ But that I am a coachman!” 

“ O Frederick, you delicious old darling you!” 
and she rushed into his arms and buried her face 
on his shirt Losom, laughing hysterically for 
jov. 

“Yes, my dear, I am a coachman, and have 
been one ever since I was anything almost. You 
‘see I felt a longing for love, true love. Many 
proud and wealthy maidens smiled on me, but I 
feared that they cared not for me, but for my 
position; and so I resolved to disguise myself as 
arich swell and seek some woman who wotid 
love me for myself alone and net because I was 
acoachman. And now, my dear, that I have 
found her, I throw off all Gisguise and am acoach- 
man once more,— your coachman, and yours 
only.” 

“O Frederick, you dear, dear old Frederick! 
How noble, how generous you are! And to 
think I ever should be a coachman’s wife! I 
never, never dared to dream of such happiness 
for poor little me!” 


F-r-e-d-e-r-i-c-k 1 What do you 


The agent of a minstrel show who was travel- 
ing over the Pan Handle route, the other day, 
happened to take a seat opposite a Boston drum- 
mer. Each wore a pin with six diamonds in it, 
and displayed two watch chains. The coinci- 
dence happened to strike a solid, old-fashioned 
farmer as rather curious, and hitching up to the 
pair, he asked, — 

“Gentlemen, will you give me an honest an- 
swer to a question or two?” 

They said they would, and he continued, — 

“ What time is it by your four watches ?” 

The agent replied that he had only one watch 
that did n’t tick, while the other confessed that 
he had none at all. 

_ “One more question. Did you buy your dia 
mond pin at the dollar store?” 


led way, and then informed the blunt questioner 
that he had reached the limit. 

“Oh, well, I did n’t intend to be sassy,” he re- 
marked, as he fell back, “I’m sparking a wid- 
der up in Wood County, and I was thinking that 
if I could buckle on a dollar diamond and har- 
ness two watch chains around me she ’d either 
kick or cave inside of a week.” 


A Little Rock lawyer of prominence went home 
the other morning at an unseemly hour. 

“ Why are you so late?” asked his wife. 

“Tam not late. I am early.” 

“ Why did'n’t you come home last night ?” 

“ Drunk.” 

“Could n’t you walk ?” 

“ Not without staggering.” 

“ Why did n’t you stagger home, then?” 

“Well, Ill tell you. My house has the name 
of being an orderly place, and I don’t want peo- 
ple to be seen staggering into the yard. Every 
man must protect his family, you know.” 


“Stories of reformation are numerous,” re- 
marked the Thin Man Without a Shirt-Collar, 
“but probably as pathetic, yes, I may say as sad, 
a one as has ever been told came to my ears the 
other day.” 

“ What was it?” asked the Cold Tea Man. 

“ A young man who had blighted the life of a 
lovely trusting wife, as well as his own, by his 
dissipation, and sunk to the lowest depths of 
degradation and poverty, found it impossible to 
shake off the fangs of the demon drink. It was 
a freezing cold night, and his wife lay sick, shiv- 
ering under the solitary blanket left ‘to their 
wretchedness, when he staggered into the room, 
and snatching the single covering from her ema- 
ciated person, took it to a grogshop for rum. 
As he drank the fiery liquid, something seemed 
toseize upon him. He stood like one turned to 
stone for a few moments, and then facing the 
bartender, pallid as a corpse, simply said, ‘I am 
done; that is the last!’ and walked out.” 

“ Found his wife frozen to death, I suppose!” 
said the Cold Tea Man. 

“No; fortunately friends had discovered her 
in his absence, and supplied warm bedding. 

“ But it reformed him, hev?” 

“No; he thought he was done, but the new 
bed-clothes kept him drunk a week.” 

“ What ’s sad about that?” asked the Cold 
Tea Man, indignantly. 

“Don’t you call that sad?” said the Thin 


The two men looked at each other in a troub-| Man. 
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EMULATION. 


Lapy (Speaking with difficulty). —“ What have you made it round the waist, Mrs. Price?” 

DRESSMAKER. — “ Twenty-one inches, ma’am. You could n’t breathe with less.” 

Lapy. —“ What ’s Mrs. Jones’s waist?” 

DRESSMAKER. —“ Nineteen-and-a-half just now, ma’am. But Mrs. Jones is a head shorter than 
you are, and she’s got ever so much thinner since her illness last autumn.” 

Lapy.—“Then make it nineteen, Mrs. Price; and I’ll engage to get into it.” 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“Do you evah wink, Miss Evangeline?” “What do you mean, sir?” 


“Do I ever what, Mr. Smythe?” “Well, skate, if you pwefer the expres 
“Wink?” sion!” 
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